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BEQUESTS 
Bequests to Field Museum of Natural History may be made in 
securities, money, books or collections. They may, if desired, take 
the form of a memorial to a person or cause, to be named by the 
giver. For those desirous of making bequests to the Museum, the 
following form is suggested: 
FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give and bequeath to Field Museum of Natural 
History of the City of Chicago, State of Illinois, = 























= -_ = 


Cash contributions made within the taxable year to 
Field Museum of Natural History to an amount not in 
excess of 15 per cent of the taxpayer's net income are allow- 
able as ions in computing nef income under Article 
251 of Regulation 69 relating to the income tar under the 
Revenue Act of 1926, 

Endowments may be made to the Museum with the 
provision that an annuity be paid to the patron during his 
or her lifetime. These annuities are loz-free and are 
Guaranteed againat fluctuation in amount. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1933 
To the Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History: 


I have the honor to present a report of the operations of the 
Museum for the year ending December 31, 1938. 

Like the preceding year, 1933 was marked by severely adverse 
financial conditions, which caused a further decline in the value 
of securities held in Field Museum's endowment funds, as well as 
a reduction in income from endowments, contributions, and member- 
ships. However, revenue from admissions and sundry receipts 
increased $41,215.62, due entirely to the large number of visitors 
who came to Chicago for A Century of Progress exposition. 

The budget adopted was very much reduced, and economies were 
put in force throughout the year, with the result that expenses were 
kept well below the appropriations, in spite of increased expense 
incurred through the necessity of handling record attendance during 
a period of several months. 

The increase in paid admissions, and the savings in expenses, 
together with a special contribution of $13,272.28, enabled the 
Museum to reduce notes payable, caused by previous years’ deficits, 
from $156,100 to $105,000. 

There were no expeditions except those financed by funds 
especially contributed for that purpose. 

Notwithstanding forced economies, service to the public was 
maintained in full, and never before have so many persons been 
reached by the educational influences of this institution. 

Visitors to the Museum during the year numbered 3,269,390, 
an attendance exceeding that ever attained in a single year by any 
museum in the United States, and probably a high record for the 
entire world. The increase over 1932 attendance is 1,455,188, or 
79 per cent. This compares with an increase of 20 per. cent in 1932 
over 1931. Extra-mural educational activities conducted by the 
Museum benefited approximately 661,000 persons, mostly children, 
making a total of more than 3,930,000 for whom the institution 
functioned as a source of information. It is worth noting also that, 
impressive as this figure is, it does not take into consideration others, 
whose numbers are incalculable, reached-by the institution indirectly 
through such media for the dissemination of knowledge as Museum 
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publications and leaflets, Field Museum News, the many accounts 
of Museum activities published in newspapers and magazines, 
broadcasts from radio stations, motion picture newsreels, and various 
other channels. 

Of the 3,269,390 visitors to the Museum, only 212,298 or 614 
per cent paid admission, All the rest, numbering 3,057,092, either 
came on free days, or belonged to classifications such as children, 
teachers, students, and Museum Members, who are granted free 
admissions on pay days. The highest attendance for any single day 
occurred on Thursday, August 24, when there were 65,966 visitors. 

Lecturers from the Museum, sent to the schools by the James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for Public School 
and Children’s Lectures, spoke before 160,750 children in their 
classrooms and assemblies, the talks being illustrated with stereop- 
ticon slides. Daily throughout the school year approximately 500,000 
children had available for study in their schools (and also in various 
community centers and other institutions) the traveling natural 
history exhibits circulated by the Department of the N. W. Harris 
Public School Extension of Field Museum. Deliveries and collec- 
tions of these cases are made on a regular schedule which provides 
each public school in Chicago, and numerous private schools and 
other institutions, with two mew cases at intervals of two weeks. 

In addition to the extension lectures in the schools, the Raymond 
n provided at the Museum twenty-two moving picture 
programs and 284 guide-lecture tours for children. These were 
attended by 37,420 children (included in the Museum's general 
attendance figures), which, added to the extension lecture attendance 
and the audiences at various special meetings, brings the total reached 
by the activities of the Foundation, both inside and outside the 
building, to 212,179. 

Eighteen lectures on travel and science were given on Saturday 
afternoons during March and April, and October and Novembe . 
in the James Simpson Theatre, and were attended by 22.787 
adults, Also there were provided 422 guide-lecture tours for adul ts, 
which were participated in by 13,412 persons, 

Captain G. Allan Hancock, of Los Angeles, and Dr. Harry M. 
Wegeforth, President of the Zoological Society of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, were elected Patrons of the Museum. This was done in 
recognition of Captain Hancock's sponsorship of an expedition which 
obtained excellent specimens of elephant seals for the Museum, 
and in recognition of the services of both Captain Hancock and Dr. 
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Wegeforth in organizing and personally participating in the work 
of this expedition. 

Dr. B. P. Georges Hochreutiner, Director of the Conservatoire 
et Jardin Botaniques at Geneva, Switzerland, was elected a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Museum in recognition of important 
assistance he has rendered to Field Museum in its joint botanical 
project with the Rockefeller Foundation. Through Dr. Hoch- 
reutiner’s cooperation the important collections of type specimens 
of plants in the institution he heads were made available for photo- 
graphing, which resulted in an exceedingly important contribution 
to the collection of type specimen photographs. These now number 
approximately 26,000 negatives. 

Five names were added to the list of Contributors to the Museum. 
Prince M. U. M. Salie, of Galle, Ceylon, was elected a Contributor 
in recognition of his gift to the Museum of a collection, valued at 
$5,000, of fifty-five precious stones representing the principal varieties 
found in Ceylon. Mr. Leon Mandel and Mr. Fred L. Mandel, Jr., 
were elected Contributors in appreciation of their generous contri- 
butions of funds which made possible the Mandel-Field Museum 
Zoological Expedition to Venezuela in 1932. Master Stanley Field 
Blaschke was elected a Contributor in recognition of a gift of $1,000 
in cash made in his name by his father, Mr. Frederick Blaschke, 
of Cold Spring-on-Hudson, New York. Miss Malvina Hoffman, of 
New York and Paris, was elected a Contributor in recognition of the 
gift of a limestone bust of a Chinese boy which she sculptured. 

Mr. Knox Hearne, of New York, was elected a Non-Resident 
Life Member. A list of Members in all classes will be found at the 
end of this Report (p. 109). 

The Museum suffered a severe loss in the death of Dr. Oliver 
Cummings Farrington, Curator of the Department of Geology for 
thirty-nine years. At its meeting held on November 20, the 
Board of Trustees adopted the following resolution in honor of Dr. 
Farrington: 

“In the death on November 2, 1933, of Dr. Oliver Cummings 
Farrington, Curator of Geology at Field Museum of Natural History 
since 1894, the Board of Trustees is sorrowfully aware of the loss 
of one of the oldest, and one of the ablest, members of the Museum 
Staff. Dr. Farrington had been associated with this institution, as 
head of its Department of Geology, from the very beginnings of its 
active functioning as a scientific organization. 
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“In scientific circles Dr. Farrington was regarded with extreme 
respect and admiration not only for the very successful work he did 
in building up Field Museum's geological collections and activities, 
but also as a great scholar, and one of the world’s foremost authorities 
on gems and gem minerals, and on meteorites. 

“The tremendous breadth of his knowledge of all divisions of 
the science of geology, and his outstanding skill in museum work, 
have their permanent monument in the exhibits occupying the various 
halls of his Department, which bear throughout the evidences of 
his mastery of the subjects they illustrate. Learned to the highest 
degree, he was supremely possessed of that faculty which makes 
the ideal museum man—the ability to translate his erudition into 
forms easily intelligible to the least-read layman. He was, thus, 
a great educator, spreading knowledge to the millions of people 
visiting the exhibits for which he was responsible. 

“Dr. Farrington frequently went out into the field to collect 
material for the Museum, his most important undertaking of this 
kind having been as leader of the Marshall Field Geological Expedi- 
tion to Brazil in 1922-23. He was the author of important scientific 
publications issued by Field Museum and other publishers. He 
had achieved note as a teacher of science in academies and univer- 
sities, and was an officer and fellow of prominent scientific societies 
Great expositions sought and received his advice and assistance in 
their scientific divisions. Some years ago the Trustees of Field 
Museum elected him a Life Member of this institution. 

“In his passing the Trustees recognize the loss of a man of broad 
intellect and high character, whose devotion to science resulted 
in a career of splendid achievements. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that this expression of the Trustees’ 
appreciation of Dr. Farrington’s many years of loyal and valuable 
service to the Museum and to science, be permanently preserved on 
the records of the Board: 

“And be it further resolved that our deep sympathy be conveved 
to his bereaved family, and that a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to his widow.” 

A memorial resolution was adopted also by the Director, scientific 
staff, and entire personnel of the Museum. 

News of the death on April 20 of Dr. William Henry Holmes 
was received with regret. Dr. Holmes was the first Curator of 
Anthropology of this institution, having joined the staff in 1894, 
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and served for several years. Later he became head curator of 
anthropology of the United States National Museum, and director 
of the National Gallery of Art in Washington. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees, held January 
16, President Stanley Field was re-elected for the twenty-fifth time; 
Second Vice-President Albert A. Sprague was elected First Vice- 
President, filling the vacancy caused in that office by the death, 
in August, 1932, of Mr. Martin A. Ryerson; Third Vice-President 
James Simpson was elected Second Vice-President, and Trustee 
Albert W. Harris was elected Third Vice-President. Mr. Solomon 
A. Smith, Treasurer and Assistant Secretary, and the incumbent 
Director and Secretary, were re-elected to their respective offices. 
Two vacancies on the Board, caused by the deaths in 1932 of 
Trustees William V. Kelley and Martin A. Ryerson, remained un- 
filled during 1933. 

The year was noteworthy for the number of exhibits which were 
completed and opened to public view. The most important of these 
were the sculptures representing the principal races of mankind in 
Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall (Hall 3), and the restorations 
illustrating types of prehistoric men and various phases of their 
cultures in the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World (Hall ©). 
Both these new halls are unique in their fields—no other institu- 
tion has exhibits treating these subjects on the scale undertaken 
here. Their preparation involved years of research and extensive 
expeditions to gather data and material in various parts of the world. 

Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall has been made possible by a 
large bequest from the late Chauncey Keep, for many years a Trustee 
of the Museum, and by generous contributions from Mrs. Stanley 
Field and Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe, of Chicago, and Trustee 
Marshall Field. The hall contains nearly 2 hundred life-size sculp- 
tures, including full-length figures, busts, and heads, chiefly in 
bronze, illustrating the principal racial types of the human species 
as they exist today, and depicting their physical characteristics. 
The types shown range from primitive peoples still living in remote 
jungle places but in danger of extinction in the near future under 
the advance of the white man’s civilization, to the most highly 
cultured peoples of the world. All the sculptures are the work of 
Miss Malvina Hoffman, well-known sculptor of New York and 
Paris, who spent some three years on the task of their execution, 
traveling practically around the world to obtain the most representa- 
tive living models of the various races in their native lands. The 
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monumental sculpture in the center of the hall is a gift from Mrs. 
schweppe. This group of figures, in heroic size, of a white, a black, 
and a yellow man, symbolizes the “Unity of Mankind.” 

The various expeditions since 1927, preliminary to the preparation 
of the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World, were financed by Mr. 
Marshall Field. Among other principal contributors to the cost 
of creation of this hall are Trustees Frederick H. Rawson and Silas 
H. Strawn. The principal feature of the hall consists of eight repro- 
ductions of actual prehistoric sites in Europe, with life-size restora- 
tions of men of the various periods represented. These groups are 
the work of Mr. Frederick Blaschke, well-known sculptor of Cold 
Spring-on-Hudson, New York. The backgrounds were painted by 
Staff Artist Charles A. Corwin. The general plan of the hall was 
worked out, and its execution supervised, by Assistant Curator 
Henry Field, in collaboration with Dr. Berthold Laufer, Curator of 
the Department of Anthropology. The subjects of the groups 
are the Chellean, Neanderthal, Aurignacian, Solutrean, Magdalenian, 
Azilian, Neolithic, and Swiss Lake Dweller periods of man’s develop- 
ment, covering a span of from about 250,000 down to 8,000 years 
ago, Supplementing the groups are extensive series of archaeological 
collections and other exhibits bearing upon man’s progress through 
the ages from approximately one million years ago. 

Another important addition to the Department of Anthropology 
during the year was made by the installation in Alcove Al, between 
Halls A and E, of a collection representing the ethnology of the 
aboriginal tribes of Australia. This is probably the largest and most 
complete collection of Australian aboriginal material in this country . 

Several important habitat groups were added to the exhibits 
of the Department of Zoology. An excellent group of African lions 
was installed in Carl E, Akeley Memorial Hall (Hall 22). The 
specimens, a large male, a female, and four small kittens, were 
obtained by Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field during a hunting trip 
they made in Tanganyika in 1930. Staff Taxidermist C. J. Albrecht 
mounted the animals. 

In William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17) there was installed a group 
of the great gaur ox or seladang of Asia. These fine animals, rare in 
museums, make a strikingly beautiful group. Dominating the group 
is a large bull which fell to the rifle of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
while he was leader of the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition 
to Eastern Asia for Field Museum in 1928-29. Other specimens 
included are a cow presented by the late Charles Rydell of Superior, 
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Wisconsin, and a young calf presented for the group by Messrs. 
George F. Ryan and George G. Carey, IJr., of Baltimore, who ob- 
tained it on one of their expeditions. The group was prepared by 
Staff Taxidermists Julius Friesser and Arthur G. Rueckert. The 
background was painted by Artist Corwin. 

An exhibit of Florida manatees or sea-cows was placed on view 
in the Hall of Marine *.ammals (Hall N). To prepare this group, 
specimens of the manatee ‘n fresh natural condition were obtained 
through the cooperation of the John G. Shedd Aquarium. From 
these, reproductions were made in cellulose-acetate by Staff Taxi- 
dermist Leon L. Walters, assisted by Mr. Edgar G. Laybourne. 
The method used is that invented by Mr. Walters, and used so 
successfully in the past for reptiles and for hairless or nearly hairless 
* mammals. By this method the skin is reproduced in such a way 4s 
to preserve the finest details of texture and exact shades of color. 
There are two animals in the group, shown in characteristic attitudes 
in an underwater scene. The background was painted by Taxider- 
mist Leon L. Pray. 

The orang specimens which formerly occupied a square floor 
. ease in Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall (Hall 22) were reinstalled in 
a built-in case with a semi-elliptical painted background in William 
V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17). An elaborate tree-top scene in a tropical 
forest was prepared, and the group, placed in this setting, is very 
much improved in beauty and realism as compared with its old 
arrangement. The reinstallation and the painting of the background 
are the work of Taxidermist Pray. 

Another orang exhibit, a single specimen representing the first 
serious attempt to apply the so-called ‘‘eelluloid” process to hairy 
mammals, was added to the systematic collection of mammals in 
Hall 15. This specimen is partly real, and partly synthetic, and was 
prepared by Taxidermist Walters. The receipt of a fresh specimen, 
shortly after its death in a 200, provided the opportunity for this 
interesting experiment which has proved highly successful. By 
means of the special technique employed, the natural skin is replaced 
in the exhibit by a celluloid-like composition, but the original hair 
of the animal is imbedded in this composition exactly as it was 
formerly in the skin. This method has certain advantages over the 
conventional taxidermy technique in which the dried and tanned 
«kins of animals are used, but it is not designed to displace the 
earlier methods except for subjects to which it is peculiarly adapted. 
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A strikingly interesting group placed in Stanley Field Hall is 
that of the bower bird of New Guinea, for which specimens were 
obtained by the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition of Field Museum 
in 1929, The group includes the complicated bower, decorated with 
colorful fruits and berries, built by the bird. The male is seen 
performing his courtship dance while the female looks on through 
the bower. The birds were mounted by Assistant Taxidermist 
John W. Moyer. 

In Hall 21 there was installed a screen of birds-of-paradise, 
including specimens obtained by the Crane Expedition, the Kelley— 
Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition, the Suydam Cutting Sikkim Expedi- 
tion, and the Field Museum-Chicago Daily News “Abyssinian 
Expedition. These were mounted by Mr. Moyer. Five screens of 
North American birds, prepared by Taxidermist Ashley Hine, were 
also added to Hall 21. 

An unusually large and fine specimen of bison bull, presented to 
the Museum by Colonel Wallis Huidekoper, owner of the American 
Ranch at Twodot, Montana, was placed on exhibition in the col- 
lection of horned and hoofed mammals in George M. Pullman Hall 
(Hall 13), The specimen came from a large herd on Colonel Huide- 
koper’s ranch. It weighed about 2,300 pounds when alive. Taxi- 
dermist Julius Friesser mounted it. 

An exhibit of armadillos, anteaters, sloths, and their relatives 
was installed in Hall 15. The specimens include various species 
collected by the Marshall Field Brazilian Expedition in 1926, an 
aardvark taken on the Harold White-John Coats African Expedition 
in 1929, and a specimen of Temminck’s pangolin presented to the 
Museum by the late Robert T. Everard, of Detroit. Also added to 
Hall 15 was a case containing all the more important species of dogs 
(exclusive of domestic varieties) and wolves of the world. These 
were prepared by Taxidermist Albrecht. 

A number of reproductions of interesting fishes were installed 
in Albert W. Harris Hall (Hall 18). Among these are angler-fish, 





rassum fish, Labrador sea trout, wolf herring and bonefish. The . 





csasnal specimens of some of these were obtained through the cooper- 
ation of the John G. Shedd Aquarium, others were collected by 
expeditions, and the bonefish was presented to the Museum by 
Colonel Lewis 5. Thompson of Red Bank, New Jersey. They were 
prepared by Taxidermists Pray and Rueckert. 

To the osteological exhibits in Hall 19 there were added screens 
of skeletons of monotremes, marsupials, and edentates, prepared by 
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Assistant Curator Edmond N. Gueret and his assistant, Mr. D. 
Dwight Davis. 

An unusual exhibit, showing the fossil skeleton of a ground sloth 
in the earth as it was discovered by the Marshall Field Paleontolog- 
ical Expedition to Argentina and Bolivia in 1927, was installed in 
Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38). This exhibit, with its explana- 
tory label, serves to answer questions, often asked by visitors, as 
to how paleontologists find fossil skeletons. The group was pre- 
pared by Mr. Phil C. Orr of the staff of the Department of Geology. 

A collection of rare elemental gases of the argon family presented 
by the Air Reduction Sales Company, of Chicago, was installed 
in the corridor connecting Hall 36 and Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall 
(Hall 87). The gases are seen, glowing with the bright colors they 
radiate when used in neon and similar signs, by exciting them to 
luminosity with an electric current which passes through the tubes 
containing them when a button on the exhibition case is pressed. 
Five tubes contain the gases argon, neon, helium, krypton, and 
xenon, and three other tubes contain mixtures of these. 

To the meteorite collection in Hall 34 there were added eighteen 
specimens from the group of meteorite craters at Henbury, Australia, 
which show meteorites and also the lava and silica-glass into which 
some of the rock of the crater walls has been changed by the heat 
resulting from the impact of gigantic meteorites. Specimens repre- 
senting these features are comparatively rare, as there are only five 
craters of recognized meteoritic origin in the world. Also in Hall 34 
there was placed an exhibit illustrating, by five specimens showing 
various stages, the method of cutting a “varnistar’ from rock crystal. 
The material for this exhibit was presented to the Museum by Mr. 
Stephen Varni, of New York. Another exhibit added to Hall 34 
consists of two large crystals of selenite in the form of prismatic 
columns, so striking in appearance that they have been given a case 
by themselves in the mineral collection. 

The exhibit of liquid petroleum products formerly in Hall 36 
has been replaced, through the courtesy of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), by a synoptic eollection intended to indicate the wide 
ramifications of petroleum products and the many ways in which 
they affect our daily lives. 

In the Department of Botany a plantation rubber tree showing 
the manner in which the bark is cut in shallow V-shaped incisions, 
and a wild rubber tree showing the effects of tapping in the crude 
manner formerly in use on the lower Amazon, were placed on exhibi- 
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tion among the raw plant materials in Hall 28. Shown with these 
are tools used for making the incisions, and specimens of Para rubber 
in the form in which it comes to market. The exhibit was made 
possible by gifts of material from Van Cleef Brothers and the Wilkin- 
son Process Rubber Company of Chicago, and by collections obtained 
by the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon in 1929. 
To illustrate the botanical characters of the Hevea rubber tree a 
fruiting branch of this tree, obtained by the Amazon expedition, 
was reproduced in the Plant Reproduction Laboratories of the 
Museum. 

To the Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29) have been added several 
exhibits prepared by the Plant Reproduction Laboratories. Among 
these may be mentioned the Panama hat palm; a large aquatic aroid, 
Monitrichardia, of tropical America, best known as the aninga; a 
branch of the cupuassu tree, related to the cacao: a branch of biriba 
which bears one of the largest and most delicious of tropical fruits; 
and a branch of the sweet gum known as liquidambar. The labora- 
tories also produced a reproduction of a tobacco plant which has 
been placed on exhibition in Hall 28. A number of other additions 
were made to the economic collections in Halls 25 and 28. 

Besides the installation of many new exhibits, the work of 
reinstallation of the collections in many halls continued in all depart- 
ments. In many instances reinstallation included the addition of 
new material. Detailed accounts of this work will be found under 
the various Department headings in this Report. Halls in which 
especially extensive reinstallations were made include Edward E. 
and Emma B. Ayer Hall (Hall 2) devoted to Greek, Roman, and 
Etruscan archaeology; Hall 7, archaeology of the southwestern United 
States; George T. and Frances Gaylord Smith Hall (Hall 24), 
Chinese archaeology; H. N. Higinbotham Hall (Hall 31), gems and 
jewels; Joseph N. Field Hall (Hall A), Melanesian ethnology; and 
the Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29). 

Although expeditions and field work were eliminated from the 
budget, the Museum benefited from a number of expeditions financed 
privately in the interests of the institution. Captain G. Allan 
Hancock, of Los Angeles, organized and led, aboard his scien- 
tific cruising ship, Velero III, an expedition to Guadalupe island 
off Mexico's west coast, which obtained specimens for a proposed 
habitat group of elephant seals. Dr. Harry M. Wegeforth, Presi- 
dent of the Zoological Society of San Diego, California, was also 
instrumental in the organization of this expedition. Part of the 
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expenses were paid with money from the Mrs. Emily Crane 
Chadbourne Fund. Two members of the Museum’s taxidermy 
staff, Messrs. Julius Friesser and Frank C. Wonder, accompanied 
the party. Five fine elephant seals, ranging in weight from 250 to 
5,000 pounds, were collected. The Museum is indebted to the Mex- 
ican government for its cooperation in granting permission for the 
hunting of these animals which are under strict protection. 

The Field Museum Archaeological Expedition to the Southwest, 
financed from funds provided by the late Julius and Augusta N. 
Rosenwald, conducted its third season of excavations on the site of 
the Lowry ruin in southwestern Colorado. Dr. Paul S. Martin, 

ssistant Curator of North American Archaeology, was leader, as 
in the expedition’s two previous seasons in the summers of 1930 
and 1931. Additional rooms of the pueblo were laid bare and 
large collections of artifacts were obtained during the 1933 season. 


A zoological expedition sponsored by Mr. Leon Mandel, of 
Chicago, to make extensive collections of birds, mammals, reptiles, 
and amphibians, sailed for Guatemala in November. This expedi- 
tion, known as the Leon Mandel Guatemala Expedition of Field 
Museum, will continue its work for several months of 1954. Personnel 
includes Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant Curator of Reptiles, as 
leader; Mr. Emmet R. Blake, ornithologist; Mr. F. J. W. Schmidt, 
mammalogist: and Mr. Daniel Clark, general assistant. Mr. Mandel 
himself joined the party late in the year to participate in part of 
its work. 

Toward the end of-the year an expedition, which is to begin 
operations in 1934, was organized. Mrs. Oscar Straus, of New York, 
is its sponsor, and it will be known as the Straus West African 
Expedition of Field Museum. The expedition will collect birds and 
mammals in Senegal, Nigeria, and Angola. Mr. Rudyerd Boulton, 
Assistant Curator of Birds, will be leader. Other members of the 
party will be Mr. Frank C. Wonder of the museum’s taxidermy 
staff, Mr. John F. Jennings, of Chicago, as photographer, Mrs. 
Boulton, and, for part of the trip, Mrs. Straus herself. 

A number of rare fossil mammals and reptiles were obtained for 
the Museum by Mr. Eryan Patterson, Assistant in Paleontology, 
while on a field trip in western Colorado during the summer. He was 
accompanied by Messrs. James H. and Clayton A. Quinn. Of 
special importance in the collection are skulls and parts of skeletons 
of an animal that has been one of the rarest of fossil mammals— 
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Titanoides faberi, representative of the Amblypoda, an extinct order 
of primitive hoofed mammals. 

Mr. Sharat K. Roy, Assistant Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology, made a valuable collection of Cambrian and Cretaceous 
fossils in Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey. He was assisted 
on the expedition by Mr. Floyd Markham, of Chicago. 


Great progress was made in the work of photographing type 
specimens of Central and South American plants in European 
herbaria—a joint project of the Rockefeller Foundation and Field 
Museum, in charge of Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride. A 
full report on this subject will be found under the heading Depart- 
ment of Botany, Expeditions and Research (p. 44). 

Arrangements were made with Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
U.S.N., to collect for the Museum, during the course of his current 
expedition to the antarctic regions, eight or ten specimens of emperor 
penguin for a proposed habitat group. The expenses in connection 
with this project were provided for from the zoological fund con- 
tributed by Mrs. Emily Crane Chadbourne. 

Various benefactions, both in money and materials, were received 
during the year, for which grateful acknowledgment is herewith 
made. Funds received by gift are detailed below: 

President Stanley Field contributed $13,272.23 towards liquida- 
tion of the building fund deficit. 

Mr. Marshall Field gave $9,000, his final contribution toward 
payment of expenses in connection with Chauncey Keep Memorial 
(Hall 3). 

Mrs. James Nelson Raymond, of Chicago, contributed $3,000 
which was applied toward the operating expenses of the James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for Public School 
and Children’s Lectures, of which she is the founder, and which 
she has generously supported ever since its establishment in 1925, 

Mr. Leon Mandel, of Chicago, is the donor of $4,351.30 to 
meet the expenses of the Leon Mandel Guatemala Expedition of 
Field Museum. 

Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe, of Chicago, made a gift of $3,000 
to enable the Museum to purchase certain of the sculptures now 
in Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall. 

Mrs. E. Marshall Field, of New York, contributed $5,000 toward 
the general operating expenses of the Museum. 
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A gift of $250 was received from Mr. Henry J. Patten, of Chicago. 

Mr. John P. Kellogg, of Chicago, made a gift of $150 toward 
the expenses of a zoological expedition to Guatemala. Mr. B. E. 
Axe and Mrs. Frances C. Axe, of Seattle, Washington, gave $70 
for the purchase of a gold nugget. 

Miscellaneous cash contributions totaling $9,227.19 were received 
in addition to the above-mentioned individual gifts. 

A bequest was left to the Museum by the late Mrs. Edward D. 
Moeng, of Chicago. 

From the Rosenwald Family Association the Museum received 
$7,909.49 in payment of all accrued interest to October 1, 1933, on 
the bequest of the late Mrs. Augusta N. Rosenwald. 

The South Park Commissioners turned over to the Museum 
$125,802.68, representing the institution’s share, as authorized by 
the state legislature, of collections made during 1933 under the 
tax levies for 1931 and previous years. 

Of the gifts of material for the collections of the various depart- 
ments which were presented by friends of the Museum during the 
year, some have already been mentioned on preceding pages in 
connection with their installation as exhibits or their acquisition by 
expeditions. 

A notable gift is a collection of fifty-five precious stones repre- 
senting the principal varieties mined in Ceylon, which was presented 
by Prince M. U. M. Salie, of Galle, Ceylon. These stones have been 
distributed among the collection of gems and jewels in H. N. 
Higinbotham Hall (Hall 31). Mrs. Richard T, Crane, Jr., presented, 
in memory of the late Richard T. Crane, Jr., Benefactor and for 
many years a Trustee of the Museum, an ancient Peruvian gold 
beaker of exceptional excellence. Mr. Homer E. Sargent, of 
Pasadena, California, gave the Museum a fine old Mexican serape 
and thirteen rare textiles from Algeria. 

Through the generosity of Mr. C. Suydam Cutting, of New York, 
the Museum received an extremely interesting collection of birds 
and mammals from Upper Burma, where they were collected by 
Lord Cranbrook and Captain F. Kingdon Ward. A fine male speci- 
men of the rare spectacled bear of northern South America was 
presented by Mesars. W. A. Olen and F. D. Hurley, of Clintonville, 
Wisconsin. For the mineral collections a purple fluorite crystal of 
unusually large size was presented by the Crystal Fluorspar Com- 
pany, of Elizabethtown, Illinois. A specimen of the rare kind of 
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porphyry called rhombenporphyry, which is found in Oslo, Norway, 
and seldom, if ever, elsewhere, was presented by Mr. Johan Eriksen, 
of Oslo. Mr. Frederick Blaschke, of Cold Spring-on-Hudson, New 
York, gave the Museum an interesting example of placer gold, 
found in the crop of a duck. Eighteen reels of motion pictures of 
Tibetan dancers were presented by Dr. Wilhelm Filchner, of Berlin, 
Germany. Mrs. William H. Moore, of New York, gave the Museum 
fifteen metal mirrors and other archaeological material from China. 

The American Museum of Natural History, New York, made 
a gift of seven reels of the Martin Johnson feature motion picture 
film, Simba. Mr. Arthur 8. Vernay, of New York and London, 
gave two complete reels of the film, India, and some other motion 
picture films. Two mounted specimens of capercaillie were received 
from Mr. James Simpson. Mr. and Mrs. John P. Kellogg, of Chicago, 
presented 117 African birdskins. From Mr. Philip M. Chancellor, 
of Santa Barbara, California, was received a gift of forty-nine 
ethnological specimens representing the Yaqui Indians of Mexico. 
An extremely rare set of ten books came to the Museum as a gift 
from Mrs. Robert E. Ross, Mrs. Joseph H. King, and Mrs. William 
E. Pratt, of Chicago. It is the catalogue of the famous collection of 
Oriental porcelains of William T. Walters in Baltimore, Maryland. 

As in past years, many other gifts were received from a multitude 
of sources, of which details will be found in the departmental sections 
of this Report under the heading Accessions, and also in the tabu- 
lated List of Accessions which begins on page 94. A number of 
gifts were received during the summer from visitors to A Century 
of Progress exposition who also visited the Museum and took the 
opportunity to bring specimens of various kinds of objects to the 
Museum for identification. 

The name, Mary D. Sturges Hall, which formerly applied to 
Hall 3, has been transferred to Hall 5, because of the occupation 
of Hall 3 by the new exhibits pertaining to the races of mankind, 
and the renaming of Hall 3 as Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall in 
recognition of the late Mr. Keep’s contribution toward these exhibits. 

His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar Sir Savaji Rao III, ruling 
monarch of Baroda, was a visitor at Field Museum on August 29. 
Among other distinguished visitors entertained at the Museum 
during the year were Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., widow of the 
late President Theodore Roosevelt; Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, 
former curator of paleontology at the British Museum; Dr. Victor 
Van Straelen, Director of the Musée Royale d'Histoire Naturelle 
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de Belgique, Brussels; Dr. A. W. Grabau, professor of paleontology 
at the National University of China and chief paleontologist of the 
Chinese Geological Survey, Peiping; Professor Richard Willstitter, 
of Munich, winner of the 1915 Nobel prize in chemistry; Sir John 
Flett, K.B.E., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain; and’ Mr. 
W. Campbell Smith of the mineral division of the British Museum. 

During the convention of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held in Chicago in June, meetings of various 
sections were held in the James Simpson Theatre and the small 
lecture hall of Field Museum. On the evening of June 23 a special 
“open house’’ was held for members of the association, and a large 
number of the delegates attended. The use of the Museum lecture 
hall was extended also to the American Association of Museums for 
one of its meetings. 

Because of Field Museum’s important meteorite collection, 
largest in the world in number of falls represented, meetings at which 
the Society for Research on Meteorites was organized were held 
in the lecture hall on August 21 and 22. The late Dr. Oliver C. 
Farrington, then Curator of Geology, was elected honorary president 
of this society, and Associate Curator Henry W. Nichols (now 
Acting Curator of Geology) was elected a member of the council 
of the organization. 

Because of the heavy traffic caused by A Century of Progress 
exposition, special regulations were put into effect by the South 
Park Commissioners during the period of the fair whereby parking 
of automobiles was not permitted in the vicinity of Field Museum 
or other institutions in Grant Park. 

Through the courtesy of WGN, the Chicago Tribune radio 
station, a series of broadcasts on Field Museum and its activities 
was begun in December, and will be continued into 1934. The 
speakers include the Director and departmental heads of the Museum. 

A number of objects for which the Museum no longer had use 
because of the possession of other similar material sufficient for its 
collections, or because of lack of suitable exhibition space, were 
sold. Among these were the large Chinese gateway obtained at the 
close of the Panama Pacific International Exposition of San 
Francisco in 1915; twelve totem poles, potlatch figures, and house- 
posts of the Northwest Coast Indians; material for twelve Hopi 
altars; a mastodon skeleton; and miscellaneous duplicate material 
of various kinds. Some 250 reproductions of Greek and 
bronze objects have been removed from the collections in Edward E. 
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and Emma B. Ayer Hall, and are now available to any institutions 
or private collectors who might be interested in purchasing them. 

Prior to their disposal by sale, the Chinese gateway and the 
totem poles were loaned to A Century of Progress exposition and 
exhibited at appropriate locations on the fair grounds. 

Thirty-one of the more important habitat groups of animals in 
the Museum were made the subject of illustrations of a most unusual 
kind in a book, The Animal Kingdom, published by the Orthovis 
Company of Chicago. The pictures are printed by a special process 
which makes them appear, when viewed through the “‘orthoscope”’ 
(an optical device accompanying each copy of the book), to be in 
three dimensions, like the groups they depict. 

Following the death of Dr. Oliver C. Farrington, Curator of the 
Department of Geology, Associate Curator Henry W. Nichols was 
appointed Acting Curator of the Department. Mr. Nichols had 
been associated with the Museum and with Dr. Farrington since 
1894, and his experience on expeditions, in research, and in museum 
methods, assure that the work of the Department will be continued 
uninterruptedly along the same lines upon which it has been success- 
fully conducted in the past. 

With a reassignment of duties, the title of Mr. Sharat K. Roy, 
until recently Assistant Curator of Invertebrate Paleontology, was 
changed to Assistant Curator of Geology. 

At the end of the year Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Assistant in Wood 
Technology in the Department of Botany, was made Assistant 
Curator of Economic Botany, to be effective from January 1, 1934. 

Professor A. C. Noé, paleobotanist of the University of Chicago, 
was appointed Research Associate in Paleobotany on the staff of 
the Museum. 

Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant Curator of Reptiles, who had 
been granted six months’ leave of absence for research at European 
museums under a fellowship grant from the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation of New York, completed this work, and 
returned to his duties at the Museum. 

Miss Bertha M. Schweitzer was employed as a clerk and plant 
mounter in the Department of Botany. 

Under the provisions of the Field Museum Employes’ Pension 
Fund, insurance amounting to $6,000 was paid to Mrs. Oliver C. 
Farrington, widow of the late Dr. Farrington, Curator of Geology, 
whose death has been noted elsewhere in this Report. | 
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Through the assignment, late in the year, of a number of workers 
to the Museum by the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, a 
considerable amount of routine clerical and similar work, which 
otherwise would have had to be postponed indefinitely, was accom- 
plished without additional payroll expense to the Museum. Some 
of these workers are employed under the provisions of the Civil 
Works Service of the federal government, which pays them, and 
others are employed under the Illinois “work relief" plan and paid 
by the state. This arrangement, which is of benefit both to persons 
who would otherwise be unemployed, and to the Museum, will be 
continued in 1964. 

The scope of the Art Research Classes conducted at the Museum 
in cooperation with the Art Institute of Chicago was greatly ex- 
panded, and the number of students exceeded that of any previous 
year. In addition to the original class in drawing, painting, and 
illustration, which was continued with some thirty-five students 
enrolled, classes were organized for three new groups. 

One of the new classes is a separate training group for art teachers 
in which there were another thirty-five students. Study at Field 
Museum has now been designated as a required course for all students 
in teachers’ training classes of the School of the Art Institute. 
Another of the new classes eSfablished in 1933 is one for a summer 
course, designed to meet the needs of teachers and others who wish 
to pursue further art research studies and are unable, because of 
their employment, to attend the autumn, winter, and spring classes. 
About eighteen students participated in this course. The third new 
class is one conducted on Saturdays through the greater part of the 
year, which offers supplementary work for the benefit of professional 
artists, teachers, and others who are engaged on other days but can 
devote a half ora full day to study on Saturdays. In this group there 
were about fifteen persons enrolled. 

Much work of high quality was produced by students in all the 
classes. The same instructor who has conducted these classes for a 
number of years, Mr. John Gilbert Wilkins, of the faculty of the Art 
Institute school, was again in charge. The students use exhibits in 
the Museum as subjects for the paintings, designs, sculptures, and 
other work they produce, A classroom with working facilities is 
provided by the Museum for their use. 

The students in the above-mentioned classes are all engaged 
in comparatively advanced work. In addition to these, the classes of 
children inaugurated in 1932 by the Saturday School of the Art 
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Institute were continued in 1983. More than one hundred children 
were enrolled in these. They ranged from pupils in the fourth grade 
of elementary schools to high school students. 

From June 1 to September 30, a period corresponding to the 
most important months of A Century of Progress exposition, the 
Museum was kept open daily from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M., or an hour later 
than is usual in the summer schedule. 

Measures to save expense on electric lighting were continued, 
and in the autumn the Museum signed an “off peak” form of con- 
tract with the Commonwealth Edison Company from which economy 
benefits might be derived. This called for a reduction of the amount 
of current used between the hours of 4:30 P.M. and 7:30 P.m. during 
the months of November, December, January, and February. To 
facilitate this, and for other reasons, changes were made in the 
schedule of visiting hours to be observed at the Museum in 
future. Henceforth the hours during the various seasons will be 
as follows: November 1 to March 31, 9 A.M. to 4:30 P.m.; April 1 to 30 
and September 1 to October 31, 9 A.m. to 5 p.m.; May 1 to August 31, 
9 a.m. to 6 P.M. During the period when the 4:30 closing hour is 
in effect, the Museum will be kept open until 5 o'clock on Sundays 
and holidays; in September, up to and including Labor Day, the 
closing hour will be 6 P.M. 

The use of electricity was further cut down during the daytime 
hours by changing the lighting in the shop of the Division of Printing; 
by installing pendant switches in the general Library and the libraries 
of the Departments of Botany and Geology; and by using only the 
two center chandeliers in Stanley Field Hall on dark days when the 
hall required lighting. 

The superintendent of maintenance, the chief engineer, and the 
working forces under their supervision, gave the usual careful atten- 
tion to proper maintenance of the building, and many improve- 
ments were effected. Some ofthe more important are detailed below. 

Foreseeing unusual crowds during the summer months, revisions 
were made in the arrangement of the ticket and checking counters 
at the north and south entrances to facilitate service to the public. 
New checking facilities were provided for 600 umbrellas, 300 coats, 
and many packages. 

The opening this year of the two large new halls in the Department 
of Anthropology—Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall (Hall 3) and the 
Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World (Hall C)—imposed especially 
heavy work upon the maintenance division. To prepare Hall 3 
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to become Keep Hall it was first necessary to remove from it all the 
eases devoted to North American archaeology which formerly 
occupied it. These were transferred from the first floor to their new 
location in Hall B on the ground floor. Prior to this operation Hall B 
was prepared to receive these exhibits. Twelve insulating panels 
with ventilators in the windows were installed; the doors and tile 
wall at the east end of the hall were removed; the ceiling lights were 
rearranged in two straight lines; and the walls and ceiling were 
patched and painted. 

Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall (Hall 3) was entirely remodeled. 
The central part of the hall was reconstructed to form an octagon 
around the “Unity of Mankind” bronze group, and the sections of 
the hall on either side of this octagon were reconstructed into a 
series of alcoves (see Plate III). Seventy-seven pedestals were built 
for the exhibition of the bronze and stone figures created by Miss 
Malvina Hoffman; also three shadow box niches in the walls. At 
the east end of the hall eight individually lighted wall cases were 
built and prepared for the installation of physical anthropology 
exhibits. Four temporary display boxes were provided for illumi- 
nated colored transparent pictures. The walls and ceiling of Keep 
Hall were decorated; a rubber tile floor and baseboard were in- 
stalled: four new double benches were provided; and the hall was 
equipped with indirect illumination. A partition was built be- 
tween Keep Hall and James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Hall (Hall 4). 

In the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World (Hall C) the fronts 
of eight group cases were built out to provide space for tipping the 
view glasses forward so as to eliminate reflections. Six new wall 
cases were built in this hall, and the ground framework was con- 
structed for four groups. All sixteen cases on the south side of this 
hall were glazed and finished, and the walls and ceiling were patched 
and painted. 

The maintenance force gave assistance to the scientific Depart- 
ments in various other new installations, reinstallations, or rearrange- 
ments of exhibits. Among such operations were the following: 
remodeling of the case containing the group showing Indians making 
stone implements, in Hall B; remodeling of the case containing 
the model of a Walpi pueblo in Hall 7 (Stanley McCormick Col- 
lection, archaeology and ethnology of southwestern United States); 
building the ground framework for the gaur ox and orang groups in 
William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17), and glazing and finishing the cases 
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containing them; remodeling a built-in case at the west end of the 
same hall for a proposed proboscis monkey group; reconstruction 
of a 12’x12’ case for the new lion group in Carl E. Akeley Memorial 
Hall (Hall 22); rebuilding a 15'x 15' case in the same hall to accom- 
modate a proposed group of bongo; construction of a wall case for 
the exhibit of rhinoceros horn cups in George T. and Frances 
Gaylord Smith Hall (Hall 24); and construction, glazing, and 
finishing of the case containing the new exhibit of a fossil sloth in 
matrix, in Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38). 

All lighting fixtures, and the tops of built-in exhibition cases 
containing concealed lighting arrangements, were cleaned in the 
early part of the year. In Hall B, to which the North American 
archaeological exhibits have been transferred, twenty-five lighting 
fixtures were hung, and one large case was equipped for illumination. 
In the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World (Hall C) electrical work 
was completed on the cases containing the groups, and fifteen floor 
cases were wired for lighting. In Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall 
(Hall 3) twenty-six new circuits were run in, 226 lamps installed, and 
eight wall cases wired. In George T. and Frances Gaylord Smith 
Hall (Hall 24) eleven wall cases were wired. 

In the general Library 1,350 square feet of steel shelving were 
installed. In the Herbarium seven additional all-steel eight-door 
storage cases were assembled. In the Department of Zoology 
laboratories twenty-seven all-steel bird and mammal storage cases, 
with 240 large trays and 600 small ones, were provided. 

On the exterior of the building, sixty-three window sills and eight 
window transoms were replaced, and twenty-three sills were repaired. 

Five large signs containing information about the Museum for 
visitors to A Century of Progress were set up at advantageous 
locations on the lawns around the Museum. 

In the public lavatories valves were overhauled generally. The 
Crane Company, of Chicago, changed all old valves in the men’s 
lavatory, which had been giving trouble, to a new type which has 
proved very satisfactory. This was done without cost to the Museum. 

Because of the building of street car tracks over the Illinois 
Central Railroad the Museum water main had to be changed and 
about 500 feet of new pipe laid. This involved no expense to the 

During the summer the boilers and the heating system in general 
were carefully gone over, and the brick work and stokers were 
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Under its contract with the John G. Shedd Aquarium, the 
Museum continued to furnish steam from its plant to the aquarium 
during the months when heat was required. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

During the summer of 1933, Field Museum resumed its archaeo- 
logical investigations on the Lowry ruin in southwestern Colorado 
by sending out a third expedition under the leadership of Assistant 
Curator Paul $. Martin. Dr. Martin had previously spent two 
seasons there in 1930 and 1931. He left Chicago by motor car on 
June 16, and returned to the city October 2. The length of time 
spent in the field amounted to thirteen weeks. This expedition, 
known as the Field Museum Archaeological Expedition to the 
Southwest, was financed from the income of a fund established by 
the late Julius and Augusta N. Rosenwald. 


The ruin explored by Dr. Martin, under permit from Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, is located about thirty-two miles 
northwest of Cortez in Montezuma County, and contains a pre- 
historic Indian pueblo. From four to seven men were employed 
according to need during the season. Ten large dwelling rooms of 
the pueblo and one kiva (underground chamber in which ceremonies 
were held) were completely laid bare. In the course of these excava- 
tions 1,015 cubic yards of earth and rock were moved. The total 
number of ground floor rooms now open is twenty-eight. Two more 
kivas were found, bringing the total number for the three seasons’ 
work up to nine. Also, considerable trenching was undertaken. 

Several important discoveries were made. It has now been made 
certain that the area at present occupied by the two superposed 
kivas was at one time composed of secular or dwelling rooms. Only 
the dismembered fragments of the walls which had at one time con- 
stituted the partitions of these rooms were found, but they were 
sufficient to give the sequence of development and change. It was 
found also that the builders of Lowry Pueblo often tore away portions 
of old walls and tied new ones into them. Thus, the striking dif- 
ferences in masonry in two walls apparently built at the same 
time may be properly explained. 

It was likewise discovered that a former dwelling room was partly 
demolished and then enlarged so as to enclose a later kiva. The 
nature of this enlargement and the remnants of the demolished wall 
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were cleverly concealed by the free use of adobe mortar and spalls. 
It was not until this season that certain architectural anomalies of 
this kiva enclosure were understood. 

A very accurate set of ground plans and cross sections was 
prepared, traced, and blue-printed. The excavating was conducted 
in such a way that a careful record of all potsherds was obtained, 
the specimens yielded by each foot of ground being separately sacked 
and catalogued. From these potsherds it will be possible to work 
out the stratigraphy, if any should exist, and to correlate the ceramic 
types with the masonry and the dated portions of the pueblo. 
Thirty-five portions of roof beams and lintels were recovered, treated 
with paraffin, and shipped to the Laboratory of Anthropology at 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, for study and dating. One hundred and 
eight photographs were made by the expedition. These were taken 
especially to show unusual and significant phases of the work, details 
of masonry, abutments, ties, position of roof beams, and perishable 
materials. A scale model, showing two phases in the development 
of the pueblo, was constructed of wood and brought to the Museum. 

The results of this season’s efforts are more satisfactory than 
those of the preceding ones. Further excavations have confirmed 
some of the conclusions reached after the season of 1931. Lowry 
Pueblo was first of all Chacoan in culture and was successively 
changed, modified, and added to by its builders, their descendants, 
and finally by newcomers. Room construction, types of masonry, 
and ceramic changes all bear out this conclusion. However, certain 
hypotheses which previously seemed reasonable had to be discarded 
in the light of new evidence obtained this season. Moreover, there 
remain many puzzling features still to be explained, and this can 
be accomplished only by further digging. 

Assistant Curator Wilfrid D. Hambly completed a manuscript 
on the ethnology of Australia to be published in the leaflet series. 
Assistant Curator J. Eric Thompson wrote a handbook on the 
archaeology of South America with reference to the exhibits in Hall 9, 
which it is hoped will be brought out next year. Two interesting 
leaflets, one entitled The Races of Mankind, an Introduction to 
Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall, the other, Prehistoric Man, Hall of 
the Stone Age of the Old World, were written by Assistant Curator 
Henry Field, and published as Anthropology Leaflets Nos. 30 and 31. 
The Archaeology of North America, a guide to the exhibits in Hall B, 
Guide, Part 2. This is a most useful and instructive handbook 
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presenting for students and the general public an excellent survey 
of the early history of the Indians in North America, with a lucid 
exposition of the archaeological material. 

Curator Berthold Laufer devoted most of his time during the 
year to the reinstallation of the Chinese and classical collections. 
He also made some researches into the history of buckwheat, maize, 
rye, wheat, and other cereals. 

Sixteen signed articles were contributed by the staff of the Depart- 
ment to Field Musewm News during the year; also twenty-five 
unsigned articles and brief items. Data for twenty-four newspaper 
publicity stories were likewise supplied by the staff. 

ACCESSIONS—ANTHEROPOLOGY 

The number of accessions recorded during the year is forty-seven. 
Of these thirty-nine are gifts, two result from expeditions, and 
six were obtained by exchange. The total number of objects received 
in these accessions is 2,327. 

An important gift consisting of seven Navaho blankets was 
received from the estate of the late Edward E. Ayer, Benefactor and 
former Trustee of the Museum. These blankets were obtained by 
Mr. Ayer some thirty years ago, and are distinguished because of 
their mellow colors and exceptional weaves. 

An exchange made with Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, of Andover, 
Massachusetts, resulted in the acquisition of twelve stone artifacts 
which belong to the Red Paint Culture of Maine. Likewise by 
exchange with Mr. Frank F. McArthur, of Oakland, Iowa, there 
were acquired ten fine examples of early Pueblo pottery recovered 
from burial mounds in southwestern Coloradoand southeastern Utah. 

More than fifteen hundred objects were obtained through the 
Field Museum Archaeological Expedition to the Southwest. This 
collection consists of a large variety of bone and stone tools, pottery, 
potsherds, beads, articles of wood, pendants, animal bones, and 
two pairs of elk antlers, the points of which have been beveled. 
They may have formed part of a ceremonial headdress. 

The collection of Mexican serape blankets has been enriched by 
two remarkable gifts. The first of these is a very finely woven 
serape presented by Mr. Homer E. Sargent, of Pasadena, California 
(formerly of Chicago), an old friend and generous patron of this 
institution, as an addition to the Sargent-Ryerson collection of 
Mexican serapes on exhibition in Hall 8. Another serape, received 
from the estate of the late Edward E. Ayer, is made of two strips 
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woven together lengthwise. Judging by the ornamentation, both 
serapes were probably made in the neighborhood of Saltillo, in 
northern Mexico. 

Thirteen beautiful textiles of fine quality, from the Kabyles of 
Algeria, are another gift from Mr. Sargent, who had collected them 
personally many years ago during a journey in northern Africa. 
The collection comprises well-woven and decorated rugs such as 
are used in the mosques and in better-class families, draperies for 
decorating the walls of mosques, and examples of the capes worn by 
Kabyle women. All these textiles were made by hand on primitive 
looms worked by women in their own homes. They could not be 
obtained at present, and are a most valuable addition to the Mu- 
seum’s African collections. 

By exchange with the Department of Middle American Research, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, the Museum acquired 
a collection of fifty-two pottery figurines and vessels belonging to 
the Huaxtec culture of eastern Mexico, which was hitherto poorly 
represented in the Museum collections. 

Mrs. Wills B. Lane, of Savannah, Georgia, presented a four- 
piece costume worn during festivals by Indian men of rank in Santo 
Tomas, Chichicastenango, Guatemala. This costume was placed on 
exhibition immediately. Examples of men’s ceremonial clothes are 
difficult to obtain in that part of Guatemala, and the Museum 
previously had possessed no complete costume representing the 

In memory of the late Richard T. Crane, Jr., Benefactor and 
for many years a Trustee of Field Museum, Mrs. Crane, his widow, 
presented a gold beaker from the highlands of Peru. This valuable 
vessel, about six hundred years old, is described in Field Museum 
News, Volume 4, No. 9, September, 1933, and has been placed on 
exhibition in H. N. Higinbotham Hall (Hall 31). 

Miss Lucy D. Plummer, of Chicago, gave the Museum thirteen 
pottery vessels which she had collected. They are beautiful examples 
of the decorative skill of the Conibo Indians, who live on the banks 
of the Ucayali River, a tributary of the Amazon, in eastern Peru. 

From another tributary of the Amazon, the Jary River, comes 
an ethnological collection of twenty-four pieces presented by Pro- 
fessor Franz F. Exner, of Northfield, Minnesota. The collection 
consists of bows, arrows, a paddle, and eight pottery vessels manu- 
factured by the Aparai Indians. The decorations on the arrows are 
of very high quality. 
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Eight motion picture reels representing religious dances and 
pantomimes of Tibetan Lamas were presented by Dr. Wilhelm 
Filechner of Berlin, well-known explorer of Tibet, who made these 
films on his last expedition. They are not only of educational and 
artistic value, but are also helpful in the study of these curious 
dances, in connection with which the Museum has a comprehensive 
collection of masks and costumed figures on exhibition in the West 
Gallery (Hall 32). 

An important addition to the Chinese collection is a gift from 
Mrs. William K. Moore, of New York (formerly of Chicago), of 
sixteen metal mirrors, several bronze ornaments for chariots and 
harness, and a cast-iron frog. The mirrors come from the Huai 
River Valley in Anhui Province, China, and date in the third century 
B.c. They are elaborately decorated with geometric designs in relief 
and represent the earliest Chinese mirrors now extant. 

A legacy of $50,000 left to the Museum by the late Chauncey 
Keep, a member of the Board of Trustees from 1915 until his death 
in 1929, was applied to the expense of the construction work in Hall 3 
(named in his honor Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall), and to the cost 
of a number of the bronze figures, busts, and heads sculptured by 
Miss Malvina Hoffman and placed on exhibition in the hall. The 
balance of the cost of this notable exhibit illustrating the races of 
mankind has been met by generous contributions, totaling more 
than $150,000, from Mr. Marshall Field, Mrs. Stanley Field, and 
Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe. 

Mr. Marshall Field is the donor of sculptures of a Bushman 
family, an aged Bushman, a Batwa boy, a Mangbetu woman, a 
Negro from Dahomey, an Ituri Pygmy group, a fisherman from 
Sicily, a Vedda, a Rajput woman, a Singhalese; an Indian Brahman, 
an Afghan, an Andaman Islander, an Eskimo man and woman, four 
Chinese, a Tibetan, a Manchu, a Japanese, a Malay, a Dyak, and 
an Australian aborigine. 

Mrs. Stanley Field presented the sculptures of a Bushman woman, 
an African dancing girl of the Sara tribe, a woman from the Sudan, 
a Senegal Negro, an Abyssinian Hamite, a Breton woman, a Basque, 
an Arab, a Bengali woman, a Burmese, a Mongol, a Tibetan woman, 
a Japanese lady, a Blackfoot Indian, a Hawaiian, a Samoan, a Jakun 
woman, a Javanese boy and woman, and a group of Malayan cock- 
fighters consisting of two men, a woman, and a boy. 

The sculptures of a Shilluk warrior, two Negroes, a Somali, an 
Ubangi woman, a Nubian, a Frenchman, an Anglo-Saxon, a Chinese, 
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two Kashmiris, a Bengali, a Tamil, a Chinese jinriksha man, two 
Ainus, a Hawaiian surf-rider, an Australian aborigine mother and 
child, a Balinese woman, a Maya, a Patagonian, a Georgian, a Lapp, 
and an Italian were presented by the late Chauncey Keep. 

Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe contributed to Chauncey Keep 
Memorial Hall the group of three bronze figures of heroic size sym- 
bolizing the unity of mankind, which occupies the center of the hall, 
the stone head of an Indian woman from Jaipur, the limestone bust 
of a Chinese woman, and the black marble head of an Abyssinian 
woman. 

Miss Hoffman, the sculptor, presented the head of a Shanghai 
Chinese sculptured in limestone. At the end of the year she was 
engaged in modeling the remaining pieces which are to be placed 
in the hall. 

A collection of silver ornaments and other jewelry worn by the 
Druze women in the Lebanon, Syria, was obtained and presented 
by Miss Nejla Izzeddin, of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, who last year made an anthropometric survey of the 
Druzes of Syria. 

A collection of Arab household equipment used by the modern 
Arabs of the Kish area is a gift from Mr. Henry Field, of Chicago. 
The collection contains also interesting camel bags of the Beduins, 
and a coffee bag, measure, pestle and mortar of the Druzes. Like- 
wise presented by Mr. Field were twenty-five pottery sherds with 
painted designs, and a glass vessel which he excavated at Niliat, 
about ten miles east of Kish. 

Mr. Field also presented a collection of twenty-one chert pro- 
jectile points, resembling somewhat those found with fossil bison 
at Folsom, New Mexico. 

From the Musée d’Ethnographie, Paris, the Museum received 
in exchange four objects collected by the Dakar-Djibouti Expedition 
in 1931, Since the Museum has no other material from French West 
Africa, these objects are especially useful. Two of them, a musical 
instrument and a painted stone, were used in sacred ceremonies 
of initiation. Mr. H. G. Moore, of Peoria, Illinois, presented five 
musical instruments—a drum of fine workmanship from Zanzibar, 
three stringed instruments of Arab origin which are used in North 
Africa and western Asia, and a primitive one-stringed instrument 
consisting of a wooden resonator, used by Hottentots and some 
southern Bantu tribes. 


—— 
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Through a gift from Mrs. Laura C. Boulton, of Chicago, there 
have been added several valuable objects to the collections from 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa. Included isa marimba, an excellent 
example of this kind of musical instrument, made by fastening thin 
slats of wood to a frame. Under each piece of wood is a gourd that 
gives resonance when the wooden slats are beaten with rubber- 
headed sticks. Like this marimba, a tubular drum presented by 
Mrs. Boulton is valuable because of the increasing rarity of such 
instruments. Owing to the advance of European influences 
difficulty is experienced in finding artisans who are able to make 
these instruments, and musicians who can play them. A finely carved 
mask of the Vachokue tribe of eastern Angola is of scientific interest 
because of its association with initiation ceremonies. The collection 
also includes carved wooden staffs and basketry. 

By exchange with the National Museum of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, there were received a number of reproductions of well-selected 
implements belonging to the Danish Maglemosean and kitchen- 
midden cultures, together with a number of original specimens repre- 
senting various types of implements of these periods. 

CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—ANTHROPOLOGY 

Thirty-four of the forty-seven accessions received during the year 
have been entered in the inventory books. Six accessions of previous 
years and parts of seven others have also been entered. 

The work of cataloguing has been continued as usual, the number 
of catalogue cards prepared during the year totaling 1,492. The 
total number of catalogue cards entered from the opening of the 
first inventory volume is 207,375. 

The catalogue cards prepared are distributed as follows: archae- 
ology and ethnology of North America, 130; archaeology and eth- 
nology of Mexico, Central and South America, 275; archaeology and 
ethnology of China and Japan, 131; archaeology of the Gobi Desert, 
Mongolia, 178; ethnology of Melanesia, 2; ethnology of Africa, 22; 
archaeology of the Near East, 27; archaeology of continental Europe, 
702: archaeology of England and Scotland, 24; physical anthropology, 
1. All these cards have been entered in the inventory volumes, which 
number fifty-seven. 

A total of 10,051 labels for use in exhibition cases was supplied 
by the Division of Printing. These labels are distributed among the 
collections as follows: classical archaeology, 1,911; Chauncey Keep 
Memorial Hall, 540; Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World, 1,678; 
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Melanesia, 2,337; China, 1,880; Australia, 452; Africa, 42; Southwest, 
840; Central and South America, 357; and 14 hall labels. The 
Division of Printing also supplied 2,650 catalogue cards and 100 
accession number stickers for use in the files. 

The number of photographs mounted in albums is 700. Five 
new albums were opened. To the label file 990 cards were added. 
INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—ANTHROPOLOGY 

The Department has an exceptional record this year in that two 
new halls were opened and three halls were completely reorganized 
in such a way that they present an entirely new appearance. 

One hundred and five exhibition cases were installed during the 

ear, distributed as follows: 


ac re and Emma B. nin kes Ga ‘) Cab anTeae eee tie cate 26 
Southwest Toone sees cet ass 8 
Archaeology and Ethnology of exten | ree tral America (Hall 8). 1 
George T. and Frances Ga rd Smith Hall 1 (Hall Bc ea ueeras 9 
Ethnology of China and Cee Bea ine cicaiw cave ela yb aialenea ree 2 
Joseph N. Field Hall (Hall A) Se te ee et ie oe eee | 
Ethnology of Australia (Aleove Al)............ iecuewiaca'ainie ciesecotahes » 6 
Stune Age of the Old World (Hall C)...--..' a aye biene 25 
Ethnology of Africa (Hall D)...........0ccc0ccecc. er eer 1 

SUBS eae, dcictes0 i ED ME Er eie woe 0-1 dem telat Rac beer aharer eraiete . 105 


The collections certainite to classical eeoniioe, chiefly from 
Italy, displayed in Edward E. and Emma B. Ayer Hall (Hall 2), 
have been completely revised, relabeled, and reinstalled in twenty- 
six cases by the Curator. The material has been carefully studied 
and sifted, unessential objects have been eliminated, and many 
pieces not previously shown have been placed on exhibition. Above 
all, a much clearer and more intelligent arrangement has been 
effected. With the exception of surgical and musical instruments 
and some steelyards and weights, which have been installed in one 
case, all metal reproductions of Greek and Roman bronzes and 
furniture have been removed from exhibition. The collection is 

particularly strong in Etruscan and Pompeiian archaeological 
gaaueeet: The Etrusean exhibits are displayed in fourteen cases 
north of the stairway that leads to the ground floor and divides 
the hall into two equal sections. There is a comprehensive display 
of plain, black, and painted Etruscan ceramics, and of marble, 
alabaster, and tufa cinerary urns and sarcophagi. Three of the 
sarcophagi, decorated with marine monsters and sphinxes in bright 
colors, are unique. South of the stairway are exhibited household 
utensils of bronze, iron, pottery, and glass found in Pompeii, Bos- 
coreale, and other places in Italy. The frescoes formerly shown in 
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the hall are now displayed in the adjoining corridor, where they 
can be seen to greater advantage. At the south end of the hall 
there are four cases containing good specimens of Oriental and 
Roman glass to which some fine examples of colored glass found in 
the Sassanian palaces at Kish have been added. Each case is fully 
labeled and provided with an instructive map. 


Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall (Hall 3) was opened to the 
public on June 6. It contains sculptures in bronze and stone illustrat- 
ing the principal types found among the races of mankind, the work 
of Miss Malvina Hoffman. On account of the unique character 
af its contents, the hall required special treatment and a great 
amount of thoughtful planning. New resources of museum technique 
were applied to it, and a great deal of construction work had to be 
undertaken. Alcoves were built to provide a suitable setting for 
the sculptures. Numerous experiments were made with reference 
to the color of backgrounds and systems of lighting, until at last a 
satisfactory and harmonious exhibition was achieved. The exhibits, 
consisting of full-length figures, busts, and heads, are arranged in 
geographical order, sections being devoted to each of the principal 
racial divisions—those of Africa, Europe, Asia, America, Oceania, 
and Australia. Included several attractive groups, such as a 
Bushman family, Ituri Forest Pygmies, Malayan eockfighters, and 
an Australian aborigine mother and child. Thirty-one colored 
transparencies representing various racial types, made under the 
direction of Miss Hoffman, are shown at the east end of the hall. 
Installation of the hall is not yet completed. A number of bronze 
heads and a full-length figure of a Pueblo Indian woman remain to 
be made, and special exhibits in physical anthropology will be installed 
during the coming year. Two views of Chauncey Keep Memorial 
Hall are shown in Plates III and IV of this Report. 

The reorganization of Hall Twas continued during the year under 
the direction of Assistant Curator Martin. Eight cases of South- 
western United States archaeological and ethnological material were 
placed on exhibition. Most of the objects, including buffalo-hide 
shields, painted buffalo robes, and pottery from pueblos in New 
Mexico, as well as ancient pottery, textiles, baskets, and bone, 
stone, and wooden artifacts, were never before exhibited. Note- 
worthy are the rare and well-preserved objects recovered from Cliff 
Dweller pueblos and dry caves containing Basket Maker burials. 
The old-style black labels have been replaced throughout this hall 
with short, non-technical statements on buff cards in black type. 
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The Hopi house was thoroughly cleaned, and the life-size figures 
in it were repainted by Mr. Leon L. Pray, of the Department of 
Zoology. The Hopi altars were regrouped, and the models of the 
pueblo villages repaired and cleaned. Hall 7 now presents an 
orderly and attractive appearance. 

In Hall 8, a case of Guatemalan textiles was reinstalled so as to 
enable the exhibition of the man’s costume from Santo Tomas, 
Chichicastenango, presented this year by Mrs. Wills B. Lane, as 
well as textiles collected in 1931 by the Third Marshall Field Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to British Honduras. 

In George T. and Frances Gaylord Smith Hall (Hall 24) nine 
additional cases were installed this year. These comprise four cases 
of ancient Buddhist and Taoist marble sculpture, a case of Buddhist 
and another of Taoist bronze votive effigies, a case of T‘ang dynasty 
tombstones, an exhibit illustrating the neolithic period of China, 
and a case of rhinoceros-horn cups. Forty-six framed paintings and 
tapestries and one cut velvet hanging were distributed over the walls 
of this hall and the South Gallery. The installation of this hall is 
now complete. 

Reinstallation of Hall 32, devoted to the ethnology of China and 
Tibet, has been begun. Plans have been worked out, and a case 
of Chinese fans has been attractively installed. A case of Tibetan 
costumes, placed on dummies, has been reinstalled. 

Rearrangements were made in several cases of the gem room 
(H. N. Higinbotham Hall, Hall 31), and a gold beaker from Peru, 
presented this year by Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr., has been added 
to the case of ancient American gold ornaments. 


During the year exhibits in twenty-eight cases were installed 
or reinstalled on light-colored backgrounds in Joseph N. Field 
Hall (Hall A) under the direction of Assistant Curator Albert B. 
Lewis. These cases contain ethnological material from New Guinea, 
the Admiralty Islands, New Eritain, the Solomon Islands, New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, and some of the smaller Melanesian 
islands. Opportunity was taken to place on exhibition many 
objects not previously shown. One case, that representing the 
region around Astrolabe Bay, New Guinea, contains new material 
exclusively. 

The principal change, aside from the lighter backgrounds, has 


been in the rearrangement and grouping of the material so as to 
illustrate native life and industries to greater advantage. Numer- 
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ous photographs have been added to show local types of dwellings, 
and the clothing and ornaments worn by men and women, 
as well as their special festival garb. Wherever possible, photographs 
illustrating native industries and methods of work were also added. 
These are shown together with specimens in various stages of manu- 
facture. Examples are the making of shell beads for money in 
New Guinea and the Admiralty Islands; the making of large shell 
rings on the island of Tanga, where such rings are used for both 
money and ornament; the making of somewhat similar rings, but 
by an entirely different method, in northern New Guinea at Berlin 
Harbor; and the making of string and fish-nets in the same region. 

Among numerous objects of interest are a series of shields and 
spears from New Guinea and New Britain; elaborately barbed and 
ornamented spears and arrows from the Solomon Islands; a great 
variety of clubs from the New Hebrides and New Caledonia; stone- 
headed clubs from eastern New Guinea; remarkable carved and 
painted tablets and figures from the Gulf of Papua; and huge figures 
from the New Hebrides carved out of wood and tree ferns. 

During the year installation of five cases illustrating the ethnology 
of Australia was completed under the direction of Assistant Curator 
Wilfrid D. Hambly. Since the foundation of the Museum some 
forty years ago, ethnological material from the aborigines of Australia 
has been gradually acquired by purchase and exchange. A selection 
made from this material has been so arranged as to represent four 
characteristic culture areas, each of which has distinctive forms of 
boomerangs, shields, clubs, and spear-throwers. An exceptionally 
fine collection of spear-heads, made from quartz and glass, is dis- 
played, along with the bones used in pressure flaking to produce the 
finely serrated edges. Among objects connected with native magical 
practices are shoes of emu feathers used in the tracking and ritual 
murder of an enemy; pointing bones for injuring a foe by magical 
rites; and a skulleap of gypsum such as is worn by widows at the 
graves of their husbands. A representative series of personal orna- 
ments, and examples of domestic implements and utensils, are 
displayed on thescreens. An instructive map showing tribal distribu- 
tion, especially drawn for this exhibit, is hung on the wall. The 
Australian collection has been placed in an alcove designated Al, 
located between Joseph N. Field Hall (Hall A) and Hall E. 

The installation of the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World 
(Hall C), was completed this year, and the hall was opened to 
the public in July. Four new groups were installed in addition to the 
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four completed in 1932. Also, nine floor cases with screens, and eight 
special wall cases, were installed this year under the direction of 
Assistant Curator Henry Field. The hall now contains a total of 
eight large groups, fifteen screen cases, and eight special wall cases. 
The groups, which are life-size, are as follows: (1) Chellean scene, 
France; (2) Neanderthal family at Devil's Tower rock-shelter, 
Gibraltar; (3) cave of Gargas, France, illustrating the dawn of art 
in the Aurignacian period; (4) sculptured frieze of Le Roc, France, 
illustrating the art of the Solutrean period; (5) rock-shelter of Cap- 
Blane, France, showing frieze of animals and Magdalenian sculptures 
in high relief; (6) a boar hunt of the Azilian period; (7) sun-worship 
by a priest of the neolithic period at Carnac in Brittany, France, illus- 
trated in Plate V of this Report; (8) Lake Dwellers of Switzerland. 
These groups were planned, and data for them were secured, by 
Assistant Curator Field with the cooperation of Abbé Henri Breuil, 
of Paris. The sculptural work was executed by Mr. Frederick 
Blaschke, who has succeeded admirably in restoring the various 
types of prehistoric man as scientific research indicates they must 
have appeared in life. The caves in groups 3, 5, and 6 were also 
reproduced by Mr. Blaschke, and are based on studies of the originals. 
The painted backgrounds are the work of Staff Artist Charles A. 
Corwin. Messrs. Marshall Field, Frederick H. Rawson, and Silas 
H. Strawn, members of the Board of Trustees of the Museum, 
have contributed to the cost of the exhibits in this hall. 

The eight special cases contain the following: the skeleton of 
a Magdalenian woman from Cap-Blanc, France, which is the only 
Magdalenian skeleton in the United States; a reproduction of the 
clay bison at Tuc d’Audoubert, France, the earliest examples in 
existence of modeling in the round, of the Magdalenian period; a 
tusk of Elephas antiquus from Steinheim an der Murr, Germany: 
four colored reproductions of Aurignacian cave paintings; a colored 
plaster copy of the Solutrean sculpture of a pair of fighting male 
ibexes, one of the most important sculptures of the upper paleolithic 
period; six colored reproductions of Magdalenian cave paintings 
from Font-de-Gaume, France; eight drawings of animals contem- 
porary with prehistoric man in western Europe; three drawings by 
the late Amedée Forestier of reconstructed neolithic hunting scenes; 
and photographs and reconstructions of Lake Dweller sites in 
southern Germany excavated by Dr. R. R. Schmidt. 


The archaeological collections, shown in fifteen screen cases, are 
arranged in chronological sequence, covering the periods between 
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the Pliocene flint implements of Ipswich, England, and the iron age 
of Neuchatel, Switzerland. These exhibits, which comprise human 
and animal remains, and artifacts, are placed opposite each of the 
groups to which they correspond in time. Especially noteworthy 
are the type collections from Solutré and Tarté in France; original 
Neanderthal fragments; the Aurignacian necklaces from Sergeac, 
in France; the Aurignacian objects from Czechoslovakia; Magda- 
lenian carvings on bone and stone; and a series of Azilian painted 
pebbles. 


Altogether the Hall of the Stone Age presents, so far as the present 
state of science permits, a vivid, colorful, and impressive picture of 
the character and life of prehistoric man in western Europe. 


The picturesque textiles from Algeria presented by Mr. Homer E. 
Sargent have been installed ina screen case and placed on exhibition. 

Much time and care was spent on the rearrangement of storage 
rooms on the third floor. On completion of the hall of Chinese 
archaeology surplus material from China was sorted, classified, 
and neatly arranged with appropriate labels on the steel racks in 
Room 66. Room 28 was cleared and is now reserved for the repro- 
ductions of Greek and Roman bronzes and for surplus material 
from Egypt and Melanesia. Much of the material in storage is 
available for exchange or other purposes. 

The study collection in physical anthropology, housed in steel 
cabinets in Room 39, is now entirely arranged and comprises 450 
complete skeletons, 350 of which are from North America and 100 
from South America, mainly from Peru; 1,100 skulls, 350 of which 
are from North America, 300 from South America, 300 from the 
Pacific area, 50 from Kish, Mesopotamia, and 100 from various 
other localities; 2,000 fragmentary human remains including skulls 
and parts of skulls, long bones, and other bones; and ten articulated 
human skeletons including a male and female aboriginal Australian. 
There are also a series of casts of racial type heads (mainly Asiatic) 

The friendly cooperation of Dr. Gerhard von Bonin, Assistant 
Professor of Anatomy at the University of Illinois, in restoring and 
classifying skulls and skeletal material, is gratefully acknowledged. 

The prehistoric archaeology study collection in Room 40, which 
contains important material from Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, 
and Central America, has been rearranged. This collection numbers 
approximately fifty thousand objects of stone and bone. Combined 
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with the material from prehistoric Europe on exhibition in the Hall 
of the Stone Age of the Old World, this study collection enables 
students to examine representative series from all important ancient 
sites so far discovered. Photographs of European sites made by the 
three Marshall Field Expeditions to Western Europe are also 
available, 

Repairing and numbering of specimens and poisoningof exhibition 
cases and perishable material were taken care of in the usual manner. 

The Chinese gateway formerly shown in Stanley Field Hall, 
a number of Indian totem poles, grave posts and house posts, and 
two articulated skeletons were loaned by the Museum to A Century 
of Progress exposition where they attracted many visitors. Because 
of lack of suitable exhibition space in the Museum the gateway 
and the totem poles and posts were sold after the close of the 
exposition. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

No expeditions were conducted by the Department of Botany 
during the year. In Europe, however, Assistant Curator J. Francis 
Macbride continued his work, described in the Reports of 1929 to 
1932, inclusive, of photographing, under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, type specimens of plants preserved in European her- 
baria. During 1933 about 3,000 additional negatives were made, 
most of which already have been received at the Museum. The 
collection of negatives has now reached a total of more than 26,000, 
representing almost as many species, chiefly South American plants. 

During the early part of the year Mr. Macbride concluded 
his work at the University Botanical Museum of Copenhagen, where 
he photographed many of the Central American and Mexican types 
obtained by the famous collectors Oersted and Liebmann, as well 
as those brought from Brazil by early Danish explorers. The success 
of his work at Copenhagen was facilitated by the cordial cooperation 
of Dr. Carl Christensen, who is in charge of the herbarium. 

After completing work at Copenhagen, Mr. Macbride returned 
to Berlin, where he made further photographs of the types preserved 
in the remarkably extensive herbarium of the Berlin Botanical 
Garden and Museum. As on previous visits to Berlin, Mr. Macbride 
received the most hearty assistance from the director, Dr. Ludwig 
Diels, and from the staff of the museum and herbarium, and he 
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was thus enabled practically to complete the photographing of 
South American types. 

Toward the middle of the year Mr. Macbride proceeded to 
Switzerland, where he had already photographed the types in 
certain families. Resuming his work there, he was still engaged 
at Geneva at the end of the year. The Delessert and De Candolle 
herbaria of the Conservatory and Botanic Garden of Geneva are 
much visited by botanists because of the great number of historic 
and type specimens that they possess, and several months more 
will be needed to complete the photographic work on them. Since 
specimens of the De Candolle Herbarium, which is doubtless the 
most famous single large plant collection in the world, are never lent 
outside the herbarium, photographs of its type specimens are particu- 
larly valuable for use in America and other countries. For more than 
a century the botanists of Geneva have been celebrated for their 
friendliness toward visitors, and for their cooperation with botanists 
of other countries, and Mr. Macbride has received the most enthusi- 
astic and kindly assistance from the present director of the herbaria, 
Dr. B. P. Georges Hochreutiner, who has helped in every possible 
manner to make the work a success. 

Special mention should be made of the assistance of Dr. Gustave 
Beauverd of the Boissier Herbarium and Professor Robert Chodat 
of the University of Geneva, who courteously lent for photographing 
a large number of types of the Boissier Herbarium, particularly 
palms and orchids. Mr. Macbride’s work was aided, also, by a 
generous loan from the Botanical Garden of Leningrad, through 
Professor B. A. Keller, of certain types of palms of which photographs 
were made, 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the value of this photo- 
graphic work, which has now been continued some four and a half 
years. The 26,000 photographs thus far obtained represent a great 
advance in the practical work of systematic botany in America. 
Formerly, in the determination of large collections of plants from 
South America, it was almost imperative to visit European herbaria 
to make exact identifications, but with these photographs at hand 
it is now possible to make determinations with almost as great ease 
as if the original specimens were before one’s eyes. While the 
advantages are most immediately apparent in the Herbarium of 
Field Museum, they are also available to botanists generally in 
the United States and other countries, for prints from these negatives 
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are available at cost of printing to all institutions and individuals 
desiring them. 

During the year the Museum Herbarium has been in constant 
use not only by the staff of the Department of Botany, but also by 
an unusually large number of visitors from all parts of the United 
States and various foreign countries. 

The large plant collections received during the year have occupied 
fully the time of the Herbarium staff. Through the employment of 
an additional assistant in plant mounting, it has been possible to 
prepare for insertion in the Herbarium a large quantity of excep- 
tionally valuable and useful materia}, chiefly from Central and 
South America. In the latter part of the year the number of 
plants mounted was further increased due to assistance received 
from extra workers furnished by the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission and the Civil Works Service of the federal govern- 
ment, All the mounted material has been distributed promptly 
into the permanent collections, for expansion of which several new 
steel cases have been provided. 

There were submitted to the Herbarium for study and deter- 
mination 199 lots of plants, consisting of 10,330 specimens. Of 
these, 52 lots, consisting of 2,318 specimens, were named and returned 
to the senders, while 147 lots, comprising 8,012 specimens, were 
retained by the Museum. In addition, there were determined many 
plants of the Chicago region, brought to the Museum by visitors, 
teachers, and students, or forwarded by mail. There were answered, 
also, many inquiries by mail and telephone, calling for the most 
diverse information upon botanical subjects. 

Associate Curator Paul C. Standley published fourteen papers 
based more or less directly upon the Herbarium collections, five of 
them, dealing with American trees, in Tropical Woods. His Flora of 
Barro Colorado Island, Panama, with 178 pages, a map, and twenty- 
one plates, was issued as No. 5 of the Contributions from the Armold 
Arboretum of Harvard University. 

Members of the Department staff prepared for Tropical Woods 
many abstracts and reviews of current literature relating to tropical 
trees and shrubs, and contributed numerous signed articles and 
brief items to Field Musewm News. 


ACCESSIONS—BOTANY 
During 1933 the Department of Botany received 251 accessions, 
comprising 30,227 specimens, both numbers being somewhat lower 
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than those of the preceding year, although the value of the material 
was perhaps equally great. The accessions consisted of specimens 
for the Herbarium, for the exhibits, and for the wood and economic 
collections. Of the total number, 7,047 were gifts, 13,185 were 
received through exchange, 732 were purchased, and the rest were 
derived from miscellaneous sources. 

Of the Department's total receipts of 30,227 specimens, those 
for the Herbarium amounted to 29,794 items—plant specimens, 
photographic prints, and negatives. The largest and most important 
accession of the year consisted of 2,400 specimens from the Con- 
servatory and Botanic Garden of Geneva, received in exchange 
through the courtesy of the Director, Dr. B. P. Georges Hochreutiner. 
The two shipments containing this material are among the most 
valuable and useful consignments of herbarium specimens ever 
dispatched from Europe to the United States. They consist chiefly 
of historical collections, principally from South America. Most of 
them are duplicate types or critically determined specimens. These 
shipments have added to the Museum many hundreds of species 
which previously were not represented here, and probably not in any 
other American museum. 

Another collection of valuable specimens of the same nature 
was received in exchange from the University Botanical Museum 
of Copenhagen, through Dr. Carl Christensen. The material con- 
tains 947 specimens, likewise largely of South American plants, 
particularly from the Brazilian collections of Warming and Lund. 
Mexican and Central American plants obtained by Liebmann and 
Oersted are also included. A large proportion of these specimens 

From the previously mentioned photographie negatives of type 
specimens of tropical American plants made in European herbaria 
by Assistant Curator Macbride, there were added to the Herbarium 
about 2,500 prints, thus making available for comparison many 
species not formerly represented. Three other American institu- 
tions purchased from Field Museum 2,377 prints from these negatives. 

While under existing financial restrictions it has not been possible 
for the Museum to buy some of the highly desirable series of tropical 
plants which have been offered for sale, the Herbarium has never- 
theless received a large amount of highly valuable material through 
gifts and exchanges. Many of the most desirable contributions 
have been received in return for the determination of the specimens. 
A striking example is a lot of 1,071 plants of the Yucatan peninsula, 
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forwarded for determination by the Department of Botany of the 
University of Michigan, through Professor H. H. Bartlett. These 
make a substantial addition to the Museum’s already unequaled 
representation of the flora of that unique region. 

The Companhia Ford Industrial do Brasil, of Para, Brazil, has 
continued its sendings of herbarium and wood specimens from the 
Amazon Valley, and during 1933 forwarded herbarium material of 
203 trees and other plants, most of which supplement collections 
obtained in earlier years. Other important Brazilian collections 
received include 292 plants obtained by Mrs. Ynes Mexia, of 
Berkeley, California, and 210 specimens collected by José Frambach 
and presented by Dr. B. E. Dahlgren, Acting Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Botany. 

Deserving of special mention among the gifts to the Herbarium 
during 1933 are 652 plants from Colombia, presented by the col- 
lector, Mr. Alexander E. Lawrance, of Bogota; 474 specimens, 
chiefly from the Eggers Ecuador collections, presented by the Uni- 
versity Botanical Museum, of Oslo, Norway; 562 plants, chiefly trees 
of Central and South America, presented by the School of Forestry 
of Yale University, through Professor Samuel J. Record; 486 Costa 
Rican plants, received from the National Museum of San José, 
through Professor Manuel Valerio; 225 Costa Rican specimens, 
collected and presented by Professor Harvey E. Stork, of North- 
field, Minnesota; 314 plants of British Honduras, collected and 
presented by Mr. William A. Schipp, of Stann Creek in that country, 
continuing his previous series; 474 Mexican plants presented by the 
collector, Mr. C. H. Mueller, of Cuero, Texas; 348 Mexican plants 
presented by Mr. H. W. von Rozynski, of Jaumave, Mexico; 225 
plants of the United States, collected and presented by Mr. 
Hermann C. Benke, of Chicago, who previously had contributed 
other extensive collections to the Herbarium; and 324 specimens, 
chiefly Hawaiian Compositae, given by Dr. Earl E. Sherff, of Chicago. 

Besides the collections specifically mentioned above, the Museum 
received through gifts and exchanges much other valuable herbarium 
material from tropical America, the United States, Canada, and other 
parts of the world. A summary of this will be found in the List 
of Accessions for the year (p. 94 of this Report). 

The number of specimens accessioned during the year especially 
for the economic collections numbered 4387. Some of the principal 
ones are mentioned in the account of the new installations made 
during the year (p. 50). Among others worthy of special mention 
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are sheets of crépe and vulcanized rubber from the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio; specimens of rubber from 
Sumatra presented by Van Cleef Brothers, of Chicago; eight planks 
of Brazilian woods, representing Amazonian timbers at present being 


_ marketed in the United States, from the Ford Motor Company, 


Dearborn, Michigan; specimens of Honduras rosewood and 
padauk from Mr. W. 8. Scr.oner of the Craftsman Wood Service 
Company, Inc., Chicago; and a trunk of a Livistona palm from the 
Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago. 

For the mahogany exhibit, Park Richmond and Company, of 
Chicago, presented an unusually fine board of Santo Domingo 
mahogany; T. Hofmann-Olsen, Inc., of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
gave two boards of Cuban mahogany, plain and figured; the Mengel 
Company, of Louisville, Kentucky, a board of Honduras mahogany; 
and Ichabod T. Williams and Sons, of New York, a board of Peruvian 
mahogany. 

Through the courtesy of S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., of Racine, 
Wisconsin, there were received four specimens of vegetable oils 
from Ceara, Brazil. From the Palm Oil Company, Plainfield, New 
Jersey, fourteen samples of palm nuts and oil were obtained. From 
Mr. G. B. Reuss, Hohen Solms, Louisiana, through the cooperation 
of the pecan culturist at the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Florida, there were received fifty varieties of pecan 
nuts. The Division of Pomology, College of Agriculture, Davis, 
California, supplied a fruiting branch of jujube and almond trees. 


Mr. C. M. La Follett, of Salem, Oregon, furnished samples of English 


walnuts and filberts. 

For the paper exhibit, the most notable contributions were 
samples of linen rag paper from Crane and Company, Inc., Dalton, 
Massachusetts; linen rag paper from Worthy Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Massachusetts; bamboo paper from Thomas N. Fair- 
banks Company, New York; and esparto pulp and paper from the 
MecLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, Massachusetts, and from 
Smith and McLaurin, Ltd., of Milliken Park, Scotland. 

Many photographs desired for display in conjunction with 
exhibits in the various halls were furnished by individuals and 
scientific institutions among whom may be especially mentioned: 
the Forest Service and Bureau of Plant Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 
University; Dr. 5. A. Barrett, Director of the Public Museum, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mr. Hermann C. Benke, of Chicago; and 
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the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. Professor 
Ruben de Souza Carvalho, of Sao Paulo, Brazil, contributed twenty 
photographs illustrating the coffee industry of the state of So Paulo. 

The Department distributed through exchanges 13,871 herbarium 
specimens, woods, and photographs to forty-six institutions and 
individuals of North and South America, Europe, and Asia. Much 
of the material distributed consisted of duplicates obtained in Peru 
by the Marshall Field Expeditions. Loans of mounted herbarium 
specimens amounted to forty-seven lots, comprising 1,963 specimens. 


CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—BOTANY 


During 1933 the permanent collections of the Herbarium were 
increased by more than 25,000 sheets of plants and photographs, 
besides several thousand sheets bearing original printed descriptions 
of new species or other published matter useful for study purposes. 
The total number of mounted specimens now in the Herbarium is 
678,363. There were removed from the collections during the year 
1,138 duplicate specimens. The specimens labeled and incorporated 
into the collections of the Department of Botany as a whole now 
number approximately 700,000. Additions to the records of the 
collections of economic material totaled 487 in 1933. New labels 
were written for a large part of the exhibits in the Hall of Plant 
Life (Hall 29), for all new exhibits, for the economic reference 
collections, for thousands of herbarium specimens, and for other 
thousands of duplicate specimens distributed in exchan e. 

From the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University 3,602 eards 
were received in continuation of the index of new species of American 
plants, and these were inserted in the Museum's file of these cards. 
Several thousand cards were prepared and added to the catalogue 
of the Department library for the books and pamphlets on various 
botanical subjects. 

INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS- BOTANY 

In the Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29) a great improvement has been 
effected by a departure from the usual aleove arrangement stil] 
maintained in the other halls of the Department. With the blocking 
up of the windows and the change to artificial illumination, it has 
been possible to vary the regular succession of equal aleoves which, 
in this long hall, formerly produced a monotonous effect of long 
rows of exhibition cases, giving prominence to them rather than 
to their contents. The rearrangement has resulted in a much more 
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pleasing appearance of the hall as a whole (see Plate VI). The 
larger vistas opened facilitate a rapid inspection of the exhibits with 
much less fatigue to the visitor. The change was accomplished with 
relatively little work, although it called for a certain amount of 
reinstallation on account of the new juxtaposition of exhibits. 

A considerable amount of new material was added to the exhibits 
in this hall. To the mallows, hitherto scarcely represented, there 
have been added some life-like reproductions of plants, prepared in 
the Plant Reproduction Laboratories of the Museum, An inspection 
of this new installation reveals at a glance that this family includes 
not only various important food plants, such as the potato, tomato, 
eggplant, and the pimentoes, but also the scarcely less important 
tobacco plant, as well as various poisonous and drug-producing 
plants such as stramonium and belladonna. The reproduction of 
a flowering branch of the purple and white Brunfelsia, which was 
placed on exhibition last year, acquires a,new interest now that 
it is found in its proper botanical association with the more widely 
known examples of this family. 

Gourds, cucumbers, squashes, and their allies, form another 
family of economic importance that has also been lacking from this 
hall until recently. A beginning toward its representation has been 
made by the installation of a half case. 

The Panama hat palm represents an interesting plant family 
which partakes of the botanical characters of both aroids and palms. 
The species which furnishes material for the famous hats of Ecuador 
and Peru, commonly attributed to Panama, is shown by a handsome 
reproduction prepared from material obtained by the Stanley Field 
Guiana Expedition in 1922. Besides serving its purpose as a botanical 
exhibit, this specimen is an especially interesting example of Museum 
technique in the employment of celluloid for the representation of 
plant forms. This exhibit supplements the one in Hall 28 showing 
the various steps in the manufacture of a Panama hat. 

The aroids are now well represented, a notable addition this 
year being a reproduction of Montrichardia, a large aquatic calla 
lily of the rivers of northern South America. It is one of the chief 
food plants of the hoatzin, a primitive claw-winged crested bird. 
Material for this, as well as for most of the items added to the 
exhibits of which mention follows herewith, was secured in Para 
in 1929 by the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon. 
Perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the most striking of 
these, is a reproduction of a cluster of the edible, brilliantly colored 
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fruit of the peach palm. In size and appearance this fruit, which 
grows in large grape-like bunches, is more like the apricot than like 
the peach. It is starchy, has a chestnut-like flavor when cooked, 
and is highly esteemed as an article of food where it grows. 

A Rollinia called “birib4,” a large edible fruit of the custard- 
apple or cherimoya family, as yet little known outside of the tropics; 
a fruiting branch of Lucuma, “abiu,"’ of the sapodilla family; and 
a branch of Sterculia, “cupuassu,’’ with its large cacao-like fruit, 
have all been reproduced from material and studies on hand, and 
have been added to the exhibits. The cupuassu is common in the 
lower Amazon region where its fruit is esteemed rather for its 
fragrant and delicious pulp than for its seeds which furnish a cacao 
differing little from that of the cacao tree proper. 

A “hand” of the large banana-like plantain and, by way of con- 
trast in size, one of the small-fruited or dwarf bananas, have been 
added to the case containing the banana plant. Other minor addi- 
tions to the plant reproductions in the hall are tubers of the Poly- 
nesian starch plant Tacea; a watermelon-like citron; and the 
chayote, a cucurbitaceous fruit or vegetable of the American tropics, 
now grown successfully in Florida. 

The large and important rose family, which supplies the majority 
of fruits in the temperate zone, such as peaches, plums, cherries, 
and many common berries, has long been rather poorly represented 
in the hall. A recent addition to this exhibit is a splendid reproduc- 
tion of an apple branch. 

An excellent reproduction of a small fruiting branch of the sweet 
gum or liquidambar, of the witch-hazel family, has also been com- 
pleted and installed in its appropriate place among the exhibits. 

A half case of interesting material, mostly dried or woody, has 
been added to the cactus exhibit, together with some remarkable 
photographs of the giant cactus of the southwest, kindly furnished 
by Professor C. J. Chamberlain of the University of Chicago. 

A large number of photographs have been added to the exhibits 
to illustrate various plants and features of plant life which otherwise 
could not be shown. 

A handsome reproduction of a tobacco plant in flower has been 
placed in Hall 25 in conjunction with the economic exhibits of 
tobacco (see Plate VII). 

The most important collection of economic plant material 
installed in Hall 28 during the year is that of essential oils, resinoids, 
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and essences. The series, consisting of seventy-five items, was 

presented by Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., of New York, due to the 
- interest of Messrs. B. F. and M. B. Zimmer, their representatives 
in Chicago. Many of the oils were manufactured by Schimmel and 
Company, of Miltitz, near Leipzig, Germany, which also lent a 
number of pictures, and these were copied for display in conjunction 
with the exhibit. With each item there is shown material such as 
leaves, twigs, bark, or wood to indicate the source of the oil. Some 
of these were furnished by Parke, Davis and Company, of Detroit, 
Michigan; Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago; the Garfield Park Con- 
servatory, Chicago; and the United States Department of the 
Interior, Virgin Islands office. 

An interesting exhibit added in 1933 is that of the Para rubber 
tree (Hevea brasiliensis). The species is represented by two trunks, 
one from a plantation in Sumatra, donated by Van Cleef Brothers 
and Williamson Rubber Process Company, of Chicago, and the other 
from the islands of the lower Amazon, selected and photographed 
by the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon in 1929, 
and recently forwarded through the courtesy of Mr. Emilio Kauff- 
mann, of Parad, Brazil. The specimen from Sumatra shows the 
herringbone method of tapping, generally practised on plantations, 
while that from Brazil shows the antiquated method of making 
incisions in the trunk with a small hatchet, still in use in parts of 
the Amazon forests. The exhibit includes also a reproduction of 
a fruiting branch of the rubber tree, based on material obtained in 
Par4 by the Marshall Field Expedition of 1929; typical specimens 
of crude Par4 rubber, showing the form in which it is marketed; 
and implements commonly used for tapping. This installation 
serves as a nucleus for an exhibit of rubber in general, and another 
case showing various other species is in preparation. 

There was also installed in Hall 28 a series of the most important 
vegetable waxes, such as carnaiba, bayberry, candelilla and Japan 
wax. The carnatiba wax is especially well represented by several 
grades showing the classification generally adopted for commercial 
purposes in the localities of its origin in Brazil. 

To the large photographs displayed in this hall, there were added 
pictures illustrating the sources of important plant products and 
phases of the industries connected with them. These include photo- 
graphs of the tung oil tree of China, the kauri tree of Australia, 
the Chinese lacquer tree, a rubber plantation in Sumatra, a scene 
in a rubber warehouse in Pard, oil seeds on an Amazon dock, and 
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a chicle gatherers’ camp in Yucatan. For their courtesy in supplying 
pictures from which some of the enlargements were made, the 
Museum is indebted to the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio; the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University: and 
the National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 

The paper and tobacco exhibits received some further additions. 
To the display of cereal products there was added material given 
by the American Institute of Baking, of Chicago; Mr. N. Emmerson, 
of Chicago; and the International Milling Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

The most important addition to the foreign woods displayed in 
Hall 27 is a series of mahoganies, obtained from various sources as 
noted under Accessions (List of Accessions, p. 94). One case is 
devoted to American species, represented by boards of Santo 
Domingan, Cuban, Honduran, Mexican, and Peruvian mahoganies 
of the genus Swielenia. In another half case are shown West and 
Fast African mahoganies of the closely related genus Khaya. The 
exhibit is of unusual interest as it affords opportunity to compare 
the figure and color displayed by the different species. 

Another attractive addition is a group of five panels representing 
important Brazilian timbers, most of them well known in the 
American market, and mentioned as a gift from the Ford Motor 
Company among last year’s accessions. 

To the series of North American trees in Charles F. Millspaugh 
Hall (Hall 26) there were added two species from the Pacific coast, 
western red cedar (Thuja plicata) and incense cedar (Ltbocedrus 
decurrens). Other species, still lacking in this hall, are on hand 
and in the course of preparation for exhibition. 





DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

Collecting for the Department of Geology has been limited to 
work which could be undertaken by members of the Department 
staff without appropriation for expenses from the Museum. The 
most important expedition carried out in this manner was that to 
the Paleocene and lower Eocene formations of Colorado, conducted 
by Mr. Bryan Patterson, Assistant in Paleontology, in continuation 
of work he began last year. The party included, besides Mr. 
Patterson as leader, Messrs. James H. and C. A. Quinn of Ainsworth, 
Nebraska. After establishing a base camp at Mesa, Colorado, the 
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party worked in the Plateau Creek valley and along the Mesa- 
Debeque road. 

A remarkable discovery, when the scarcity of fossils in these 
early formations is considered, was three intermingled skeletons, 
more or less complete, of the rare and interesting mammal, Titanoides 
faberi. Removal of these occupied the party for most of the summer. 
A small series of lower Eocene fossils was collected during a recon- 
naissance which extended northwards from Mesa as far as Riffle, 
Colorado. The expedition collected forty-seven specimens of fossil 
mammals, two fossil turtles, and a fossil lizard. 

Assistant Curator Sharat K. Roy, accompanied by Mr. Floyd 
Markham, of Chicago, spent several weeks in September collecting 
invertebrate fossils in New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
The expedition was primarily for the purpose of strengthening the 
Museum’s Cambrian collections, and it obtained much choice 
material. Collecting was not confined to the Cambrian, however— 
the 615 specimens gathered ranged in age from Cambrian to Creta- 
ceous, and included seven fossil fish as well as all classes of inverte- 
brates. On two week-end trips to Blue Island, Illinois, Mr. Roy 
and Mr. Markham obtained twenty-three Silurian fossils. 

Writing for publication has been carried on by Mr. Elmer 5. 
Riggs, Associate Curator of Paleontology, and by Mr. Patterson, 
as opportunity offered. A preliminary description of the newly 
discovered South American marsupial sabertooth, Thylacosmilus 
atroz, a fossil of unusual interest, appeared as a Museum publication, 
and a memoir on the same fossil was read by Mr. Riggs before the 
American Philosophical Society and submitted to that society for 
publication. Mr. Patterson contributed to the American Journal of 
Science a short paper describing a new species of Paleocene amblypod, 
Titanoides faberi, and a more complete description of it was published 
in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 

Investigation and description were actively continued of various 
portions of the collections made by the Marshall Field Paleontological 
Expeditions to South America, conducted from 1922 to 1927. The 
monograph on the Cerro Cuadrado petrified forest of Patagonia, 
based on collections made by these expeditions, which was sub- 
mitted to the Museum by Dr. G. R. Wieland of Yale University 
last year, has been forwarded to the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, D.C., for publication. 

A description by Assistant Curator Roy of a remarkable new 
trilobite, Dalmanites prattent, appeared as a Museum publication. 
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Two other papers by Mr. Roy, one on a new Phyllocarid, and the 
other on a new Conularia, have been completed and submitted for 
publication. 

A biographical memoir of the late Dr. Oliver C. Farrington was 
written by Mr. Roy, and read by him at the December meeting of 
the Geological Society of America, and it is to be published by that 
society. Dr. Farrington, who had been Curator of the Department 
since 1894, died in November. A brilliant scholar, noted for his 
knowledge of all branches of geology, and especially renowned as 
one of the foremost authorities on meteorites and on gems and 
gem minerals, his death meant a great loss to the Museum and to 
the scientific world. His passing was felt with especial keenness by 
his associates in the Department of Geology, among whom he was 
held in truly affectionate regard, as well as the highest respect as a 
scientist of great erudition and a museum worker of outstanding skill. 

Work on Mr. Roy's monograph on the paleontology of south- 
eastern Baffinland has progressed normally. During the year it 
reached the stage where a comparative study of two earlier collec- 
tions made by Charles Hall and the Seventh Peary Expedition was 
necessary. These collections are deposited i in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, and in the United States National 
Museum, Washington, D.C. Mr. Roy visited each of these institu- 
tions for ‘several days, making these comparisons. 

The reported discovery of living bacteria in stony meteorites by 
Professor Charles B. Lipman, of the University of California, 
Berkeley, California, has aroused much interest and controversy in 
geological and biological circles, as this discovery, if confirmed, 
would point to a possible extra-terrestrial origin for the life of the 
earth. The discovery needs confirmation, and no more favorable 
place could be found than this Museum for the work necessary to 
this end. The Museum has the largest of all meteorite collections, 
and much research on meteorites has been done here. Also, the 
resourees of the bacteriological laboratory of the University of 
Chicago and the cooperation of the bacteriologists there, are available. 
Mr. Roy has begun and nearly completed this work, using for this 
purpose four meteorites from the Museum collection, and the 
equipment of the university’s bacteriological laboratory. The 
interest and cooperation of Dr. Noel Hudson of the university, and 
his assistant, Mr. Floyd Markham, have been invaluable. Mr. 
Roy has closely followed Professor Lipman’s procedure so that the 
results of the two investigations may be comparable. 


Field Musewm of Natural History Reporta, Vol. X, Plate IX 
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In the chemical laboratory of the Museum the numerous tests 
and analyses needed for identification of specimens were carried on 
as usual. An investigation of the nature of the corrosion of one 
surface of the Gladstone meteorite was made preparatory to its 
exhibition. A quantitative analysis of a chert was made, for publica- 
tion, by Acting Curator Henry W. Nichols and Assistant Curator 
Roy. Ten analyses and identifications requiring chemical work 
were made for the Department of Anthropology, and for the same 
Department a bronze was treated by the Fink process. An investiga- 
tion of a de-greasing problem was made for the Department of 
Zoology by Acting Curator Nichols and a member of the Zoological 
Staff. The facilities of the laboratory were by a member of 
the Botanical Staff for the determination of the specific gravities 
of various woods. Some tests needed for the maintenance of the 
building were also made. 

Mr. Nichols participated in the organization meeting of the 
Society for Research on Meteorites which was held at the Museum. 
This meeting took place several months before the death of Curator 
Oliver C. Farrington, who was elected Honorary President of 
the organization. Mr. Nichols was elected a councilor. 

Members of the Department Staff contributed fourteen signed 
articles, and twenty-two unsigned articles and short items, to Field 
Museum News, and supplied data for twenty newspaper articles. 
Visiting scientists and members of museum staffs were received in 
the Department in unusually large numbers. Among the distin- 
guished foreign visitors were Sir Arthur Smith Woodward and Mr. 
W. Campbell Smith, of the British Museum; Sir John Flett, of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain; Dr. Victor van Straelen, 
Director of the Royal Museum of Natural History at Brussels; 
Dr. H. A. Brouer, of the University of Amsterdam; Professor 
Richard Willstitter, of Munich; M. Leon Bultingaire, of the 
Museum of Natural History of Paris, and Dr. A. W. Grabau of 
the National University of Peiping, China. These, as well as 
numerous visitors from American museums, were shown through the 
Department workrooms, and methods of installation and prepara- 
tion used at this institution were discussed with them. 

Requests from correspondents and visitors for information and 
identification of specimens were received in even larger numbers 
than usual. Many visitors to A Century of Progress exposition 
brought specimens from home to the Museum for identification. 
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There were 307 correspondents and 441 visitors referred to the 
Department for these and similar services. 


ACCESSIONS—GEOLOGY 


Accessions were received during the year from sixty-four sources. 
Of these, fifty-six were by gift, seven by exchange, one by purchase, 
and three were collections made by members of the Department 
Staff. The specimens included in these accessions totaled 1,421. 


The most important gift of the year was a collection of fifty-five 
cut gems brought from the island of Ceylon and presented to the 
Museum by Prince M. U. M. Salie, Ceylonese gem merchant. The 
collection includes examples of all the more important precious stones 
found in Ceylon, and embraces every color through the entire 
spectrum from red to violet, with colorless varieties as well. Out- 
standing in beauty and interest are the sapphires, star sapphires, 
rubies, a star ruby, aquamarines, moonstones, and an oriental 
amethyst sapphire. The collection is an important addition to the 
gem collection in H. N. Higinbotham Hall (Hall 31). 

Mr. Stephen Varni, of New York, presented a series of specimens 
illustrating the several stages of cutting a “varnistar’” from rock 
crystal. These stages are, in a general way, the same as those of 
cutting any faceted gem, but as the star is large, the stages can be 
better seen than if an ordinary gem were used. As the star is brighter 
than the crystal from which it is cut, the series has been provided 
with a label explaining in detail why the brilliancy and fire of a 
gem is increased by proper cutting. 

A cabinet of eight tubes containing rare gases of the atmosphere 
was the gift of the Air Reduction Sales Company of Chicago. The 
gases shown are exceedingly rare elements—argon, neon, helium, 
krypton, and xenon—which are found in the atmosphere only in the 
most minute quantities. These gases are transparent and invisible in 
their ordinary state, but can be made to glow brilliantly in charac- 
teristic colors when excited by an electric current applied under 
suitable conditions. In order to permit the gases to be seen they 
are placed under reduced pressure in tubes which have electrodes 
for application of an exciting current. The cabinet has been provided 
with a push button and transformer. When the button is presser 
each tube glows with its characteristic color. These tubes also 
illustrate the phenomenon of fluorescence. Some of the cases are 
shown in two tubes, one of plain glass and the other of a glass in which 
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is incorporated a fluorescent substance, so that the glow of the gas 
excites a brilliantly colored fluorescence in the glass. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) presented seventy-four 
specimens and sixty photographs which present a synopsis of the 
multitudinous uses of the products of petroleum. This synoptic 
collection now occupies a large case placed in a prominent position 
in the central aisle of Hall 36. 

The mining industry of Poland is now well represented in the 
collections as the result of a gift of sixty-one ores and minerals of 
that country presented by the Polish Institute for Collaboration 
with Foreign Countries, of Warsaw. 

Although the basic plan of A Century of Progress exposition is 
such as to preclude the possibility of obtaining from it such large 
accretions to the collections of the Department as came from earlier 
world's fairs, two accessions of importance have been secured from 
this source. One is the gem collection presented by Prince M. U. M. 
Salie, which has been mentioned above. Another is a gift of twenty- 
seven specimens of ores of Washington presented by the Northwest 
Mining Association of Spokane, Washington. This represents late 
aspects of mining in that region, and is important enough to compel 
a thorough revision of the exhibit of the mineral resources of that 
state. A number of other collections which were especially desired 
were secured through the efforts of the Acting Curator, but due to 
the continuance of the exposition in 1934 they could not be delivered 
immediately. 

A nine-inch cubic crystal of fluorite growing out of a mass of the 
mineral, which was presented by the Crystal Fluorspar Company, 
of Elizabethtown, Illinois, forms a welcome addition to the small 
group of exceptional minerals displayed in individual cases in Hall 34. 

Mr. William B. Pitts, of Sunnyvale, California, presented a small 
collection of agate and opal of more than usual merit. Specimens of 
the rare native lead from two hitherto unrecorded localities were 
presented by Mr. Frank Von Drasek, of Cicero, Illinois, and Mr. 
Robert R. Lipman, of Chicago. Mr. James Manning, of Chicago, 
contributed an example of placer gold ore from the vicinity of Nome, 
Alaska, which was unlike specimens already exhibited. The Chisos 
Mining Company, of Terlingua, Texas, contributed fifteen examples 
of the mercury ores of that district, which had hitherto been inade- 
quately represented in the collections. 

Mr. Darsie A. Green, of Norman, Oklahoma, presented two 
geodes of an unusual kind not hitherto represented in the collections. 
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The Houston Museum of Natural History, of Houston, Texas, pre- 
sented an attractive specimen of pink calcite. A specimen of urano- 
phane and four other minerals from the pegmatite deposits of North 
Carolina were presented by Mr. Burnham 8. Colburn, of Biltmore, 
North Carolina. Three specimens of two newly discovered species 
of fossils, one a crustacean, and the other a pteropod, were collected 
and presented by Mr. Floyd Markham, of Chicago. They are now 
being named and described by Assistant Curator Roy. A specimen 
of the rare rock, rhombenporphyry, which is seldom found elsewhere 
than in Norway was collected at Oslo by Mr. Johan Eriksen of that 
city and presented to the Museum. 

Mr. Fritz Ackermann, of Bahia, Brazil, presented two phantom 
quartz crystals of unusual excellence. Mr. A. C. Jones, of Cicero, 
Illinois, contributed four choice specimens of wulfenite and cerussite. 
Mr. Herbert C. Walther, of Chicago, besides adding a specimen 
of molybdenum to the rare element collection to which he has so 
liberally contributed in the past, contributed to the mineral collection 
specimens of ulexite, trona, and halite. Three sylvites from New 
Mexico, which were needed additions to the collection of potash 
minerals from American localities, were presented by Mr. O. J. 
Dowling, of Carlsbad, New Mexico. A specimen of diaspore, con- 
tributed by the A. P. Green Fire Brick Company, of Mexico, Mis- 
souri, is an example of a mineral which has become of economic 
importance in recent years. An interesting specimen, presented by 
Mr. Frederick Blaschke, of Cold Spring-on-Hudson, New York, 
consists of gravel mixed with grains of placer gold which had been 
picked up by a duck and found in the bird’s crop. 

The principal accretions to the invertebrate fossil collections 
were the 615 specimens from Assistant Curator Roy’s expedition to 
New Jersey and adjacent states. The full value of this collection 
cannot be determined until it is worked out, a task which will take 
some time. 

Three fossils from Blue Island, Illinois, represent two new species 
and are of such interest that descriptions of them have been prepared 
for publication. 

The fifty-one specimens from Assistant Patterson’s expedition 
to Colorado are more valuable than the number would indicate. The 
three Ti/anoides skeletons provide material for a mount of this large 
and rare mammal. Researches by members of the Department Staff, 
based upon these specimens, which are more complete than any 
before known, have increased knowledge of the nature and relations 
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of this hitherto almost unknown animal. The lower jaws of a shovel- 
tusked mastodon from Mongolia were received from the Fourth 
Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History, 
in which Field Museum cooperated. Mr. James H. Quinn, of 
Ainsworth, Nebraska, presented eighteen specimens of fossil mam- 
mals and one fossil reptile. Other citizens of Ainsworth who con- 
tributed are Mr. Leslie K. Quinn, who presented a partial skeleton 
of a fossil rodent, and Mr. Fred E. Herre, who gave the jaw of a 
fossil mammal. Another mammal jaw was contributed by Mr. 
Vergil Deardorff, of Silt, Colorado. 

The skeleton of a Plesippus was obtained by exchange with the 
United States National Museum, Washington, D.C., to supplement 
the growing series of fossil horses. Fifteen barites and four tufas 
were obtained by exchange with Mr. F. G. McIntosh, of Beverly 
Hills, California. Three specimens of French bauxite, obtained by 
exchange with the Salgues Foundation of Brignoles, France, permit 
a better presentation of the important French aluminum ores. 

One hundred twenty-nine fossil plants, including four fossil 
cones, were obtained through an exchange of duplicates with Dr. 
Ralph W. Chaney, of the University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and etched sections of two meteorites were received by 
exchange from the United States National Museum, Washington, 
D. C. 

Eighteen specimens of meteorites and crater products from the 
recently discovered meteorite craters of Henbury, Australia, have 
been received by exchange with the Kyancutta Museum of South 
Australia, and constitute the most important addition to the meteor- 
ite collection since the acquisition of the Ward collection many 
yearsago. The specimens of the meteorite are accompanied by other 
specimens which show the effects of the terrific heat generated by 
the impact with the earth of thousands of tons of iron moving at 
high velocity. Some of the specimens are fragments torn from the 
iron meteorite while in a plastic state at the moment of impact. 
Others are rock fused to lava and thrown out of the craters, and 
silica-glass formed from melted sandstone. 


CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—GEOLOGY 


New entries recorded in the Department catalogues, now com- 
prising twenty-six volumes, totaled 1,421 during 1933. These, 
added to previous entries, give a total of 191,820. 
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Preparation of copy for new labels, and for replacing labels on 
black cards with buff-colored ones, was carried on continuously 
during the year. A total of 1,215 labels was written and sent to 
the Division of Printing. In order to afford information regarding 
the exhibits until the permanent labels are ready, eighty-nine 
temporary typewritten labels were written and installed. A total 
of 644 labels was received during the year from the Division of 

The number of photographic prints added to the Department 
albums was eighteen, bringing the total of such prints to 7,498. 
Labels for all prints were prepared and filed with them. Ninety- 
five new United States Geological Survey maps were received, 
filed, and labeled, making the number of these maps now available 
3,848. 

INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—GEOLOGY 

The exhibits of the Department were disturbed as little as possible 
by changes of installation during the period of A Century of Progress 
exposition because of the influx of visitors to the Museum at that 
time. Only two changes involving moving or emptying cases were 
made, and other work of installation was limited as far as was 
practicable to the opening and closing months of the year when 
the fair was not in progress. 

The collection of fifty-five Ceylonese gems presented during the 
year by Prince M. U. M. Salie, as mentioned under Accessions (p. 58), 
was installed in H. N. Higinbotham Hall (Hall 31), the stones being 
distributed among the collections in their proper places according 
to their relation to other gems previously exhibited. This new 
material greatly augments the value and interest of the collections 
in this hall as a whole. 

In Hall 34 three Cases, made in the Department Workrooms 
have been added to the new series of small cases for the prominent 
display of large, choice minerals which was started by the installa- 
tion of a single case last year. These cases, which are twenty inches 
square and forty-six inches high, are glazed on all four sides and 
eonform in style with the other cases in the hall. They are placed 
against the A-shaped cases of the alcoves facing the aisle so as to 
provide a prominent position for the fine specimens they contain. 
A series of twelve such cases is contemplated. The others will be 
installed from time to time as suitable material becomes available. 
The cases installed this year contain a large mass of lapis lazuli 
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from Peru, two tall selenite columnar crystals from Chile (see 
Plate [X), and a fluorite crystal from Illinois. 

Where it has been necessary to install two or more rows of 
specimens on a wide shelf the view of the rear row is more or less 
obscured by the specimens in front. To overcome this to a degree 
a combined block and label holder has been designed which raises 
the specimen with its label so that it can be seen. The specimens 
thus raised also serve to break up the rather monotonous flat surface 
of the back of the case. In many cases the view of small crystals 
is obscured by the accompanying label unless the label is placed 
to one side of the specimen, which is undesirable. A small supporting 
block entirely concealed by the label has been devised to obviate 
this difficulty. Five hundred and sixty-two blocks of both of these 
types have been made in the Department and installed in ten cases. 

Eighteen specimens of meteorites, and the products of their 
impact on the earth, from the recently discovered meteorite craters 
of Henbury, Australia, havebeen installed in Hall 34 directly opposite 
the large collection of meteorites from the earlier known and larger 
meteorite crater at Canyon Diablo, Arizona. This makes the third 
of the world’s five generally recognized craters to be represented 
in the collections. In addition to the Henbury specimens two other 
meteorites have been added to the collection. 

A group of five specimens showing the process of cutting a 
crystal star from rock crystal has been added to the collection of 
forms of gems and cut stones in the same hall. As this collection 
demonstrates the increase of brilliancy imparted to gems by skillful 
cutting it has been provided with a label which explains, in detail, 
the reasons for the increase of fire and brilliancy. 

The former exhibit of rare gases of the atmosphere has been 
withdrawn and replaced by a larger and more efficient collection 
installed in a different location. The new exhibit consists of five 
rare gaseous elements from the atmosphere in tubes so arranged 
that they glow under the passage of an electric current when a 
button is pressed. It has been installed on the bridge connecting 
Hall 86 and Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37). 

In Hall 36 the collections have been increased by the addition 
of such specimens as have been received during the year. The 
collection of liquid products of petroleum which occupied a large 
case in the center aisle of the hall has been discarded and replaced 
by an improved collection presented by the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). The new collection is installed on a pyramid in a large 
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square case with exhibition faces on all four sides. Each specimen 
is accompanied by a photograph which shows one of its principal 
uses. As there are thousands of petroleum products it has not been 
possible to illustrate the subject in detail, but a synoptic collection 
of seventy specimens has been assembled which shows the great 
diversity of the products and their uses, and includes many uses 
unsuspected by the average visitor. 

The principal change in Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37) is 
the replacement of 518 of the old-style black labels by labels of the 
new type which match the background of the cases. Two of 
the large gypsum crystals from South America have been removed 
and reinstalled in an individual case in Hall 34 as an addition to 
the mineral collection. Additions of specimens received during the 
year have been made to the collections in seven cases. An example 
of potash minerals from a mine in the newly discovered field in 
Texas and New Mexico now supplements the former specimens from 
this field which were obtained from drill holes. A better specimen 
of the French bauxite has replaced an unsatisfactory one. The 
collection of rare elements has been increased by additional gifts 
from Mr. Herbert C. Walther, of Chicago. Several fiuorites of 
Illinois have been added to the fluorite collection, and specimens 
have been added to the gold, copper, and nickel collections. 

In Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38) a highly interesting and 
educational group called “Fossil Skeleton in the Earth” (see Plate 
VIII), prepared by Mr. Phil C. Orr, of the Department Staff, was 
installed. The specimen is one of the giant sloths, Scelidotherium 
bravardi, from the pampas formation of Argentina, and was collected 
by the Marshall Field Paleontological Expedition of 1927. It is 
mounted in the position in which it was found in a sandy clay bed 
a few feet below the surface. It had been exposed by a small wash 
which had cut away its banks at high water. A section of the 
terrane is shown in the background, clumps of pampas grass are 
used as accessories, and a glimpse of the landscape is shown by a 
painted background by Mr. Charles A. Corwin, Staff Artist. This 
group serves well to show how animals are covered overin an alluvial 
formation, how they are preserved for long periods as fossils, and 
how they are again brought to light by stream erosion. 

Fifteen smaller vertebrate fossils were also installed, as were 
two descriptive labels, forty-one short labels, and a photograph. 

The introduction of new exhibits has led to some changes and 
regrouping. The two old models of Plesiosaurus and Ichthyosaurus 
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have been removed from exhibition. In order to make room for the 
new group, the skeleton of the Irish deer and the model of the 
moa have been moved from their former places in the north end of 
the hall to new positions nearer the center. This has improved the 
balance of the exhibits. 

In the laboratories of vertebrate paleontology preparation of 
specimens has been continued throughout the year by Mr. J. B. 
Abbott and Mr. Orr of the Staff. Mr. J.H. Quinn,a skilled preparator, 
served three months as a volunteer worker. Work in this laboratory 
included, besides the major task of preparing and mounting the group 
“Fossil Skeleton in the Earth,”’ the preparation of a number of other 
fossil mammal specimens. South American fossil mammals prepared 
and in process are two skulls of Ancylocoelus, one skull of Rhyn- 
chippus, two of Thoatherium, three skulls and two jaws of Equus 
andium and the carapace of the large glyptodont, Panochthus. 
Another foreign fossil mammal specimen prepared and mounted is 
a pair of jaws of the strange shovel-tusked mastodon of Mongolia, 
Platybelodon. North American fossil mammals prepared include a 
skull and jaws of the rare horned gopher, Epigaulua hatchert, and 
three skulls and various skeletal parts of the rare and hitherto little- 
known Paleocene mammal, Titanoides fabert. 

In the laboratory of invertebrate paleontology five sections of 
fossils were made, and fifty-one fossils were prepared. Mr. Lawrence 
Brundell, a student volunteer assistant, worked for two months on 
the fossils of the Chicago area, performing satisfactory work. 

The reserve and study collections af economic geology material, 
which were originally labeled and arranged in systematic order in 
trays in Room 120, have for some years been outgrowing the space 
assigned to them. These collections have been completely reorganized 
and rearranged. They are now classified geographically and by kinds 
in trays in such shape that any wanted specimens can be readily 
found. The utility of the rearrangement has been demonstrated 
several times during the year when visitors to A Century of Progress 
came to the Department for the purpose of studying groups of 
specimens for which room has not been found in the exhibition cases. 

A much needed specific gravity balance for the chemical labora- 
tory was built by Department labor and is in regular use. Distilled 
water has been provided by this laboratory as needed for the James 
Simpe’n Theatre, and for the Divisions of Photography and 
Photogravure. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 
XPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

Through the timely assistance of several patrons, it was possible 
to carry out one zoological expedition completely, to get another 
into the field in November ready to begin work and to organize a 
third which is scheduled to start in January, 1934. The first of 
these was the brief but successful Hancock—Wegeforth Expedition to 
Guadalupe Island for Field Museum: the second was the Leon 
Mandel Guatemala Expedition of Field Museum: and the third 
the Straus West African Expedition of Field Museum. 

The expedition to Guadalupe Island, off the west coast of Mexico, 
was conducted during April and May, and was made possible mainly 
through the cooperation of Captain G. Allan Hancock, of San 
Francisco, and Dr. Harry M. Wegeforth, President of the Zoological 
Society of San Diego. Essential assistance was received also from 
the Emily Crane Chadbourne Fund, and from the Mexican govern- 
ment, which courteously supplied the necessary permission to make 
collections in its territory. Dr. Wegeforth kindly made preliminary 
arrangements, and the Museum sent Messrs. Julius Friesser and 
Frank Wonder, of its taxidermy staff, to Los Angeles, where they 
were received by Captain Hancock and taken to the island on his 
scientific cruising ship Welero JJJ. The object of the expedition 
was to secure elephant seals for a habitat group, and in less 
than two weeks’ time this was done. Five fine specimens were 
obtained, ranging in weight from a small one of 250 pounds to a 
large bull of some 5,000 pounds. The skins and bones reached the 
Museum in excellent condition, and preparations for the production 
of the group were rapidly advanced. 

The generous support given by Mr. Leon Mandel, of Chicago, 
made possible the organization of the expedition to Guatemala, 
with a personnel and equipment adequate for work in various 
branches of zoology during a period of five or six months. Assistant 
Curator Karl P. Schmidt is leader of the party, and his major 
efforts are being devoted to certain special studies in Central Ameri- 
can herpetology. Other members of the party are Mr. Emmet R. 
Blake, of Pittsburgh, ornithologist; Mr. F. J. W. Schmidt, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, mammalogist: and Mr. Daniel Clark, of 
Chicago, general assistant. The expedition sailed from New Orleans 
November 22, landing at Puerto Barrios a few days later and 
beginning work at once in tropical rain forests near the coast. One 
of the immediate results was the securing of material for a habitat 
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of a handsome species of toucan, a bird characteristic of the 
Attention tropics and well suited to the needs of the projected hall 
of habitat groups of foreign birds. Specimens, | accessories, photo- 
graphs, and notes for this group, complete in all respects, were 
brought together and shipped to the Museum within a few weeks. 
Meanwhile, general collecting was reported as successful, and late 
in December Mr. Mandel sailed to join the expedition and spend 
several weeks with it in the highlands of central and western Guate- 
mala. The herpetological studies of Mr. Schmidt during the course 
of this expedition are provided for under a fellowship granted to 
him by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation of New 
York. The expedition has had the cordial cooperation of the United 
Fruit Company and the government of Guatemala, which the 
Museum gratefully acknowledges. 

The Straus West African Expedition, generously financed by 
Mrs. Oscar Straus of New York, was organized in December, and 
at the close of the year was in final stages of preparation. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Rudyerd Boulton, Assistant Curator of Birds, 
this expedition expects to sail from New York about January 25, 
1934, for the port of Dakar, Senegal. Besides Mr. Boulton, and 
Mrs. Straus herself, who is to accompany the expedition over a 
considerable part of its route, the personnel will include Mr. Frank 
C. Wonder of Field Museum's taxidermy staff, who has been assigned 
to collect mammals; Mr. John F. Jennings, of Chicago, who will 
go as photographer; and Mrs. Rudyerd Boulton, who will accompany 
the expedition under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to study and record primitive tribal music. 

Work will be carried on in French West Africa, Nigeria and 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa). Since the natural history of this 
region is practically unrepresented in Field Museum, results of much 
value to the institution are expected. 

During the year arrangements were made for the Museum to 
participate, to a limited extent, in the Antarctic Expedition of 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who accepted a commission to obtain 
specimens of the emperor penguin for a habitat group. 

Seven publications were issued in the Museum's Zoological Series. 
These consisted of descriptions of recently discovered animals or 
brief sepieik . current research. Included are two papers by Dr. 
Wilfred H. | , Curator of the Department, on South American 
rodents; a wy. Assistant Curator Karl P. Schmidt on Central 
American reptiles; one by the same author on a new Arabian snake; 
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one by Assistant Curator Colin C. Sanborn on South American 
bats; and one by Assistant Curator Alfred C. Weed on the fishes 
known as halfbeaks. Twenty signed articles by staff members and 
thirteen unsigned articles and short items were contributed to Field 
Museum News. Data were supplied for twenty-six newspaper 

Unpublished zoological manuscripts have accumulated and now 
include those for Parts VII and VIII of the Birds of the Americas, 
by Associate Curator C. E. Hellmayr; The Fishes of the Crane 
Pacific Expedition, by Dr. A. W. Herre, of Stanford University; 
The Mammals of Chile, by Curator Osgood; African Reptiles and 
Amphibians in Field Museum, by Mr. Arthur Loveridge, Associate 
Curator of Herpetology in the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; The Turtles of the Chicago Area, by 
Assistant Curator Schmidt; and Types of Lepidoptera in the Strecker 
Collection, by the late William Barnes and Mr. F. H. Benjamin, 
of the United States National Museum, Washington, D.C. 


Research on material from past expeditions was continued so 
far as possible, but while much of this material is still being prepared, 
catalogued, and incorporated into the collections, time for research 
is limited. Moreover, the staff's time for research during 1933 was 
reduced by the necessity of supplying information or otherwise 
giving personal attention to the unusual number of visiting scientists 
attending conventions in Chicago, as well as to the many amateur 
naturalists who presented themselves among the unusually large 
attendance during A Century of Progress exposition. Associate 
Curator Hellmayr, working in Vienna, completed work on Part 
VIII of the Birds of the Americas and proceeded with the preparation 
of Part IX. Curator Osgood continued studies of South American 
mammals, especially those from Chile; Assistant Curator Sanborn 
gave some time to neotropical bats and the literature pertaining to 
them; Assistant Curator Boulton worked at intervals on certain 
African finches, flycatchers, and guinea fowl: Assistant Curator 
Schmidt studied Central American reptiles, especially in their relation 
to the data gathered during his recent examination of types in 
European museums; Assistant Curator Weed made some progress 
in the preparation of a report on the fishes of Aitutaki Island, col- 
lected by the Philip M. Chancellor Expedition to the South Pacific; 
and Assistant Dwight Davis prepared and made preliminary examina- 
tion of the skeleton of the West African giant frog, a rare species 
not hitherto studied in detail. 
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ACCESSIONS—ZO0O0LOGY 


From an average of about 14,000 for the previous eight years, 
accessions of zoological specimens dropped, in 1953, to 5,147, and 
of these more than one-fourth were obtained through expeditions 
which terminated prior to 1933. They are distributed by zoological 
groups as follows: mammals, 332; birds, 512; amphibians and reptiles, 
888: fishes, 1,452; insects, 1,953;lower invertebrates, 10. ‘The number 
obtained by Museum expeditions and local field work is 1,434; by 
gift, 3,106; by purchase, 5;and by exchange, 602, The gifts come 
from a large number of donors, and reflect especially the continued 
interest and cooperation of local naturalists. 

Mr. C. Suydam Cutting, of New York, from whom the Museum 
has previously received much valuable material, presented an 
interesting collection obtained by Captain F, Kingdon Ward and 
Lord Cranbrook in northwestern Burma. This comprised 1335 mam- 
mals and seventy birds. Among the mammals are various speci 
previously unrepresented in the Museum, and among the birds are 
paratypes of three new forms. A pair of Kuzer’s blood pheasant 
in this collection also is notable. Twenty-two mammals from 
the provinces of Kweichow and Kwangsi, China, were presented 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Natural History, of Nanking, China. 
Other gifts of mammals are recorded in the List of Accessions (p. 94). 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Kellogg, of Chicago, gave 117 African 
birdskins collected by themselves in Kenya and Tanganyika. In- 
eluded are specimens from the little-visited Ngorongoro Crater, 
which are especially interesting. Other accessions of birds were 
largely from local sources, and a considerable number were received 
in fresh condition for preparation as skeletons. 

The Walker Museum, of the University of Chicago, presented 
twenty-six amphibians and reptiles from the Galapagos Islands, 
supplementing the valuable series from the same islands given in 
1932. Mr. P. M. Miles, of St. Louis, Missouri, generously gave a 
skeleton of the large Komodo Island lizard, an acquisition which 
will greatly facilitate a study of this interesting animal. A further 
much appreciated gift of amphibians and reptiles consists of 158 
specimens from Chile, received from Mr. Dillman S. Bullock, of 
Angol, Chile. 

The John G. Shedd Aquarium has continued its cooperation with 
Field Museum by presenting many specimens of fishes from its 
expeditions and its surplus. A total of 257 fishes, many of them 
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extremely interesting, were received from this source. Among them 
were at least ten species new to the Museum and others of much 
value for its reference collection. Mr. Stewart Springer, director 
of the Caribbean Biological Laboratories, Biloxi, Mississippi, pre- 
sented forty-five fishes from the Gulf of Mexico, and through his 
recommendation another lot of 105 specimens from the same region 
was received from Mr. John Daily, of Indianapolis, Indiana. Dr. 
E. Milby Burton, director of the Charleston Museum, Charleston, 
South Carolina, has sent three lots of pickerel collected by himself 
in that state as gifts from the Charleston Museum. These have 
an important bearing on studies which are under way on the distri- 
bution and classification of the smaller pickerels of North America. 
Gifts of brook trout from Mr. Phil G. Zalsman, of Grayling, Michigan, 
have provided material for exhibits to show the color changes in 

The most noteworthy gift of insects was a series of 402 specimens 
from Mindanao, Philippine Islands, collected and presented by 
Mr. L. H. Phillips, of Patterson, California. This was of especial 
interest since it contained a number of attractive and unusually 
large species hitherto quite unrepresented in the Museum. A further 
desirable gift of insects consisting of 260 specimens, mainly beetles, 
was received from Mr. Emil Liljeblad, of Chicago. Mr. Edward 
Brundage, Jr., of Lake Forest, Illinois, gave 251 insects of various 
orders found in the United States. 


CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—ZOOLOGY 


Catalogue entries were made for 7,038 zoological specimens. Of 
these 1,747 were mammals, 1,594 birds, 1,110 reptiles and amphibians, 
and 2,582 fishes. Labels for 3,000 skins of mammals were written 
and attached. A total of 479 skulls also received numbers and labels. 
Rearrangement and relabeling of mammals in alcohol was begun, 
and details connected with the incorporation into the permanent 
collections of recent large accessions of mammals were carried on 
at a high rate. The arrangement of the reference collection of birds 
received much attention, and various segregated collections were 
organized so as to be at least temporarily accessible. The types of 
birds, numbering 289, were segregated from the general collection 
and placed in a special case. The J. Grafton Parker collection of 
North American birds, which had suffered from exposure to dust 
before being presented to the Museum several years ago, was 
thoroughly cleaned and renovated by Mr. Donald Hirsch, who 
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acted as volunteer assistant in the Division of Birds during the 
summer months. 

Plans were perfected for the increase of storage space for the 
reference collections of mammals and birds by combining the storage 
rooms into one, with only an open aisle between the rows of cabinets 
containing the collections. Removal of walls and remodeling for 
this purpose were actively under way in December. This will result 
in improved light and accessibility, as well as an increase of space 
amounting to nearly 80 per cent. Sixteen steel storage cases for these 
collections were received early in the year, and in December delivery 
of twenty-four additional ones was in progress. The usual routine 
was continued in caring for collections of reptiles, amphibians, and 
fishes. Of the 1,699 insects prepared for incorporation in the collec- 
tion, 1,297 were pinned and labeled. Name labels were written for 


368 specimens rearranged in new drawers. In continuation of 
the permanent improvement of the collection, nine drawers of North 
American beetles, including aquatic species and carrion feeders, 
were identified and arranged in new containers. 

In the Division of Osteology much progress was made in arranging 
and systematizing the collections. Card indexes were completed 
for all skeletons of mammals and birds, and so far as possible the 
material was classified and arranged in systematic order. A survey 
of the collection of mammal skeletons, now possible for the first 
time, reveals that eighty-six families, 279 genera, and 360 species 
are represented by the 536 specimens in the collection. Twelve 
skeletons of large mammals were cleaned by maceration in the 
macerating room. About one hundred skeletons of small birds and 
mammals were cleaned by dermestids in the same room. Miscel- 
laneous skulls of mammals, numbering about 400, were also cleaned. 
Seven skeletons were mounted, and various others were cleaned 
and adapted for exhibition use. 

As in former years, considerable assistance was received from 
volunteer workers and students, especially during the summer 
months. Mr. Donald Hirsch and Miss Jacolyn Fox assisted in the 
Division of Birds, Mr. Walter Necker in the Division of Reptiles, 
and Mr. Robert Allen in the Division of Mammals. 

Routine work of the Department was greatly advanced through 
the assistance received in the latter part of the year from workers 
assigned to the Museum by the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission and the federal Civil Works Service. These men and 
women performed such work as cataloguing and numbering of 
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mammal, bird and fish specimens, indexing, cleaning of skulls, and 
various copying tasks on the typewriter. 

Cooperation with other museums through the exchange of loans 
was carried on at a somewhat higher rate than usual. A total of 
2,272 specimens was loaned to other institutions during the year, 
and 1,699 were borrowed. 


The preparation and installation of new zoological exhibits were 
continued at scarcely less than the highly productive rate of recent 
years. Four large habitat groups of mammals were completed and 
opened to the public. The subjects were the African lion, the 
gaur or seladang, the manatee, and the orang. A group of bower 
birds was prepared and placed in Stanley Field Hall. Two cases 
of mammals were added to systematic exhibits in Hall 15, and six 
screens of birds, equivalent to three full cases, were added in Hall 21. 
Large numbers of fishes and certain reptiles were prepared, but 
most of these were awaiting installation at the close of the year. 


The lion group (see Plate XI), occupying a prominent position 
in Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall (Hall 22), is one of the results of 
the trip which Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field made by air to central 
Africa in 1930. It includes a large male lion shot by Mr. Field, an 
equally fine lioness shot by Mrs. Field, and four small kittens. The 
male stands at attention on a commanding and rocky eminence, 
the female, with her kittens gathered between her paws, lies peace- 
fully below. The rocky setting faithfully represents the well-known 
habitat of lions in the Serengetti Plains of Tanganyika. The group 
is impressive, characteristic of the animals, and notable for the 
effective simplicity of its composition. It was designed and prepared 
by Staff Taxidermist C. J. Albrecht. 

The great gaur ox of Asia, otherwise known as the seladang, 
is represented by three animals grouped in a forest setting in 
William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17). This species, which is perhaps 
the finest of all wild oxen, is richly colored and striking in appearance. 
A large bull is shown emerging from thick forest into a grassy opening 
where a cow and calf stand at ease in calm, bovine unconcern. 
Specimens for this group are all from Indo-China, but were received 
from three sources. The large bull fell to the rifle of Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt while leader of the William V. Kelley-Roosevelts Expedi- 
tion to Eastern Asia for Field Museum in 1928-29. The cow was 
presented by the late Charles Rydell, of Superior, Wisconsin, and 
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the young calf was especially collected and presented for the group 
by Messrs. George F. Ryan and George G. Carey, Jr., of Baltimore. 
The taxidermy is by Messrs. Julius Friesser and Arthur G. Rueckert 
of the Museum staff. The background was painted by Staff Artist 
Charles A. Corwin. 

A group of orangs (see Plate X), to some extent a reinstallation, 
but in actual effect practically a new exhibit, was also given a place 
in William V. Kelley Hall. The animals for this group were mounted 
many years ago by the late Carl E. Akeley, but their installation 
in a square floor case was unsuitable for the Museum’s present 
building. Therefore, the group was completely rearranged and 
adapted to a new setting in a built-in case with a painted background. 
This required the construction of an entire tree-top scene in a tropical 
forest which was very successfully carried out by Staff Taxidermist 
Leon L. Pray. 

A group of the Florida manatee or sea cow provided an 
important addition to the Hall of Marine Mammals (Hall N). 
Specimens for this purpose were obtained in fresh, natural condition 
through the cooperation of the John G. Shedd Aquarium. Two 
animals are shown in an under-water setting, one in semi-upright 
and the other in horizontal position. Both are engaged in feeding 
on water plants. The animals are reproduced in celluloid-like 
material in which details of skin texture and exact shades of color 
are perfectly preserved. The group was produced by Staff Taxi- 
dermist Leon L. Walters, assisted by Mr. E. G. Laybourne. The 
background was painted by Mr. Pray. 

In the systematic exhibits of mammals in Hall 15, variations 
and additions were made. A case of dogs and wolves was reinstalled 
to include most of the important species of the family Canidae except 
the foxes. Another case was completed, displaying the teresting 
order of edentate mammals, the sloths, anteaters, aardvark, arma- 
dillos, and pangolins. Due to the many valuable accessions from 
recent expeditions, it was possible to prepare a practically complete 
series of these animals. The rather difficult taxidermy is mainly by 
Taxidermist Rueckert assisted by Mr. Frank C. Wonder. A further 
notable addition in Hall 15 was a single orang installed in its appro- 
priate place among the other manlike apes. This was prepared by 
Taxidermist Walters, who used the so-called “celluloid” method. 
It is the first large hairy mammal to be treated in this way and 
is exceedingly successful. The reproduction was cast from a fresh 
specimen, and by a somewhat intricate process the skin was replaced 
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‘n all naturalness by the celluloid-like composition in which the hair 
is embedded exactly as it was in the original skin. 

To the exhibit of horned and hoofed mammals in George 
M. Pullman Hall (Hall 13) there was added a huge and 
excellent specimen of American bison bull. The animal, which 
weighed about 2,300 pounds when alive, had belonged to the herd 
on the American Ranch at Twodot, Montana, and was presented 
to the Museum by Colonel Wallis Huidekoper, owner of the ranch. 
The specimen was mounted by Taxidermist Friesser. 

A small habitat group of the fawn-breasted bower bird of New 
Guinea was prepared by Assistant Taxidermist John W. Moyer and 
installed in Stanley Field Hall. The birds are shown occupied in 
their extraordinary courtship display, with the “bower” and com- 
plete accessories, which were carefully collected for the purpose by 
the Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition of Field Museum (1928-29). 
Five screens of North American birds were prepared by Staff Taxi- 
dermist Ashley Hine and installed in the systematic series in Hall 21. 
One of these is devoted to herons, ibises, and storks; two others 
(reinstallations) show rails and shore-birds; and two show small 
passerine birds, including flyeatchers, swallows, jays, creepers, wrens, 
mockingbirds, and allies. For the foreign series a screen showing 
the birds of paradise and their relatives was prepared by Mr. Moyer. 

Interesting and beautiful celluloid models of two species of angler- 
fishes and of the peculiar sargassum fish were produced by Taxi- 
dermist Rueckert, and placed on exhibition in Albert W. Harris 
Hall (Hall 18). The specimens used were presented by the John 
G. Shedd Aquarium which also provided facilities for observing the 
eolors and actions of the species in life. Further fishes in large 
numbers were completed by Taxidermist Pray, but installation 
was delayed for the coming year. These are mainly very bright- 
colored tropical fishes collected by the Crane Pacific Expedition 
and the Field Museum—Williamson Undersea Expedition to the 
Bahamas (1929). 

Important installations and reinstallations of skeleton exhibits 
were made in Hall 19, devoted to osteology, by Assistant Curator 
Edmond N. Gueret and his assistant, Mr. D. Dwight Davis. 


THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 
At the end of the year the Department of the N. W. Harris 


Public School Extension had 1,200 traveling exhibition cases of 
natural history and economic subjects available for loaning to 
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Chicago's 333 public schools and forty-one branch schools, with 
an enrollment of 492,670 children. To these schools bi-weekly 
distribution of two cases each was maintained throughout the 
scholastic year and, in addition, the University High School of the 
University of Chicago, thirty-seven parochial and private schools, 
seven branches of the Y.M.C.A., nie branches of the Chicago 
Public Library, two Boys’ Union League Clubs, and four social 
settlements were given the same scheduled service. To deliver and 
collect the 868 cases loaned to these 434 various schools and other 
institutions, it was necessary for the Museum's two trucks to travel 
a distance of 9,947 miles. 

During the year requests from several organizations were received 
and granted for the loan of cases. Twelve cases were shown at 
a session of the annual convention of the American Association of 
Museums, which was held in the Museum's small lecture hall. 
Eighteen cases of insects, birds, and wild flowers were loaned to 
A Century of Progress exposition, where they were exhibited in 
the Hall of Science. At the request of the superintendent of the 
United Charities of Chicago, twelve cases were sent to Camp 
Algonquin. Eighteen cases of birds and reproductions of wild flowers 
were placed on display in the book section of Marshall Field and 
Company, and fifteen cases were shown in a special booth at the 
International Live Stock Show in the Union Stock Yards. 

Eight cases, all duplicates, were permanently withdrawn from 
circulation. Twenty-five new cases were installed, and sixteen others 
are in process of construction. Two of the new cases prepared by 
Department Taxidermist A. J. Franzen contain an instructive display 
of cellulose-acetate reproductions of seven species of salamanders 
found near Chicago. 

The activities of the members of the Department Staff were to 
a great degree devoted to the repairing of 209 cases. The fact that 
many of them have been in constant use for a score of years renders 
it necessary to give a great amount of attention to their maintenance. 
Forty-three cases were completely reinstalled, some with curved 
tinted photographic backgrounds and new accessories. This work 
consumed as much time as the preparation of new cases. The time- 
curled wax leaves of more than one hundred older exhibits were 
restored to their original shape by a method devised in the Depart- 
ment. This method was also used in giving to celluloid leaves and 
flower parts their natural curve and form. 
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The black labels of 916 cases were replaced with standardize 
buff labels, and copy was written or revised for 207 subjects. The 
work of reinforcing the corners of case label frames was completed. 
To facilitate the delivery of the cases to the schools, all damaged 
cases are now returned to the laboratories of the Department for 
necessary repairs. All the cases were inspected, cleaned, and polished 
during the year. 

Hundreds of letters were received from principals, teachers, 
students, and others, expressing their appreciation of the service 
rendered by the Department. 


THE JAMES NELSON AND ANNA LOUISE RAYMOND 
FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
CHILDREN’S LECTURES 

The James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation has 
again provided lectures and entertainments for children at the 
Museum and in the schools. While the work in the schools has 
continued as in the past, the financial situation has greatly curtailed 
the number of school groups visiting the Museum for the purpose 

of classwork in the exhibition halls. 


Two series of entertainments were offered, one in the spring and 
the otherin the autumn. Both were presented on Saturday mornings 
in the James Simpson Theatre. The programs given were: 

SPRING COURSE 
February 25—Elephanta at Work and Play; Behind the Weatherman; The Musk- 
rat and the Fox. 
March 4—A Beaver and His Indian Friend; The Declaration of Independence." 
March 11—Fathoms Deep; Queen of the Waves; Cotton—From Seed to Cloth. 
March 18—The Coyote Family; From Tree to Newspaper. 
March 25—Porcupines, Beare and Badgers; Buried Sunshine. 
April 1—The Tortoise and His Cousins; The Frontier Woman.* 
sr Rhino Meets an Automobile; A Dyak W A Tri 
April 58— a aka edding; p 
April 15—Among the ee veeien : A Trip to Banana Land; The Garden of 


April 22—A Trip to Penguin Land; Peter Stuyvesant.* 
April ara to Butterfly; Flower Friends of Brook and Roadside; 
5 ings. 








AUTUMN COURSE 
October Lara er he Beautiful; Kilauea, the Volcano; Earthquakes: White- 


October ease a the Sea; Columbus." 
®Cift to the Museum from the late Mr. Chauncey Keep. 
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EXTENSION OF FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


One-sixth actual also 
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October ae ans in Motion; Glimpses of ehean Life; Strange Tibetan 
ances; Moose—King of the Forest 

October sy 

November 4—Hunting Dinosaurs; The Romance of Glass, 

November Esty lcd The Ants’ Cow; The Mystery Box; From Dog to 


November 18—Musk Ox and Polar Bear; The Sky Splitter; Comets and Eclipses. 

November 25—A Furry Tale; The Puritans.* 

December Phe sy the Year with Animal Friends: Spring; Summer; Autumn; 
inter. 


* Gilt to the Museum from the late Mr. Chauncey Keep. 


In addition to the two regular courses of entertainments, three 
special programs were offered during February and September as 
follows: 

February 11—Lincoln's Birthday Program: My Father; Call to Arms. 
February 22—Washington’s Birthday Program: Gateway to the West; Shrines 
of American History. 


sptember 30—Program by Indians from the American Indian Villages at 
oP a Cantare of Prosrea. ‘ 


Twenty-two programs in all were offered free to the children of 
Sony and suburbs during the year. The total attendance at these 
inments was 25,950, of which 14,2387 came to the spring 
pec 6,296 to the autumn course, and 5,417 to the special programs. 
The following newspapers gave publicity to the programs: 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago Tribune, Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
Chicago Evening American, and Chicago Daily Illustrated Times. 

An expression of appreciation for films loaned for the programs 
is due to the United States Department of Agriculture, the General 
Electric Company, the Department of the Interior of Canada, the 
United Fruit Company, the Films of Commerce Corporation, the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company, the Michigan 
Department of Conservation, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railway Company, the National Museum of Canada, 
and the Atlas Educational Film Company. Acknowledgment is 
due also to the American Indian Villages at A Century of Progress 
exposition for making possible presentation of the program by 
Indians on September 30. 











MUSEUM STORIES FOR CHILDEEN—REAYMOND FOUNDATION 
Two series of Museum Stories for Children were written by 
members of the Raymond Foundation staff. These were published 
and copies were handed to all in attendance at the entertainments, 
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A comparison of the following subjects and the films presented at 

the entertainments will show how they are correlated: 

Series XX—Ri naphtee eee peavers aa Engineers; Crabs; 8 Trees; The 
American Porcupine; The Secretary Bird: Yellowstone P rk: Pollen and 
Nectar Carriers; Penguins: The Flight of Birds. 

Series X XI—Interesting Indian Blankets; The Hawaiian Islands: Why Columbus 
Sailed West; In the Land of the Tibetans: Gnus: Glass, Natural and Arti- 
ficial; The Aphids; Musk-Oxen: Kangaroos: Hibernation. 

A total of 25,000 copies of Museum Stories for Children was 
distributed during the year. 


LECTURE TOURS FOR CHILDREN—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 
Classwork in the exhibition halls has been extended to the 


following groups: 
— Attendance 
Tours for children of Chicago schools 
Chicago public schools............. 111 4,497 
Chicago parochial schools.......... 13 659 
Chicago private schools......... res 13 202 
Tours for children of suburban schools 
Suburban public schools........... 92 3,480 
Suburban parochial schools......... 6 fet 
Suburban private schools.......... 10 180 
Tours for special groups from clubs | 
and other organizations...._... 40 2.225 


In all, 284 groups were given guide-lecture service and the attend- 
ance was 11,470. 

In the first week of December, the Museum was host to 788 
boys and girls who were in the city as delegates to the Annual 
Congress of 4H Clubs of the United States. The boys lunched in 
the cafeteria, and both groups were given special lectures in the 
halls devoted to animal life, prehistoric plants and animals, and 
the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World. That the visit to the 
Museum was an outstanding feature of the congress has been 
evidenced by the great number of letters received since the boys 
and girls returned to their homes. 

EXTENSION LECTURES—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 

Extension lectures were offered to the schools as in previous 
years. The following subjects were offered to both high schools and 
elementary schools and were presented in classrooms and assemblies: 

For Grocraray anp History Groves 


South America; North American Indians; Glimpses of Chinese Life; Nati; . 
in the Philippines; The Romans: The Egyptians; Migisi, the laden LAA 
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For ScIENCE GROUPS 

Field Museum and Its Work; Prehistoric Life; Insects and Reptiles; Coal and 

Iron; Coffee, Chocolate and Tea; A Trip to Banana Land; Food Fishes of the 

Fe i, ete Mees tai dae Ghee Pape 

at Home; Our Ou Sor Feionda. a ni 

The total number of extension lectures given by the staff of 
the Raymond Foundation was 423, and the total attendance was 
160,750. 

NATURE STUDY COURSE—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 

At the request of the Chicago Council of Boy Scouts of America, 
two lectures on natural history topics were arranged for scout- 
masters. At each lecture a member of the Raymond Foundation 
staff presented natural history material which would be of assist- 
ance to leaders of scout groups. The subjects offered were: 

May 13—Wild Flowers and Insects 
May 20—Birda of the Chicago Area 
RADIO BROADCASTING—EAYMOND FOUNDATION 

Radio broadcasts by the Raymond Foundation staff were given 
in connection with the school radio programs of Station WMAQ as 
long as the series was offered. From January to the end of the spring 
semester, fourteen talks were presented to the lower grades in the 
elementary schools. The talks correlated with the course of nature 
study being used in those grades. 

ACCESSIONS—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 

The Raymond Foundation acquired during the year, for use in 
the Theatre, a number of slides made by the Division of Photography. 

The Raymond Foundation was also the beneficiary of the follow- 
ing acquisitions: eight motion picture reels, Tibetan Dances, presented 
to the Museum by Dr. Wilhelm Filchner, of Berlin, Germany; 
two reels and several hundred feet of extra strips on Jndta, presented 
by Mr. Arthur S. Vernay, of New York; seven reels, Simba, presented 
by The American Museum of Natural History, New York; sixteen 
reels of film and 148 slides of racial presented by Miss Malvina 
Hoffman, of New York; 150 feet of film on Elephant Seals purchased 
from Mr. W. Charles Swett, of Hollywood, California, and 108 
slides on Kish presented by Mr. Henry Field, of Chicago. 

The film library of Field Museum now contains 164 reels of 
$5—millimeter film, 26 reels of 16—millimeter film and 27,700 feet of 
negatives secured by various staff members while on expeditions. 
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As in previous years, the services of Museum guide-lecturers 
were offered, without charge, to clubs, colleges, conventions and other 
organizations, and to Museum visitors in general. Special tours 
were offered during the months of July and August for the benefit 
of visitors to A Century of Progress exposition. Printed monthly 
tour schedules were placed at the main entrance for the use of 
visitors, and were distributed also through libraries and other civic 
centers of the city and suburbs. During the year, 150 general tours 
and 190 tours covering specific subjects were offered to the public. 
The adult groups which took advantage of these lecture tours 
numbered 337, with a total attendance of 1 1,340 individuals. Besides 
the regular public tours, special lectures were given to eighty-five 
groups from colleges, clubs and other organizations, and these were 
attended by 2,072 persons. 

The use of the small lecture hall was extended to Chicago Boy 
Scout masters for two lectures, to the Izaak Walton League for 
three meetings, to the Association of American Museums for one 
meeting, to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science for five meetings, and to the Society for Research on Meteor- 
ites for three meetings. ‘Total attendance at these meetings was 
1,284. Of those who attended, 597 were concerned with children's 
activities, and 687 with adult activities. 

The James Simpson Theatre was used for four meetings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, attended by 
649 persons, and for the graduating exercises of foreign adults who 
had been studying in the public schools of the city. The attendance 
at the latter was 682. Total attendance 1,331. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AT ENTERTAINMENTS, LECTURES, 
TOURS, ETC-—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 

The total number of groups reached through the activities of 
the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for Public 
School and Children’s Lectures was 1,156, and the aggregate attend- 
ance included in these groups numbered 212,179 individuals. 


LECTURES FOR ADULTS 


The Museum’s fifty-ninth and sixtieth courses of free lectures 
for the public were given in the James Simpson Theatre on Saturday 
afternoons during the spring and autumn months. They were 
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illustrated by motion pictures and stereopticon slides. Following 
are the programs of both courses: 


FIFTY-NINTH Free LEcTURE COURSE 
March 4—What I Have Discovered in the Arctic and Antarctic (by Dog Team, 
Airplane and Submarine). 
Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins, F.R.G.S., New York. 
March 11—Jungle Trails of the Congo. 
so Charles Wellington Furlong, F.R.G.S., Cohasset, Massa- 
usetts. 
March 18—Around the Globe in the Camargo. 
Mr. Amos 0. Burg, Portland, Oregon. 
March 25—The Tarahumara Indians—the Cave Dwellers of Northern Mexico. 
Mr. Robert M. Zingg, University of Chicago. 
April 1—Land o' Peaks and Sky Blue Waters. 
Mr. Fred Payne Clatworthy, Estes Park, Colorado. 
April eed cay seetaeea Arctic = Ita People. 
pera Finnie, F. R.G.5., Ottawa, Canada. 


April 15—Hunting Whal 
heater Scott Howland, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
April oliio ewe Fle bem of alte Canyon National Park. 
neider, Chicago. 


April 20—Jungie 


“Gods 
Captain Carl ven Hoffman, New York. 


SIXTIETH FREE LECTURE COURSE 

October T—The Desert Road to Turkistan. 

Mr. Owen Lattimore, Washington, D.C. 
October 14Q—Jungle Islands of the South Seas. 

“Mr.  Shurcliff, Boston, Massachusetts. 

October 21—Me the Child of a Chimpanzee. 

Mr. C. Raven, American Museum of Natural History, 

New York. 

October 28—My Life as an Indian Chi 

Mr. W Walter McClintock, ot itteburgh, Pennsylvania. 
November 4—The gerat: of E 


gypt. 
C. Ostrander, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
November 11—Republics in the Clouds—Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia. 
Major James C, Sere Nutley, New Jersey. 


N ber 18—By Way of Ca 
is ¥ eS ePrice Melbourne, Australia. 


November Ae ponies Twilight. 
Mr. Earl Hanson, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C. 


The total attendance at these seventeen lectures was 22,202; 
11,858 for the spring course, and 10,344 for the autumn course. 
A special program for adults: given on May 6, at which The 
Maori as He Was, an official motion picture made under the 
auspices of the Commonwealth of New Zealand, was shown to 985 
persons, brought the total attendance at adult programs to 22,787. 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AT LECTURES, ETC. 


The total number of groups receiving instruction or other services 
from the Museum during the year was 1,188, including an aggregate 
attendance of 236,984 individuals. These figures include the 1,156 
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groups and 212,179 individuals reached through the activities of 
the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for Public 
School and Children’s Lectures, as well as the 22,787 persons attend- 
ing the seventeen lectures and the special motion picture program 
provided by the Museum for adults, and 2,018 persons attending 
the various meetings of outside organizations to which the use of 
the James Simpson Theatre and the small lecture hall was made 
available. 
LIBRARY 


In common with other libraries, the Museum's Library has 
felt the effects of the general economic depression in two ways. 
Necessarily, purchases of books have been restricted, and the 
periodical list has been cut. On the other hand, the Library's 
service to the public has increased. Many persons out of employment 
have been using their unoccupied time for studies, in which they 
have taken advantage of the facilities offered by libraries in general, 
including the one in the Museum. In some cases such study has 
been undertaken with the objective of being better prepared for their 
work when they resume it; in others, it has been purely cultural study. 

The number of readers in the Library has been increasing each 
year, partly because more people are learning that this Library is 
for the use of the public in general, and partly because the books 
supplement those found in other libraries. During the winter and 
spring many students from universities came to find additional 
material for papers and theses. During the summer some of the 
visitors to A Century of Progress exposition took the opportunity 
to consult books in the Library. The meeting of the American 
Library Association brought to Chicago librarians from all parts 
of the country, and also from abroad, many of whom were interested 
in the Museum Library’s work. 

A very important and helpful change was made in the Library 
during the year. For several years past the shelves had been so 
crowded that it was difficult to keep the books even approximately 
in order. Early in 1933 additional space was provided, and stacks 
were erected in it. This made it possible to bring from the ground 
floor many books which had not been on the shelves since the 
Museum moved into the present building. Also, other books which 
had been temporarily in one of the departmental libraries were 
brought back to the general Library and placed on the shelves. This 
gave opportunity for a complete rearrangement of the general 
Library which has added materially to the ease and convenience with 
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which the books are handled. Following this, the books im the 
anthropological library were cleaned and completely rearranged, 
making available much needed additional space. 

During the year cataloguing of the archaeological papers collected 
by Assistant Curator Henry Field, on his archaeological expedi- 
tion to Europe in 1931, has been completed. This collection includes 
much material that will be of increasing value in coming years and 
the cataloguing, involving the writing of some 3,000 cards, adds 
vastly to its usefulness. 

The Library depends for its growth chiefly on its exchanges, and 
in this year, when purchases were so limited, these have been even 
more essential than normally. Because they include so much 
material regarding the work carried on in other institutions they 
are most welcome additions. Several new exchange agreements were 
effected and as a result considerable material of value and usefulness 
has been added to the Library. Some exchanges have also been made 
with members of the Museum staff whereby many useful books have 
been obtained. 

It was found necessary to curtail seriously the number of 
periodicals previously received. This drastic cut, and the lack of 
recent books, has been much felt by members of the scientific staff 
requiring certain reference material in their work. Several staff 
members have assisted in relieving this situation by subscribing to 
some of the periodicals so that there would be no break in the files, 
and also by presenting many books which were needed. 

The Library has been favored by the receipt of other gifts which 
will add to the working value of the collection. A fund of $450 
contributed in 1932 by the American Friends of China, Chicago, 
was used in 1933 for the purchase of books to supplement the 
literature already available on China, The books acquired with 
this money have been carefully selected with a view to their 
usefulness. A special bookplate was made for them so that they 
may always be distinguished as the gift of this society. . 

The Library was also enriched by the gift from Mrs. Robert E. 
Ross, Mrs. Joseph H. King, and Mrs. William E. Pratt, all of Chicago, 
of a copy of Oriental Ceramic Art, illustrated by examples from the 
collection of William Thompson Walters, in Baltimore, Maryland. 
Mr. Walters, who was art commissioner to the Paris Expositions in 
1867 and 1878, and to the Vienna Exposition in 1873, made a remark- 
able collection of French and Chinese art, which was later increased 
by his son. The catalogue of this collec ion, now presented to the 
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Library, is a rare work, published in 1897, and consists of ten beauti- 
fully bound volumes in five portfolios, containing many fine illus- 
trations. 'The plates, 116 in colors, and more than 400 in black and 
white, show exquisite workmanship. The text was written by S. W. 
Bushell. A limited edition of only 500 copies of this work was 
published, and Field Museum is fortunate in becoming the possessor 
of this set. 

Among other gifts of the year may be mentioned the following: 
Volumes 9 and 10 of Obras completas, presented by Direccion de las 
obras completas de Ameghino, of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Les peintures 
rupestres schématiques de la péninsule ibérique, in two volumes, 
received from Abbé Henri Breuil, of Paris; Three Kingdoms of 
Indo-China, relating to the William V. Kelley—Roosevelts Expedition 
to Eastern Asia for Field Museum, and given by the authors, Mr. 
Harold Coolidge, of Boston, and Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York; L’homme, races et coutumes, as well as Volumes 14, 16, 
and 29 of the Memoirs of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and Volume 
So of the publications of the Palaeontographical Society, presented 
by Mr. Henry Field, of Chicago: Volume 1 of Natural History of 
Central Asia, and current numbers of The Illustrated London News, 
presented by Mr. Stanley Field, President of the Museum: and Flora 
Micronesica, received from Mr. Ryozo Kanehira, of Sukuoka, Japan. 

The work of Miss Malvina Hoffman in Chauncey Keep Memorial 
Hall, devoted to the races of mankind, has been outlined elsewhere 
in this Report. In connection with her preparatory travels and 
studies Miss Hoffman necessarily accumulated a number of books 
dealing with physical anthropology. These have now become the 
property of the Library and they are a distinct addition to the 
Library's material on this subject. 

During 1933 there were accessioned 1,950 books and pamphlets. 
To the catalogues there were added 11,175 cards, bringing the total 
number of catalogue cards written to 422,854. From the John Crerar 
Library 6,176 cards were received and filed. 

To the Library’s record books, now occupying seventeen volumes, 
there were added 1,950 entries, making the total number of entries 
84,476. 

As in previous years, the Library takes pleasure in acknowledging 
the courtesy of other libraries in lending books that were needed 
in work here. Among those that have thus assisted should be men- 
tioned the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; John Crerar 
Library, Chicago; the University of Chicago; the Museum of Com- 
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parative Zoology of Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
the Boston Public Library; the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York; the New York Public Library. 

DIVISION OF PRINTING 

During the early part of the year the Division of Printing was 
engaged chiefly in the printing of exhibition labels for the 
Departments, the total number being 20,804. Miscellaneous work 
for the year totaled 460,597 impressions. Because of an unusual 
demand for guides, handbooks, leaflets and post cards, the Division, 
during the latter part of the year, devoted most of its time to this 
work. 

In the regular Museum publication series eleven new numbers 
were issued, of which one was anthropological, two geological, 
seven zoological, and one the Annual Report of the Director for 1932. 
Of these a total of 13,787 copies was printed. The aggregate number 
of pages of type composition was 576. ‘T'wo indexes for completed 
volumes, one botanical and one geological, totaling thirty pages of 
composition, were issued. Of these 1,621 copies were produced. 

A new edition of the General Guide to Field Museum's exhibits, 
two new editions of the Handbook of Field Museum, two anthro- 
pological leaflets, two geological leaflets, and a reprint of an 
anthropological leaflet, were issued. These booklets represent a 
total of 474 pages of composition, and production of them was 
32,074 copies. 

Following is a list of the various publications: 


PUBLICATION SERIES 
817.— Anthropological Series, Vol. XXII. The Tanala, a Hill Tribe of M ascar. 
By Ralph Linton. March 22, 1993. 334 pages, 35 De anion 


632. 

o15.— Report Series, Vol. IX, No. 2. Annual Bepar of the Director for the 

ear 1932, January, 1983. 142 pages, 9 photogravures. Edition 5,905. 

£19.—Zoological Series, Vol. XX, pages 1-8. The South American Mice Referred 
to Microryzomys and Thallomyscus. By Wilfred H. Osgood. December 
11, 1933. 8 pages. Edition 500. 

$20,—Zoological Series, Vol. XX, 0-10. A New Snake from Arabia. By 
ai P. Schmidt. December 11, 1933. 2 pages. Edition 800. 

&2'1,.—Zoological Series, Vol. XX, pages 11-14. Two New Rodents from Argentina. 
By Wilfred H. Osgood. December 11, 1933. 4 pages. Edition 500. 

999. —Zoological Series, Vol. XX, pages 15-22. New Reptiles and Amphibians 
from Honduras. By Karl P. Schmidt. December 11, 1933. 8 pages. 
Edition 80). 

323.—Zoological Series, Vol. XX, pages 23-98. Bats of the Genera Anoura and 
Lonchoglossa. By Colin Campbell Sanborn. December 11, 1933. 6 
pages. Edition 800. 
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a24.— Series, Vol. XX, pages 29-40, ccount of the Coral 
gar ag Central America crip reo By Karl f ‘Schmitt December 


11, 1933. 12 pages. Edition 
$265, —Gaologicsl Series, Vol. VI, pages 61-66. Preliminary Description of a New 
Marsupial Sabertooth from from the Pliocene of Argentina. By Elmer §. 
Riggs. December 11, 1933. 6 pages, 1 text-figure. Edition 800, 
heen irre Series, Vol. XX, 41-66. Notes on Fishes of the Family 
irhamphidae. By Alfred C. Weed. December 11, 1933. 26 pages. 


$27.—Geological ate: Vol. a pages 67-82. A New Devonian baat from 
Sout Illinois t Kumar Roy. 16 Pages, 4 text-figures. 
December 11, 1933. lition S00. 


oe ca. Index for Volume IV. December 30, 1933. 14 pages. 
Botanical Series. Index for Volume VII. December 29, 1933. 22 pages, 


Edition 810. 
LEAFLET SERIES 
Anthropology, No. 30.—The Races of Pon gee An Introduction to Chauncey 
Keep Memorial Hall. By y, disary Beeld, a Preface by Berthold prin 
ea a Der eith. see a 40 pages, 9 photogravures, 
1 plan of hall. Edition 4,00 
"Work. By No. 31 Tiel as Man. Hall of the Stone Age of the Old 
Sapp Henry Field, with a foreword by Berthold Laufer. July, 1933. 
photogravures, 1 map, 1 cover plate. Edition 4,079. 
Anthropol y, No. 80. ——The Races of Mankind (reprint, ace above). August, 
jon 
Pichi No. o; 14. Forest of the Coal Age. Ris thee E. Aig gic ioe 1933. 
2 aa 2 photogravures, 20 halftones, 4 zine etchings, 1 . Edition 
Jory, No. 4—Meteorites ( By Oliver C. Farrington. December, 
19 cae Geass: 4 Sota as ata oe 2,0 


GUIDE SERIES 
General Guide to Exhibits of Field Museum of Natural Histo 
edition. 1933. Bd am ogee hari ad photogravure (cae): ay Meee 1] rr 
Anthropol tee oe Archaeology of North America. By Paul 8. Martin. 
June 1 ao “tae 8 photogravures, 10 text-figures, 1 map. Edition 
HANDBOOK SERIES 


Handbook. General information concerning the Museum, its erect building, 
exhib tions and activities. Third edition. A 68 
- its, expeditio an ele, ugust, 1933. pages, 
Handbook (aes Say Fourth edition. September, 1939. Edition 8,070. 


DIVISIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND ILLUSTRATION 


The total number of negatives, prints, enlargements of photo- 
graphs, lantern slides, and transparent exhibition labels made by 
the Division of Photography during the year was 8 06. Of these, 
464 photographic prints and ninety lantern slides were for sales on 
orders placed by the public. The balance were for various uses in 
Departments and Divisions of the Museum. 

In the Division of Photogravure there was produced a total of 
521,700 photogravure prints. These were for the illustration 
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of publications and leaflets, for headings of posters and membership 
certificates, and for picture post cards. 

The Museum Illustrator completed 842 orders for the Museum's 
Departments and Divisions. Included among these were 204 pen 
drawings, 29 maps, retouching of 46 photographs, and other mis- 
cellaneous tasks. 

DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS 

The list of museums, research organizations, scientific societies, 
and individuals with which Field Museum maintains relations for 
the exchange of publications was subjected to careful scrutiny in 
1933 to eliminate, as a measure of economy, a minority which had 
nothing to send in return for the scientific literature received from 
this institution. Notwithstanding these eliminations, the distribu- 
tion of publications to institutions and individuals remaining on the 
list, both in this country and abroad, continued on a generous scale. 
The distribution in the United States and its possessions, and that 
in foreign countries, are practically equal in number. During the 
last year 6,723 copies of scientific publications and 1,044 leaflets 
were sent out on exchange; also, 4,020 copies of the Annual Report 
of the Director for the year 1932 and 1,072 leaflets were sent to 
Members of Field Museum. Sales for the year totaled 627 scientific 


publications, 14,809 leaflets, and 14,030 miscellaneous publications 
and pamphlets. 


Sixteen new exchange arrangements, which it is hoped will prove 
of mutual advantage, were established with domestic and foreign 
institutions. 

The Museum again desires to express its appreciation to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D.C., for the courteous 
cooperation of its exchange bureau in effecting delivery of publica- 
tions in far-off countries. 

For future distribution and sales, 14,847 copies of the various 
publications issued during 1933 were wrapped in 305 packages and 
were stored. 

Two leaflets published in the summer have proved especially 
interesting to the public, more than 4,100 copies having been sold 
in the last six months of the year. They are The Races of Mankind, 
which was issued in connection with the opening of Chauncey Keep 
Memorial Hall devoted to the living races of mankind, and Prehistoric 
Man, which was published at the time the Hall of the Stone Age 
of the Old World was opened. 
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Other leaflets, especially those relating to evolution, prehistory, 
and ancient civilizations, continued to be “best sellers,’’ both by 
mail and to Museum visitors. Popularity is indicated also for one 
published late in the year, A Forest of the Coal Age, which relates 
to the Museum’s three-dimensional restoration of a landscape of 
Carboniferous time. 

The great demand for Museum post cards during A Century 
of Progress exposition made it necessary to install a third ecard 
stand. Like the two installed in 1929, it is so located and constructed 
as to permit viewing and selecting with ease the cards, leaflets, and 
publications displayed. The total number of post cards sold was 
164,729, an increase of 90,139 over the 1932 sales. 

Two new sets of cards were added to the series issued by the 
Department of Anthropology, one containing thirty-five views of 
bronzes depicting the races of mankind, and the other ten views 
of dioramas of prehistoric man. Many requests have been received 
for both, more than 500 sets of the pictures of the bronzes alone 
(totaling over 16,000 cards) having been sold during the last six 
months of 1933 

One of the cand sets issued by the Department of Geology in 
1929 was revised to include reproductions of all twenty-eight of the 
mural paintings of prehistoric landscapes, plants, and animals, which 
are exhibited in Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38). Two sets of 
eighteen cards each were added to the zoological series, and one set 
of twelve cards on botanical subjects was issued. Additions to the 
individual post card assortment include forty-six anthropological 
subjects, twelve botanical, eleven geological, fourteen zoological, 

DIVISION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


World-wide publicity, with newspapers and magazines giving 
unusually extensive space to articles and photographs, was received 
by the Museum in 1933 as a result of the opening of Chauncey Keep 
Memorial Hall devoted to the races of mankind, and the Hall of 
the Stone Age of the Old World. The openings of these halls were 
signalized also by special programs over the radio networks of the 
National Broadcasting Company. The halls were productive of 
much favorable editorial comment as well as news stories. A series 
of editorials by Mr. Arthur Brisbane, widely known journalist, 
appeared in affiliated newspapers from coast to coast. The magazine 
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Fortune, in its October issue, published a notable series of large 
pictures in colors of the groups in the Hall of the Stone Age together 
with an article on the subject. The Illustrated London News gave a 
full page to photographs of the bronzes in Chauncey Keep Hall. 

General publicity about all activities of the Museum having an 
interest to the public was maintained through the institution's 
Division of Public Relations as in preceding years. This has been 
made effective by the splendid cooperation received from news- 
papers, news-distributing agencies, magazines and other media of 
publicity. Those located in Chicago, naturally, have given the most 
attention to the Museum, but the press of the nation, and of foreign 
countries, has likewise manifested an intense interest in news of the 
more important activities of the institution. In addition to 
publishing several hundred articles and news items sent out from 
the Museum, some of them accompanied by photographs, editors 
have assigned members of their staffs to obtain special articles and 
series of pictures concerning the Museum. 

The monthly bulletin, Field Museum News, completed its fourth 
year of publication. It has been distributed to all Members of 
the Museum promptly at the beginning of each month, and has also 
been sent as an exchange to various scientific institutions, and to 
a number of newspapers and magazines which have frequently 
reprinted or quoted parts of its contents. In publishing the News 
constant endeavor has been made to include in each issue articles 
and pictures which would be of interest to Members both at the 
time of receipt, and for preservation in reference files. Indication 
that this has been accomplished is seen in the many requests received 
for back numbers. 

As in past years various organizations have placed at the disposal 
of the Museum, without charge, the facilities of their advertising 
media, and it is fitting here to express appreciation of these favors. 
Posters announcing the Field Museum lecture courses were again 
displayed in the spring and autumn at the city and suburban stations 
of the Illinois Central and the Chicago and North Western Railways. 
Libraries, schools, department stores, hotels, clubs, and other 
establishments likewise displayed these posters. Folders descriptive 
of the Museum were distributed by local and interurban transporta- 
tion companies of the Chicago region as well as by railroads through- 
out the country. 

At the invitation of Radio Station WGN of the Chicago Tribune 
a series of talks by members of the Museum staff was begun, this 
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series to continue into 1934. Other radio stations also contributed 
to the publicity opportunities of the Museum. 

In line with the Museum’s general economy program it became 
necessary early in the year to discontinue purchase of press clipping 
service. However, the Consolidated Press Clipping Bureaus of 
Chicago, which for years had furnished the service, very generously 
made an offer, which was accepted, to supply service on a more 
limited scale without charge. 


DIVISION OF MEMBERSHIPS 

The number of persons on the Museum's membership lists again 
shows a decline. This was to be expected, in view of the protracted 
economic depression, and duplicates the experience of most similar 
institutions during these times. It is gratifying to be able to report, 
however, that the decrease in memberships in 1933 was considerably 
less than the losses which occurred in 1931 and 1932. In 1931 
there was a decrease of T02 Members; in 1932 the loss was 819; 
and, against these figures, the loss in 1983 was only 320. New 
Members have been enrolled in place of many who resigned. 


The institution has continued to enjoy the loyal support of by 
far the greater proportion of its Members, and to them is extended 
an expression of appreciation. To those who have been forced 
to resign due to economic circumstances, appreciation is expressed 
for their past assistance to the institution, and it is hoped that 
improved conditions will soon make it possible for them to resume 
their association with the Museum. 

The following tabulation shows the number of names on the rolls 
in each of the Museum's membership classifications at the end of 1933. 








pe a eee ree 18 
Honorary Members......0 00.00 cece ewan nceesnecaces 18 
Patrons....... SO iN nape Upemuelenne pay eat eG a 
Gorreependia , eGR iva ddcaesbwa daeabepaaawas 
apacceh PE les pis'e ehlalalae ails gawk bere ta wale ecko ares 107 
orporate MemDGTS......0.c0 ccc ceeewnnnennnsenasens 45 
SAD OS ee aieacu'a a's brah ma gee Gla eteiea a oe ana hice 313 
tire pi Life Members...............0.cccceeee 8 
PO polenta Lowe ee eae ear eee 2,095 
Non-Resident Associate Members CA nr oor 4 
Mamiera coi sinc cae oe eer ctreden ooh. 49 
Annual Members. . 2... ceecc een eeceesesastcuaanacans 1,204 


The names of all persons listed as Members during 1933 will be 
found elsewhere in this Report. 
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CAFETERIA 


A very accurate count was kept of the number of persons served 
in the cafeteria, and the total shown at the end of the year was 
165,907. This was an increase of 101,773 compared with the number 
served in 1932, and is attributable to the Museum's record attendance 
of more than 3,000,000 visitors. 

In addition approximately 45,000 were served with refreshments 
in the special children’s room operated in connection with the 
cafeteria, making the total number served in both rooms more 
than 210,000. 

Eight tables and thirty chairs were added to the cafeteria equip- 
ment, and additional steel shelving and an extension of the dish- 
washing table were provided in the kitchen. 

In the pages which follow are submitted the Museum’s financial 
statements, lists of accessions, names of Members, et cetera. 

STEPHEN C. Simms, Director 
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COMPARATIVE ATTENDANCE STATISTICS 


AND DOOR RECEIPTS 
FOR YEARS 1932 AND 1933 





USROAYS ois a ccecesae renee seen 895,487 
Hi pl hort ie ttt eee seo eatats (2 949,543 
SUNGAUE svc icceccrans sees eeemasen 53) 1,095,893 
Highest attendance............- (Aug. ) 65,966 
Fata attendance...... a ecasnes ee i ; to 
Highes paid atte endian: ie a = ¥ 
Average daily admissions....... «(365 re & 8,957 
Average paid admissions. .. .(208 days) 1,020 
Number of es sold. poekaraswe> 8,918 
he pelpir aro reap per or in te, 64,322 
Number of articles checked + feltene co .. 164,729 
Sales of publications, leafl handbooks, . 
bietdoticn, and photograp Sie ese . $6,306.23 


3 $25,164 
9 546,811 
62) 760,895 
Sept. 4) 36,629 
(Dee. i6 9.179 

ie 179 
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COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


FOR earl 1932 AND 1933 








1932 
Income from Endowment Fund $188, 042.24 $188,870.86 
Income from fonds held under | 
annuity its........ 99,134.46 40,242.55 
Income from Life Membership : 
Ro eee wees. 18,346.10 18,616.33 
Income from. rt ey Member- 
PM fog perree Pee ee iS a 13,973.49 
Commissioners. . 125,802.68 112,926.45 
Annual and Sustaining Member- 
Ships... ...+.0eeseeeeeees . 9,859.00 11,395.00 
Adinimitiw...J..cccseeccne+-» O8,0T6.50 20,651.75 
Gundry receipts. . ewes 2LATLAL 15,933.63 
butions, general purposes 15,991.47 114,000.00 
: ni! ut i 7 3 purposes 
xpended per conira) ... 145,746.92 108,678.74 
Special funds: Part expended 
this year for purposes cre- " . 
ated (included per contra) .. 16,396.09 91,526.21 
$696,318.17 $671,816.01 
Less: Reserve for contrac- 
tual liabilities........- ree aies 76,165.89 
$595,659.62 
Expenditures: 
Collections. ..... 0.000000: $175,767.04 $127,085.69 
Expeditions.....--....--+- 7,973.96 10,181.43 
Furniture, fixtures, etc..... 12,894.68. 4,655.42 
Plant encore oh bE ee ee 5,096.46 
Pensions, insurance 16,136. 16 16,479.04 
Research fe owship. . rere 500.00 
Departmental expenses $8,347.64 64,893.96 
General operating expenses . 295,342.04 302,080.25 
Annuities on co tgifta $7 "138.20 98,822.26 
Added to principal of f an- 
nuity endowments..... 1,996.26 1,420.29 
Interest on loans.....- eeee. 6,049.73 7,465.38 
Paid on bank loans 61,100.00 28,700.00 
$643,246.31 $597,685.18 
Remaining excess of expenditures over in- 
come an pis..... Toga ees $ 6,927.4 $ 2,025.56 
Contribution... ....----+++++: eee ee __ 2,025.56 
Notes payable January 1. . ceeeecseee §156,100.00 $184,500.00 
Paid Ge RMGDORE Gi is cieseeea erases 61,1! 00 28,700.00 
Balance payable December 31......--+.-+ $105,000.00 $156,100.00 
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1933 
Income from Endowment... --+++++++*+++" $17,003.58 
Operating expenses. ....-.-+-s00eseeeeess 17,700.60 


Balance, December eS a $ 102.98 
*®Ineloded in Collections 


$20,439.36 
17,401.65 


$ 3,037.68 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


AY EpWARD E., Estate or, Chi- 
eago: 9 blankets: T Navaho, 1 Mexican, 
1 peor pa 


United States; 
Mexico; and Kabyle, Berber stock, 
prea (gift). 


Wituam, Chicago: 1 clay 

PE ener os Cassanoon (gift). 
Biss, WYLLYs E., apes 1 small 
loom—Navaho; 1 glazed jar— 
Santa Clara Indians, New . exico (gift) 
Bouton, Mrs. Laura C., Chicago: 
a ao instruments, - baskets, 2 
founts, “2 axes, 1 mask, 2 ceremonial 
staffs, 1 ladle, 1 knife and sheath, 1 1 lot 
of keys for marimba of Ovimbundu and 
Vachokue,2hields~Angolaand Nyasa- 


CHALMERS, WiLutaM J., Chicago: 
an of Hopi and Apache—Arizona 


Cuan, Grorce M., Chicago: 1 yel- 
low-glazed reelain vase, 1 stone 


porcel 
image—China (gift). 
CHANCELLOR, Pamir M., Santa Bar- 
bara, California: 5 shell necklaces, 1: 
pleces of 


1 quiver, arrows, 10 musical instru- 
ments, 1 dance belt, 3 headdresses, 2 
mas 1 1 tobaceo-pouch, 1 


— ornament— Yaqui tribe, Mexico 

CRANE, mien mbian gold Jz., Chi- 

sing umbian baal 

Highland Indians 

tn ML bhoe. a hi anus W, 

‘O: ue ond white celai 
1 Kaga porcelain ewer, 1 teapot a 
frac: a gourd—Japan (gift). 

DEVINE, HERBERT J., New York: 
1 ela hin 





_EXner, Proresson Franz F., North- 
tial pe 3 bows, 12 reins 
i pe mae » Basin, Brazil (gift). 

FIELD, Henry, Chicago: 25 painted 

1 glass vessel— 


q; 22 objects: Arab household equi 
ment and saddle- » Beduin = 
bags, 3 small rugs, 

measure, pestle and 





and if 
Se pp 
poner type—IIlincis and Indiana 


ee at mse LALL, Lee ritinniae 
igure, res, busts and heads)—various parts 
the horse Seana 


ween are racial type seein th 
ptures o pi é types ( i fength 
ofr the world tt) 


Pisup Museum OF NATURALHISTORY: 
Collecte hae Paul $. Martin (leader, 
prchaectog Expedition to the South- 
: 26 pottery vessels, 1,700 pot- 
i , 2 stone axes, 1 ceremonial celt, 
5 stone pendants, 10 pone implements, 
1 antler head-dress, 20 butts of roof 
beams, 1 human skeleton, 1 lot of 
animal DON LOWE. 2 Ruin, Ackmen, 


Colorad 
Taken Miss Malvina Hoffman 


(Expedition ' to Asia): 16 motion picture 


"Transferred from Depertaeatf Gua 
ogy: 1 bolas with two stone ballsa— 





Patagonia. 
FILCHNER, Dr. WILHELM, 
Wilmersdorf, Germany: 8 reels of motion 





Guest, Dr. L. O., Tamia: Florida: 
amia!] sherds—Seminole camp, 


] 

near Tampa Bay, Florida (gift). 
HaALvorsen, E. E., Coalinga, Cali- 

fornia: 1 stone mortar—Yokuts, Martan 

Creek, Freano County, California (gift). 


Hint, Bornes W. ©. 0., Colambo, 


Ceylon! L nerroooll cast of the face of 
H 


-Tzzeppn, Mss NeEJLA, Chicago: 13 
"se of silver = other betent of 
Lebanon, Syria (gift). eee: 

ag Aeon neta iat eipe or, Chi- 
cago: 22 sculptures of racial types 
length figures, busts and cial types (ful 


JAN. 1984 


ous parts of the arora 60 colored 
transparencies represen various ra- 
cial types (bequest). 

LANE, Mrs. Wiis B., Savannah 
Georgia: 1 embroidered costume ‘of 
Quiché Indian (4 pieces)—Chichicas- 
tenango, Guatemala (gift). 


oer dae. BeERTHOLD, Chicago: 1 lac- 
arm-rest of K‘ien-lung period 
rts $6-95}—China (gift). 


eater tonic CLaup M., Warsaw, 
Indiana: prehistoric stone axes an 
50 eject tle points Kosciusko County, 


McAsraur, F. F., Oakland, Iowa: 
10 specimens of of Southwest nted 
pottery—southwestern Col jo and 
southeastern Utah (exchange). 


Maxn, Lupovic M., Glasgow, Scot- 
ane Can gt of animal 
an stone ple cia 
of of the Azilian p ‘iod—Island of 
e); 1 Azilian _bolish- - 
tool, 2 bec por of oP ri 
re int scraper—Scotla 


Moore, H. G., Peoria, Illinois: 5 
native musical instruments—Africa: Je- 
rusalem; pbc (gift). 


Moorp, Mrs. Wittiam K., New 
York: Ia metal rabrrors, 1 set of bronse 
plaques for chariot, 2 pairs of bronze 
ornaments for horse harness, 1 cast- 
iron frog—Huai River Valley, Anhui 
Province, China (gift). 


MooREHEAD, WARREN E., Andover 
Massachusetts: 12 objects of ochre ad 
stone implements—Red Paint Culture, 
Maine (exchange). 


Mus&e pb "ETBNOGRAPHIR, Paris, 
France: 1 musical ent, 1 
Bambara; 1 wax doll—Kasonké: 1 
pea stone—Dogo Pinari, Sudan, 

ch West Africa (exchange). 


NATIONAL MUSEUM, Copenhagen, 
Denmark: 31 stone implements of the 
neolithic period neolithic, Maglemo- 
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sean, and Campignian, Jutland, Sen- 
land and Isle at Lolland, Denmark 
(exchange 


ORIENTAL yr ooh Tokyo, Japan: 
Photostat re painting by 
Shizuya Fuji depicting the Mongol 
invasions of Japan in 1274 and 1281— 
Japan (gift). 


PLuMMER, Miss Lucy D., Chicago: 
and painted 





13 specimens . 
— Indians, eastern Peru 


PoHELSsK!, Jerome, Chicago:1 grooved 
stone ax—Chicago (gift). 


SARGENT, Homer E., Pasadena, Cali- 
. blankets, and ga rant 
Aleve and Tripoli, North wairicks 1 


serape— Mexico (gift). 

Scumipt, Karu P., Chicago: 3 
Columbian clay heads—Taiwan, be 
wak stock, Santo Domingo (gift). 

ScHWEFFE, MRS. CHARLES H., Chi- 
cago: bronze group, © of "Man- 
kind, of three statues ‘ol erolc size; 
and stone head of Rajput woman, stone 


bust of Chinese woman, black marble 

head of Ab sinian woman —Jaipur, 

northwest India; China; Abyssinia (git). 
SIMPSON, and Mrs. Wituiam H., 


nw, Mr. @ 
Chicago: 1 silk embroidery, 1 1 painting 
in colors on silk 

pottery jars—New Mexico Gato. 


Taper, Grorce H., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania: 1 incense box of reticulated 
porcelain—China (gift). 


TowNSEND, F. C., Stratford-on-Avon 
Engiane lot of fragmentary | 
oe ead tel pits a Stratford-on- 


TULANE aan DEPARTMENT 
oF MIDDLE iiteearteco RESEARCH, New 
Orleans, Louisiana: 48 clay figurines, 
3 pottery vessels, 1 stone celt— 
Tampico, Mexico (exchange). 


Waker, James F., Indianapolis, 
Indiana: rehistoric rubbing stone— 
Indiana Gift), 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY—ACCESSIONS 


AELLEN, Dr. eS sega Switzer- 
land: 8 specimens of ta (exchange). 

ALPARO, tate es ANASTASIO, San 
ron Costa Rica: 12 specimens of mosses 


AwericaN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, 
Chicago: 4 samples of flour (gift). 


AnpERSON, Dr. Epcar, J 
Pith Massachusetts: 1 ON i enimien 
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ANDREWS, A. H., Estero, Florida: 1 
specimen of twigs of Cajeput tree (gift). 


__ARNOLD ARBORETUM, Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts: 1,187 specimens of 
plants (exchange); § photographs (gift). 


ARNOLD, Dr. B. G., Bradenton, 
aie. 1 specimen of a cultivated plant 


BAILEY sey LIBERTY Hype, Ithaca, 
New York: 1 plant — (gift). 


BAKKE, Pr H., Ames, 
Iowa: 4 adprtanlraye. of nts (gift). 


BENKE, HERMANN C., Chicago: 225 
gla plants, 1 photographic 


ee ie Dr. Smmney F., Ma 
D.C.: 1 plant specimen (gift). 


Booru, LAWRENCE M., Balboa inland, 
California: 6 specimens of plants meses 


Broapway, W. E., FPort-of-Spain, 
Trinidad: 1 plant specimen (gift). 


BrRooKLYN BorTanic GARDEN, Brook- 
Ba? New York: 1 of a culti- 
vated plant (exchange). 


BurRKArRT, ArRTURO, Buenos Aires, 


tina: 26 
feeotes 36 specimens of plants from 


CABRERA, PROFESSOR ANGEL, La 
Plata, Argentina: 100 specimens of 
plants from Argentina (exchange). 


CaLDERON, Dr. Sarvapor, San Sal- 
vador, Salvador: 8 specimens of planta 
from Salvador (gift). 


ee ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 

San Francisco, California: 287 her- 
barium specimens (exchange). 

Capt, Miss Lucie, Belton, Texas: 

T specimens of plants from Texas (gift). 


phate MARTIN, 
6 specimens of plants 





CARDENAS, 
Potosi Bolivia: 7 
from Bolivia tuift). 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION oF WaASH- 


INGTON, DESERT ORATORY, Tu 
Arizona: 185 spe of plants from 
Arizona and Mexico (gift 


apr tara 


Te cae Page el ob nhc 
UZA, aulo, 
graphs (gift). 
CHAMBERLAIN, Rcbodgar partie 
d., Chicago: 7 specimens of reads (aitt), 
CLARE, SISTER Mary, Brookland, 
D.C.: 1 plant specimen (gift). 
COMPANHIA Forp INDUSTRIAL DO 
Brasit, Pari, Brazil: 213 herbarium 


specimens, 131 ocd 
eit, Ww specimens, 8 


he ee Bcd 
witzer an 00 specimens 
(exchange). 

CORNELL, Miss MARGARET M., Chi- 
cago: 2 specimens of ferna (gift). 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT 
or BoTany, La New York: 274 
specimens of plants from New York 
(exchange). 


CRAFTSMAN Woop SERVICE 
PANY, INc., 
woods (gift). 





My 
Chicago: 2 samples of 


CRANE AND Company, Inc., Dalton, 
Massachusetts: 16 samples of paper. 
and paper-making materials (gift). 

CUFODONTIS, Dr. GiorGio, Vienna, 
Austria: 6 specimens of plants (gift). 

_ DAHLGREN, Dr. B. E., Chicago: oe 

: of plants from Brazil, 2 
economic specimens (gift). 

Pe dose CHARLES C., ign colon al 

specimens of plants from 
nda (gift). 

Dichter, Mike, Elburn, Illinois: 1 
plant specimen (gift). 

DIRECCION GENERAL DE AGRICUL- 


specimens of plants from G 
(gift). 
DurHaMm, 0. C., North Chicago, Ili- 
nois: 11 specimens of plants (gift). 
ELIAS, Ray: Bro., Barras quilla, 
Colombia: a pent 


mens 
from Colombia = ih. 





FAIRBANES, THOMAS N., COMPANY, 
wine specimens of bamboo paper 
Fawcett, PR Howarp §. 


PROFESSOR 
Hiveeside, © Palifornies 19 specienieu: of 
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FreLD Museum or NaTURAL History: 
Collected by hi T. Smith (Mar- 
shall ig a cotaanl Expedition to 
China): barium specimens. 
arias Foundation Fund for 
Eboieraphing Type Specimens: 4,536 


specimens of Euro 
herbaria, ri, 8.788 Dh hotographic prints of 


sf camo frets the Division of 
Photography: 969 photographic prints. 

Purchases: 732 plant specimens from 
Peru, collected by G. Klug. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RusseR Com- 
PANY, Akron, Ohio: 6 sample sheet 
of rubber, 4 photographs (gift). 


Fisher, GEorce L., Houston, Texas: 
82 specimens of plants (gift). 


Fiores, De. RomAn &., , 
Mexico: 28 specimens of plants ift). 


FrRitzscHeE BRorHers, Inc., New 
York: 75 samples of essential oils (gift). 


Sage win PARK CONSERVATORY, ae 
cago: 5 herbarium specimens, 1 trun 
of palm (gif 


* 


wate ier Duan Topetine an 
e City, 79 specimens of plants 
from Utah (gift). 


GrRaY HERBARIUM OF HARVARD [NI- 
VERSITY, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
796 herbarium specimens (exchange). 


Haynie, Miss NeELue V., Oak Park, 
Illinois: 1 specimen of moss (gift). 


Hoeane, Dr. F. C., Siio Paulo, 
Brazil: 2 specimens of ie: (gift). 


HoOrMANN-OLSEN, T., :., New 
Orleans, Louisiana: 2 Aas of Cuban 
mahogany’ (gift). 





Neowe iF ate oer es i clante fro 
ew 1ofr 3 o© p Si 
Barro Colorado Island (gift). 


Houston Museum OF NATURAL 
History, Houston, Texas: T1 specimen: 
of plants from Texas (gift). 


HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
Budapest, Hungary: 200 sp | of 
plants from Hungary (exchange). 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: 1 chart, 2 
economic specimens (gift). 
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JOHNSON, 5. C., AND Son, Lrtp., 
a Wisconsin: 4 samples of oils 


KAUFFMANN, Emiiio, Pari, Brazil: 
1 trunk of rubber tree (gift). 


KERN, Proresson FRANK D., State 
College, Pam hla 2 plant speci- 
mens (gift). 


LABORATORIO DE BorAntca, MINtIS- 
TERIO DE AGRICULTURA, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina: 52 specimens of plants from 
Argentina (gift). 


LABORATORIO DEL MUINISTERIO DE 
AGRICULTURA, San Salvador, Salvador: 
25 aaa of plants from Salvador 


La Fouuett, C. M., Salem, Oregon: 
4 samples of nuts (gift). 


Rin ba Dee plane ches 
Rica: 6 specimens of planta, 1 p 


LAWRANCE, ALEXANDER E., B: 
Colombia: 652 speci of p 
from Colombia (gift). 


Sn sbenane Cyrus L., ; Ann Arba, 
Michigan: specimens 0 plants rom 
Guatemala (gift). 


Macsripe, J. Francis, Geneva, 
Switzerland: 1 economic specimen (gift). 


McKesson-FuLLER-MorkIsON CoM- 
PANY, Chicago: 1 map (gift). 


McLavurin-Jones Company, Brook- 
reife}, Massachusetts: 5 samples of paper 


MARIE-VICTORIN, Bro., Montreal, 
Canada: 320 specimens of plants from 
Canada (exchange). 


MEeENGEL COMPANY, THE, Louisville, 
Kentuc 1 board of Honduras ma- 
hogany (gift). 

RS. YNES, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: ms ag Pig specimens of plants from 
Brazil (gift). 


MILWAUKEE PUBLIC Museum, Mil- 
icra Wisconsin: 4 photographs 
t) 


MINISTERIO DE AGRICULTURA, Guate- 
poet City, Gaatenaier t 1 plant specimen 
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Morice, Dr. JUAN V. Buenos 


Aires, Argentina: 2 specimens sof plants 
(gift). 
Moore, H. G., Peoria, Dlinois: 3 


samples of soap (gift). 


Moore, Rosert, Bradenton, Florida: 
1 plant specimen (gift). 


Mue.ier, C. H., Cuero, Texas: 474 
specimens of plants from Texas and 
Mexico (gift). 


Museu NactonaL, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil: 60 specimens of plants from 
Brazil (exchange). 


Museo Naciona., San José, Costa 
Rica: 436 specimens of plants from 
Costa Rica (gift). 


BE hs caad tbe panne Museum, Vi- 
na, Austria: 9 specimens of plants 
ris ‘Costa Rica (ex @). 


NATURHISTORISEA RIKSMUSEET, 
BoTANISKA AFDELNING, Stockholm, 
Sweden: 460 specimens (ex- 
change). 


New York BOoTANICAL FS aston 
Bronx Park, New York: 104 he 


specimens, 1,5 aaaliok ik 
apecimens, 1,06 photographs rt 


OrTeca, Jests G., Mazatlin, Mexico: 
etl te of plants from Mexico 


Osternout, Georce E., Windsor, 
Colorado: 16 specimens of plants (gift). 


Patm On. Company, Seaigicry New 
Jersey: 14 samples of nuts and 
oils, 3 photographs (gift). 


PaRKE, Davis AND CoMPANY, De- 


Park, RIichMoND AND COMPANY, 
Chicago: 1 mahogany board from Santo 
Domingo se ). 


PaRODI LORENZO 
Buenos Ai ; hreeotinn: 49 een 
of plants from Argentina (gift). 


Peroox, Dr. Haroip &S., Urbana, 
Tilinois: 2 specimens of plants (gift). 


Pouise INSTITUTE FOR COLLABORA- 
TION WITH FoREIGN COUNTRIES, War- 
saw, Poland: 40 samples of economic 


materials of Poland (gift). 


Pomona CoLLece, DEPARTMENT OF 
BOTANY, Cc ont, California: 465 
ens of plants from California 
(exchange). 
ROZYNSKI, Dr. H. W. ge Jaumave, 
plants from. 


RuNYON, ROBERT, Brownavile, 
Texas: 44 specimens of p t). 

SALGUES FOUNDATION OF BRIGNOLES, 
Brignoles, France: 147 packets of seeds 
(exchange). 

SANTA BARBARA MtseuM oF NAaAtT- 
wukAL History, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia: 1 plant specimen (gift). 

ILLIAM A., Stann Pag 


SCHIPF 
British owdenee 314 specimens of 
plants from British Honduras (gift). 


SHERFF, Dr. Ear. E., Chicago: 324 
herbarium specimens (gift). 


SurrH, F. W., Guasave, Mexico: 2 
specimens of plants (gift). 

SMITH AND McLAURIN, 
liken Park, Seotland: 3 sam 
paper-making 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, DUDLEY HeEE- 
BARIUM, California: 397 specimens of 
plants from California (ex ). 


STEARN, W. T., ery fel in ited 
5 specimens of plants (gift). 

STEED, W. J., New York: 1 plant 
specimen (gift). 


STORK, PROFESSOR Harvey E. il 
eld, Mint Minnesota: 225 


Ln Mil- 


SWANSON, Miss Caro.ine, Chicago: 
2 specimens of planta (gift). 


TAIHOKU IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Taihoku, Taiwan, Japan: 400 specimens 
of plants from Formosa (exchange). 


Tatcott, Mrs. E. A., Chicago: 1 
lignum-vitae ruler (gift). 


Usrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
ea ce BUREAU OF rests In- 
, .C.: 2 photo- 


graphs (ett), 


JAN. 1934 


UNITED STATES Sree Oe sue OF THE 
INTERIOR, AGRICULTURAL E 
SEATON, "St. Foe Virgin Tulaatest 1 
sample of bay leaves 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
hibeigy ps D.C.: 584 herbarium speci- 
mens (ex ). 


dat Spe eh BoTANISKE Mu- 
a cle ypenhagen, Denmark: 947 her- 
barium specimens (exch ange). 


UNIVERSITETETS BOTANISKE Mu- 
SEUM, Oslo, No : 474 herbarium 
exchange i 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DEPART- 
MENT OF Botany, Berkeley, California: 


417 specimens of planta (exchange). 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los 
ANGELES, Los An California: 13T 


geles, 
specimens of plants from Mexi t 
188 pecimens of plants from orCalifernie i 
change). 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE, DIvVisioNn oF PoOMOL- 


oct Davis California: 4 specimens of 
bes and almonds (gift). 


—— OF FLORIDA, AGRICUL- 
EXPERIMENT Station, Gaines- 
ville, zetia: 60 specimens ‘of pecan 


UNIVERSITY OF MicuicaN, DEPART- 
MENT OF Botany, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
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24 specimens ta t); L161 
speuieane of ciate Comtech. ; 


UNIVERSITY oF Texas, DEPARTMENT 
oF Botany, Austin, Texas: 216 speci- 
mens of plants (gift). 


Bal Pt J.C. le Ore ed crcl 
orida: specimens orida p 
(exchange). 

VaN CLEEF BrorHers, Chicago: 13 
samples of rubber (gift). 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Chicago: 2 
specimens of shrubs (gift). 


WalITMAN, JOHN, Redington, Ne- 
braska: 1 root of cottonwood tree (gift). 


WILL IcHABOD T., AND Sons, 
New York: 1 board of Peruvian 
mahogany (gift). 


Wooren, Capramy H. C., Chicago: 
1 specimen of teak from Burma (gilt). 


Wortay Parer Company, West 
gon ona Massachusetts: 7 samples 
paper (gift). 


YALE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF ForR- 
ESTRY, New Haven, Connecticut: 561 
specimens of plants, 1 board of euca- 
lyptus (gift). 


ZETEK, JAMES, Balboa, Canal Zone: 
78 specimens of plants, 2 photographic 
prints (gift). 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY—ACCESSIONS 


ACKERMAN, C.N. perrenke: skull and 
one-half skeleton of Bison americanus— 
Antioch, [linols (gift). 


Pipes eg iat ‘Fritz, Bahia, Brazil: 


quartz with phantoms— 
Balin Brazil (gift). 


Am REDUCTION SALES COMEANS, 
Chicago: cabinet of 8 tubes of rare 
gases of the atmosphere (gift). 


Axe, B. E. and Frances C., Seattle, 
Washington: 1 gold nugget—Dawson, 
Canada (gift) 


BLASCHKE, ERED SRI, Cold Spring- 
on-Hudson, New York: 1 specimen of 
een gold ore—Cold Spring-on-Hud- 
son, New York (gift). 


Bonn, Mas. Berta B., Chicago: 1 
oom of fibrous epsomite—Chicago 


aap ian F., Mesa, Arizona: 1 speci- 
men of quartz sericite—Gun Creek, 
Arizona (gift). 
CAPLAN, reg Creede, Sh poesia 
6 specimens o -and goslar- 
ite—Creede, Canada” exchange). 
CHANEY, Dr. RALPH W., regret 
125 specimens of fossil 
plants, 4 5 cia Gk teal Gita oteen 
— California (exchange). 


Cx1sos Mininc Company, Terlingua, 


Texas: 15 specimens of mercury ore— 
Terlingua, T exas (gift). 
CHRISTOPHER, Louse, Chic 
gepsumroveties Coteau County, So 
COLBUEN BURNHAM i Biltmore, 
North Carolina: 5a s of minerals 
—North Carolina (gift). 
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CRYSTAL FLUORSPAR COMPANY, spe 
abethtown, IIlinois: 2 
fluorite—Elizabethtown, invis (gift), 


Davis, vec Elmhurst, a 1 

gpm o itie jasper, 1 s n 

agate—south of Cape Els ttery, 
Washington (gift). 


DEARDORFF, Menge ate g Poses 
lower jaw of fossil Tin 
(gift). 





Dow Linc, ©O. J., Carlsbad, New 
vita—pear 


Mexico: $8 specimens of 
Carlsbad, New Mexico (eit). 


DEASEK, FRANK VON, Cicero, Illinois: 
13 specimens i minerals—Murfrees- 
boro, Arkansas; 1 specimen of native 
lead—Silver City, New Mexico (gift). 

EMBREE [Ron Company, Chic my 
cerussite stalactite—Johnson City, T 
nesee (gift). 


ERIKSEN, JOHAN, Oalo, Norway: 1 
Bpecimen of rhombenporphyry—Oslo, 
Norway (gift). 


FIELD, HENRY, Chicago: akull of 
camel — Miliat, Mesopotamia (gift). 


FIELD MUsEUM oF NATURAL History: 
Collected by Bryan Patterson and 


Collected by E. 3 eee (Marshall 
Field Paleontologi xpedition to 
ean gam 1922-95): 110 specimens of 

Chat ation specimen of rock—Rio 


“Collected by G. F. Sternberg (Mar- 
shall Field Paleontological Expedition 
to arentin, 1922-25): 2 specimens of 
ch » 17 specimens of fossil wood 
—Rio Shico, Argentina. 


Collected by the Fourth Asiatic 
Expedition of the American Museum 

sverael aery, New York, and Field 
lee of Natural : lower j jaws. 
of shovel-tusked mastodoni Platybelodon 
—Mongolia. 


Collected by Henry W. Nichols: 3 
mpacinunie tf earns Antioch, Illinois. 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HistorY—ReEPorts, Vou. X 


¥ K. Roy: 
specimens of invertebrate foasilsa—New 
ork, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


Purchases: a slice of the Melrose 
meteorite— ine aircon. New Mexico: 1 
individual meteorite—Archie, Missouri. 


som JD; Die, Tes 
Tm hia] 
Roma, Texas (gift). set nad 


FREDERICE, G. K., Ranger, South 
Dakota: 2 hematite geodes—Bad Landa, 
South Dakota (gift). 


FRIESSER, SOLE, Chicago: 1 speci- 
men of . a—New River, West 
Virginia (gift). 


Green, A. P., Fire Brick Company, 
Mexico, Missouri: 1 specimen of dia- 
spore—Mexico, Missouri (gift). 


GREEN, DARSIE A., Norman, Okla- 
homa: 2 geodes—Pottawotamie County, 
Oklahoma (gift). 


HALvenson, E. E., Coalinga, Cali- 
a Ut sae ene of ig pita 
weet Oormnila; 
of caleareous tufa—Warthan Creek, 
California (gift). 


_ Havpen Lake MINING AND MILLING 
CoMPANY, Rathdrum, Idaho: 4 speci- 
rat of copper ore—Rathdrum, Idaho 


HEDBURN, PauL, Westmont, Illinois: 
BE ces leaves—Mazon Creek, Illinois 


HERRE, Frep E., Ainsworth, Ne- 
braska: lower jaw ‘ of und | 
canid—Ainsworth, Nebraska (gift). 


Fa niae J. W., Eureka, Arkansas: 
2 specimens of jasper, 1 specimen of 
pees cagel in limestone, 1 specimen of 

specimens of chalcedony— 
ala Springs, Arkansas (gift). 


JONES, irs C., Bh roe miata Be 
specimens of wulf 
panieiroae: Mine, Avisons att). 


FREDERICK, New York: 
2 fragment of pomereld-Colonsiae 


JAN. 19384 


Lay, gpl J., Elizabethtown, 
Tlinois: apecimens of fluorspar— 


Crystal Mine Illinois (gift). 


LipMAN, Ropert R&., Po psy 1 
hep ed of Cue Moun- 


McGee, Water &., Chicago: 1 gla- 
cial boulder (gift). sich aig 


MclIntosH, F. G., Seyeely Hills, 
California: Mt patton te eke 4 
specimens of a, 12 2 
mens fet barite ‘esetele--Callfortin (ax. (ex- 


McNemu, E. L., Elkhart, Kansas: 
1 fulgurite—Elkhart, Kansas. (gift). 


‘ MANKEL, ser gar pes Cra eet 
of Scaphites— Blue ‘ 
Kansas (gift). 


MANNING, James, Chicago: 1 speci- 
men of gold ore (black sand), 1 speci- 
men of | sete git Rl aos 
vegeta a, (gift). 


MaricotT, CHARLES, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan: 14 specimens of clay- 
onda Sainte Michigan 


MAaREHAM, Fioyvp, Chi 3 6 
mens of invertebrate hon  e de 
land, Illinois (gift). 


MISLAR, A. O., Murfreesbor 
Arkansas: 


1 specimen of blue 
breccia matrix of diamond — Pike 


County, Arkansas (gift). 


Newtson, Gporce, Chicago: 7 speci- 
mens of native copper—Keweenaw 
Point, Michigan (gift). 


New Jersey Zinc COMPANY, Frank- 
lin Furnace, New Jersey: 9 slabs of 
partly fabricated zinc (gift). 


NININGER, Proressor H. H., Denver, 
Colorado: 2 photographs of "Huizopa 
meteorite (exchange). 


NORTHWESTERN UNIversity, Evan- 
ston, Illinois: skeleton of Indian ele- 


phant—Sewalik Mountains, India (gift). 
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bs INING OAT ION 
spol ean Weshinetie (gift). ' a 


Pitts, WILLIAM B., Banna, Cali- 
fornia: 5 specimens of of wax opal, 14 
specimens of polished agate, 1 mineral 
—various localities (gift). 


PouisH INSTITUTE FOR COLLABORA- 
TION WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES, War- 
saw, Poland: 61 specimens of ores and 
economic minerals—Poland (gift). 


Py.e, L. 8., Chicago: 1 specimen of 
Orthoceras ann ulatium b matrix—R iver- 
side, Illinois (gift). 


Quinn, JaMes H., Ainsworth, Ne- 
braska: 18 cinen of of vertebrate 
fossils, 1 5 of fossil reptile— 
‘Ainaworth, raska (gift). 


QUINN, Lestie K., Ainsworth, Ne- 
: partial skeleton of fossil rodent 
—_ Ainsworth, Nebraska (gift). 


SALGUES FOUNDATION OF BRIGNOLES, 
Brignoles, ce: 3 specimens of 
baie Betouglen, France (exchange). 


SaLre, Prince M. U. M., Galle, 
Ceylon: 55 gems—Ceylon (gift). 


SAR, Lee St. James, Missouri 
1 specimen of invertebrate fossil (it) 


men ol sig J. G., Chi oO: 1 speci- 
men of stigmaria—F n County, 
Illinois (gift). 
SEYMOUR, Dr. tT. Mishawaka, 
Indiana: 4 s au ok fees eat 


sankete= Criteria Canada (gift). 


i Stanpanp On Company (INDIANA), 
cago: specimens of eum 
products, 60 photographs “ih. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MuUsEUM 
Washington, D ched section of 





Mexico; ecimens 
Idaho (exchange). 
VARNI, STEPHEN, New York: 5 speci- 


mens illustrating of cuttin 
star from fain iit), me 


WALTHER, Hersert C., Chicago: 1 

esas each of metallic molybdenum, 

and wlexite, halite cube with 
bubbles columnar halite (gift). 
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DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY—ACCESS! 


ABEGG, Kauss, Homewood, q aUinate: 
Hck Sore iuals skins an skulls, 1 | white- 
2 toads, 1 snake 


One Royale, M Michigan (gift). 

ACADEMIA baba N China: 
22 small mamma! pl eas 
China et. 

ALLEN, C., Thien: 1 white- 
tailed oi (antlers and skullj—Ala- 
bama (gift). 

AMERICAN MUSEUM oF NATURAL 
= New York: 9 mouse 


bat. nite anil po ck sre: 2 
an 
(exchange). 
Anonymous: 4 bird skeletons—vari- 
ows localities (gift). 


ANTUNANO, J. A. SANCHEZ, Merida, 
aoe 2 Lobwhite skins — Yucatan 


ARNETT, C. E., Naperville, Illinois: 
1 bird sion Naperve Illinois 


Bartey, H. H., 
bat skins and skulla—Balfate, Hondas 
8 bird skins—Honduras and Cuba 
ee 


AKER, Miss M. B., Chicago: 1 pine 
Pik sli bows (gift). » 


BARTLETT, WATSON, Mendota, Illi- 
Illinois. (gitt pine ovenbird—Mendota, 


Bess, satin Chicago: 1 beetle— 
Chicago (gift). 


faa 1 fong-talled shrew esky 
ge pec —Laporte, 

B ‘THomas K., : 1 tiger 

al =e | kee Wiscon- 
ain (gift). 

goon De Dr. 5. C., Roch N 

1 small boas seckeeer: ; New 
York’ (gift). 

BouLToN, RUDYERD, eteage: 1 
West African wood swallow—lower 
ca Africa; 19 a skins, 35 bird 
skeletons—lIllinois dragon-ili : 


Illinois and Wiseansin (gift). 


Bower, H. M., Evanston, Illin 
4 butterflies—Dickerson rons ain Micki: 
gan (gift). 





(ONS 


co ree A. A. DUNBAR, nen. 
Scotland: 1 goosander, 1 corn crake 
oe snipe, 1 jack oie tested 


BRUNDAGE, Epwarp, Jr., Lake Forest, 

is: 1 woodchuck skul!—Illinois: 

45 salamanders, 1 frog, 1 snake, 74 

insects—North Carolina; 2 worms, 231 
insects—United Statea (gift). 


Buck, WARREN, Camden, New Jersey: 
1 monitor lizard—Sierra Leone (gift). 


BULLOCK, DILLMAN &., Angol, Chile: 
ae 87 lizards, 14 "snakes —Chile 


Burt, De. CHartes E. Winfield, 
Kansas: ire frogs, 20 lizards, 15 enakes snakes— 
various loralities (gift). 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE oF TeEcH- 
NOLOGY, Pasadena, California: 28 small 
mammal skins and skulls—Argentina 
(exchange). 


CARNEGIE rain: 8 turin 15 Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: 5 turtl snakes, 116 
lizards—Angola (exc an 


CLARK, Dan, Wh 
oe ‘skeleton Wie z 


CONOVER, BOARDMAN, Chicago: 1 
bat skin and s kull—Ecuador: i oh lunes 
ant, 1 bobwhite 7 bird skeletons— 
Illinois; 2 sun bitterns—Brazil (gift). 


CRANDALL, R. H., Athens, Pennsyl- 
vania: 1 beetle—North Carolina (ex- 


Cutrine, C. Suypam, New York: 
133 small mammal skins, 127 skulls, 
70 bird skins—Upper Burma (gift). 


DalIy, er SOR 


105 fishes— a ae Mtiseienipni 
(gift). 


Davis, D. Dwicnt, Naperville, Ili- 
sesh a yaa skeletons 


nois: : 4 bats, 





JAN. 1934 


Davis, D. rte Naperville, Illi- 
nois: and NECKER, WALTER L., Chicago, 
29 salamanders, 22 frogs, * ieeres 
tif eyakeys 21 Pe conathrs Illinois 

t 


DEUTSCHES ENTOMOLOGISCHES IN- 
STITUT, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany: | 
beetle—Council Bluffs, lowa faachinan. 


Dickinson, J. W., Chicago: 1 spider 
—Chicago (gift). 


Duncan, D. haat Globe, Arizona: 2 
battertiiee—White Mountains, Arizona 


Dvsas, Henry, Chicago: 4 beetlese— 
Illinois and Indiana (gift). 


ad Nay, and NEITZEL, WIL- 
c ieago: newts — Willow 
aera Illinois Gite) 


EcksTrom, Mrs. FANNIE H., Brewer, 
Maine: 1 Hoy’s shrew—Holden, Maine 


- 


E.urott, Dr. Jounw A., Chi | 
hor -nosed snake—Sheridan, - ois 


Emerson, Dr. ALFRED E., Chic: 
1 western wood | frog—Wyoming ( | ft). 


Feuirpone, Dr. FLORENTINO, Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay: 4 batse—Uruguay 


(gift). 
Fretp, HENRY — ? rodents, 
29 bats, 1 sunbird—Arabia (gift). 


FreLp Museum oF NATURAL HIStory: 
ey ae eerattion: te 
Wonder aie Expedition to 
Guatalupe Island): 5 Teg seals, 30 
bird skins, 6 bird stag i cee upe 
and San Benito Islands; 15 lizards, 2 
shells— Lower California, Mexico; 11 
bats—Whittier, California. 


Collected by Dr. A. W. Herre 
{Comes Crane Pacific _Expedition): 
various localities. 

Collected by John W. Moyer: 11 
bird skins—Sparland, Illinois. 


Collected b aad lg tterson (Paleon- 
tological to Colorado, 1933): 
17 epee is pr 12 bird skeletons, 


4 toads, & snakes, 346 insects, 1 scor- 
pion—Mesa County, Colorado. 


Devoe ae dar ae Poli ir esha 
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Collected by ey 8S. Swarth: 6 
bird skeletons—Illin 


Purchases: 3 snakes—California; 93 
mammal skins and skulla—Ecuador; 
2 sage grouse—W yoming. 

FLotz, FRANK, Chicago: 1 king rail— 
Chicago (gift). 


FORBIS, ar (wn , Alban . 
hair worms—Albany 5 omer ma 


FRANZEN, ALBERT J., Chicago: 1 
pockat gopher skeleton, 4 bird skeletons, 

salamanders, 4 snakes, house 
crickets Itingls (gift). 


FrRiesseR, Junius, Chicago: 1 hog 
sucker—Rankakee, Illinois; l dobeon— 
Yorkville, Illinois wee 


FuLLMER, P. F., A linoia: 1 
brown eT rere Ili ae (gift). 


GENERAL BIoLocicaL Surety House, 
Chicago: 2 zone-tailed hawks—Arizona 
(exchange). 

GREEN, Mores M., Ardmore, Penn- 
lvania: 1 giant shrew — Colombo, 
Soe (exchange). 


Epmonp, Chicago: 1 bird 
skisten-iitinets (gift). 


Hem, Epwarp, Wauchula, Florida: 
1 moth—-Wauchula, Florida (gift). 


HeRsHEOvVITZ, PHILIP, Bat nny cy 
Pennsylvania: 1 Texas cave salaman 
5 lizards—Blanco County, Texas (gift). 


Hickey, Norman E., Birmingham, 
England: 151 butterflies and moths— 
England (gift). 


Hine, AsHiey, Chicago: 1 Arizona 
crested fiycatcher—Arizona; 6 bird 
akins—various localities (exchange). 


Ipzkowsk!, JoserH, Chicago: 2 
es—Chicago (gift). 


Intinow STaTe NaturaL History 
SuRVEY, Urbana, Illinois: 31 plant 
buge—Iilinois (exchange). 


Jouxson, WILLIAM F., Downers 
Grove, Illinois: 2 flies—Downers Grove, 
Tilinois (gift). 


Ke.uer, Joun H., Anderson, Indiana: 
1 rabbit akull—Madison County, In- 
diana (gif 
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KELLOGG, Mk. and Mrs. J. P., Lake 
Forest, Illinois: 117 bird skins—Kenya 
and Tanganyika, Africa (gift). 

KLAUBER, LAURENCE M., San Diego, 
ene 2 2 salamanders, 1 frog il 
lizards, 9 snakes—various localities; 2 
sac at Island (euthanan), 


pees North Da- 
ke 93 so er, Psp Dakota 
and Montana (gift). 


LAKE, WILLIAM G., Chicago: 2 mole 
crickets—Winchester, Illinois (gift). 
LAWRENCE, TREVILLE, Marietta, 
1 black vulture celeton— 
Marietta, Georgia (gift 
LAYBOURNE, WeEsLeY Lee, Home- 
wood, [linois: i wateraieks “seisiron Kankakee 
River, Illinois (gift). 
bade ee Cnn 
moun sno ow é 
Dakota (gif).” : 
LILJEBLAD, Emin, Chicago: 26? in- 
sects—various localities (gift). 
LINCOLN Park COMMISSIONERS, Chi- 
Pei 3 bird sk —various local- 
P| ese tapir (gift). 
ee Ithaca, New York: 2 
tou Pipin China (gift). 
AZURE, ANTON, Chicago: 2 ck- 
rabbit Wailees Kansas (gift). i 
MENGEL, ie Levi W., Reading 
Pennsylvania: sa. 1 bitktertiv: -Chanchn: 


mayo, Peru 
Mines, P. M., St. Louis, Missouri: 


1 Komodo lizard skeleton—East Indies 


(gift). 

MILLER, ALDEN H., Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: 6 bird skeletons—Butte ¢ ounty, 
California (exchange). 


Be ae, 


MITCHELL-HeEpGeEs, F. A., New York: 
a beetle—Island of Bonacca 


ase James J., Sore Park 
2 etons, bird 


a ee mouse skel 
linois (gift). 
Mover, Joun W., Chicago: 15 bird 
skeletons—IIlinois ( (exchange); Amer- 
ican oaprey—lTllinois (gif 


MULLEN, Mss pe Parsons, 
Kansas: 1 albino robin Aton County, 
Kansas (gift). 


MUsEUM or COMPARATIVE BOGE, 
Cambric Massachusetts: bats— 
Philippine | | alligator--Florida 


afeohal— 1 bat skin and skull, 12 bats in 

ol—various localities: | & 

eaecilian, 45 lizards, 1 snake, 1 turtle, 
Timeneditie= Aficn (exchange). 


NATURHISTORISCHES | MUSEUM, 
Vienna, Austria: 10 bird s orn 
Congo, Africa: 76 bird skins—East 

ica (exchange). 


NECKER, Watters L., Chi 
frogs and ‘toads, 1 . 8 ey aia 
— and — nee, 
Iiinot: 4 bats, 4 salamand 8, 3 frogs, 

1 lisard—Mimouri (gift), 

NORRIS, ProrEsson H » Grinnell, 
Iowa: - Paine heads Bile Missis- 
sippi (gift). 

OLen, W. A., and Hurtey, F. D. 


Clintonville, Wisconsin: 1 spectacled 
ees (gift). 


ay ee ORLANDO, Champaign, 
paces elite 


rine’ 

Gilt, various localities 
PETERSEN, MAR Chi 

American catfish; 2 fishes (gift Seas 

, Hekreerh L. H., SF aaa 

pine Rarpet neem findanao, Philip- 
Prrie, Joun T., Chicago: 1 sharp- 


shinned hawk—Lake Forest (gift), 


PLATH by Bear gps rer ago: 9 bird skele- 
a i Sn 
fons. (gi Gedinneytic fi eee 


PRAY, Leon L., Hi 
1 toach'—Hamewood, Illitoe tee 


QUANTOCK, THOMAS, Naperville, IIli- 
nois: 1 horse skeleton aperville, 
Illinois (gift). Fics 
RICHARDS, Fuicat Lir 
R. M., Aden, Arabia: id, learda, 4 
centipede—Arabia (gift). 
Ricks, Victor, Pence Chile: § 
bird skins—central C hile (exchange), 
Rosinson, Joun H. Dallas, Texas: 
2 lizards, 5 snakes—Sullivan, Missouri: 
68 ineectsvarious countries (gi) : 
Ross, WILLIAM J., C 
> on hicago: 2 beetles 
RUECKERT, ARTHUR G., Chicago: 1 
long-eared ow! skeleton—Chi 
beetle—Tessville, = (gift). ee 


turtle—Round Fane meee a Gh 


JAN. 1934 


5 BORE Cottn C., Highland Park, 
Illinois: 1 bird chalet —tllinets (gift). 
SCHMIDT, Frank J. W., Madison, 
Wisconsin: 3 salamand ders, 3 frogs, 12 
lizards, T snakes, 1 turtle— Wisconsin 


(gift). 

SCHMIDT, KaAkgL P., Homewood a 

nois: 1 bat skeleton, 2 birds—I 
(gift). 
_ SENCKENBERGISCHES MUSEUM, 
Frankfort, Germany: 21 frogs, 48 
lizards, 1 agascar (ex- 
change). 

SHEDD, Joun G., AQUARIUM, Chic 
125 fishes—various localities: 10 
—Hawaii and Australia; 116 eas 
i of Pacific Ocean; 6 fishes— 

: 1 locust lobster—Miami, 
Floide (eit t). 

SIMPSON, J AMES, Chicago 
cunrcaillic--Setland (eit). 

SPRANG, W. G., Curtis, Michigan: 2 


ps chickens— Mackinaw County, 
ichigan (gift). 


SPRINGER, STEWART, Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi: 48 fishes Gulf ¢ of Mexico (gift). 

STRAUSS, LIEUTENANT RALPH, Canal 
Zone, Panama: 1 mounted toucan— 
Canal Zone, Panama (gift). 

SVIHLA, ARTHUR, Pullman, Washing- 
ton: 3 mountain beaver skeletons— 
Washington (exchange). 

Test, Freperick H., Laf 
Indiana: 2 rodent skins and ei 
bats in aleochol—Tela, Honduras (qrift). 

THEUNE, JUAN, Santiago, Chile: 6 
bird le (exchange). 

_THompson, GEORGE, Chicago: 1 

siren—Hebron, Indiana ‘(gift ). 

THomMPson, COLONEL Lewis §., Red 
(aitty. New Jersey: 8 batfish—Florida 


2 mounted 


TILSEE , Chicago: 1 


mounted least ‘bi =ehemaamgre (gif t). 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT oF 
AGRICULTURE, Washington, D.C.: 3 
bundles of bamboo culms—Savannah, 
Georgian (gift). 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicag 
Hearts, 4 he rp 16 land turtle 
8 turtles in alcohol—Gala 
Islands (gift). — 


UNIVERSITY OF Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas: 13 horseflies—western United 
States (exchange), 


VAINIS!I, PHILLIP, Chicago: 1 
—Cuba (gift . Cae scorpion 


WALKER, CHARLES F., Columbus, 

one 4 tree frogs—Sugar Grove, Ohio 

Waters, Leon L., Chicago: 1 
iguana—Central America (gift). 


WEBER, WALTER A., Highland P 
Dhinots: 4 bin skeletons nie Prboiri 
ties (gift). 

WEED, ALFRED C., Chicago: 1 cat- 
fish—_ Momence, Illinois; ay fires 
Chicago (gift). 


WILey, Mrs. Grace, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: 2 tree frogs (gift), 


WILLIAMS, JONATHAN, Evanston, IIli- 
nois: 2 snakes—Evanston, Illinois (gift). 


Witscut, De. Exum, Iowa: 1 sala- 
mander, 4 toads—various localities 
(gift). 

WoLcoTT, ALBERT B., Downers 
Grove, Illinois: 173 i ois and 
Indiana (gift). 

Wonper, Frank C., Chicago: 1 red 
bat, 3 bird skeletons—TIllinois (gift). 


WOOLSEY, RicHarp H., Marseilles, 


Illinois: 1 beetle—near Marseilles, Tili- 
nois (gift). 

ZALSMAN, Pain G., Grayli Rew 
ti ‘ brook trout—Grayling, | 


RAYMOND FOUNDATION—ACCESSIONS 


AMERICAN MUSEUM oF NATURAL 
History, New York: seven 35-mm. 
motion picture reels, Simba (gift). 

Fretp, Henry, Chicago: 108 slides 
on Kish (gift). 

FIELD MuseUM OF NATURAL HISTORY: 

From Division of Photography: 4 
slides for Theatre use. 


FILCHNER, Dr. Wi.HeELM, Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf, Germany: eight oe 
motion picture reels, Tibetan Da 
(gift). 

HorrMaAN, Miss MaAtLvina, New 
York: sixteen 16-mm. motion picture 
reels and 148 slides made on expedition 
around the world (gift). 
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Swett, W. CHARLES, Hollywood, 
California: 150 feet of 16-mm. motion 
picture Elephant Seals (pur- 
chase). 


FIELD Museum or NaTurRAL History—Reports, Vou. X 


VERNAY, ARTHUR 5., New York: 
two #5-mm. motion picture reels and 
several hundred feet of loose strips on 
India (gift). 


DIVISION OF PHOTOGRAPHY—ACCESSIONS 


FreLp, Josern N., I, Chicago: 2 
negatives of a model of Natural Bridge, 
Virginia (gift). 

Frecp Museum of NATURAL History: 

Made by Division of Photography: 
6,536 prints, 1,863 negatives, 94 lantern 
slides, 269 enlargements, and 112 trans- 
parent labels. 


Developed for expeditions: 82 nega- 
tives. 


Made Oy Dr. Paul 5S. Martin: 108 
negatives of ruin, Colorado. 


Sect je by Bryan Patterson: 30 general 


Paraben: 28 negatives of prehistoric 
animals of western Europe. 


LIBRARY—ACCESSIONS 
List of Donors of Gifts 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 

New Haven, Connecticut. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Agricultural College, Mississippi. 
American Friends of China, Chicago. 


Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Massa- 


chusetts. 
Billings Medical Club, Chicago. 
Black Diamond, Chicago. 
Black Hills Engineer, Rapid City, 
Board of Health, Chicago. 
Bunrika Daigaku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Canadian Mining Journal, Garden- 
vale, Canada. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 


‘Century of Progress, A, 4 ee. 

Chicago Association of Commerce, 
Chicago. 

Chicago Plan Commission, Chicago. 

Children’s Museum, Boston, Masaa- 
chusetts. 

Comision Nacional de Irrigacién, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Cook County Forest Preserve Dis- 


Chicago. 
Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colo- 


rado. 

Drew University, Madison, New 
Jersey. 

Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, 
Austin, Texas. 


Garden Club of America, New York. 

General Biological Supply House, 
Chicago. 

General Electric X-Ray Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Geological Survey, Columbus, Ohio. 

Gulf Refining Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Hardwood Record, Chicago. 

Hartford ae Library, Hartford, 

He E. Huntin Lib and 
Art 3 , San Marino, California. 

Iino Bell Telephone Company, 
Chicago. 

Imperial Colle of Science and 
Technology, London, England. 

Te ire d' Agriculture, 

Institut International de Cooperation 
Intellectuelle, Paris, France. 

Institute of Art, Tokyo, J; apan. 

International Review of tion 
for cree of Nature, Brussels, 


tesais-Waloe Leaeaa\ ot. Auserics, 
Chicago. 

Japan Society, New York. 

Japanese Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

Junior Society of Natural Sciences, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Laboratoire de Plasmogénie, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Louisiana State University, Baton 
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Manila Harbor Board, Manila, Philip- 
Marine Biologist, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 

Boulder, Colorado. 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Mereantile Library Association, New 


Colombia. | 
Seueiee Club, Seattle, Washing- 
ai 


haar Indian Association, Cal- 


National Institute of Health, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
National Land Use ae Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C 


Parnassus, New York. 

Pennsylvania Plastic Products, Pitte- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Perkins Institute, Watertown, Massa- 


chusetts. 
Polish Consulate, Chicago. 
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Prince of Wales Museum of West 
India, Bombay, India. 
Riverside Public Library, Riverside, 
‘alifornia. 
arenes Service, Washington, D.C. 
Bocieded Cooper Limitada Pro- 
Mexico City, Mexico. 
“southera Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 
State Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
Butte, Montana. 
he sn Publishing Company, New 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New Te eacléeton ‘ 

Topographical and urvey, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Y Eaton College, Schenectady, 


Union League Club, Chicago. 


Vineyard Gazette, Edgartown, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

World Calendar Association, 
York. 


New 


New 


INDIVIDUALS 


Altschuler, Brent, Louisville, Ken- 
tu ; 
ames, Oakes, Cambridge, Masza- 
usetts. 
Aminoff, Gregori, ae Sweden. 
Anderson, R. van 


lors, Algeria. 
Ar German’ Bogotd, Colom 
esh, Bernard icago. 
ere R. G. M. Bass, Leiden, 
Nee Ww esse: OE 
Bhatia, H. L. hoe India. 
Blancon, Lacten, Linn Limoges, France. 


Brandstetter, Renward, Lucerne, 


Switzerland. 
Breuil, L'Abbé Henri, Paris, France. 
EB oa Vienna, Austria. 
S., Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 
Brown, F. Martin. 
Cc José, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
ene ‘AHfonss, Mexico City, 
nok, Harold J., anu Colorado. 
Cornell, Margaret, M . Chi hicago. 


Dabbene, Roberto, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


Dieseldorf, E. P., Berlin, Germany. 
Dixon, Roland B., Cambridge, Mas- 


husette. 

Dunod, H., Paris, France. 

Engloff, awe Chi 

Elmer, A. D. E Manila, Philippine 
Emerson, Dr. Alfred E., Chicago. 
Ferguson, hg: C., Peiping, China. 


: ee Chie 
Field, Stan icago. 
Firestone, , Jr., Akron, 
Ohio. 
Fontana, Mario A., Montevideo, 


Uruguay. 
Frankenberg, Dr. G. V., Braun- 
echweig, 

Friedlinder and Son, Berlin, Ger- 


many. 
Furlong, Colonel Charles Wellington, 
Scituate, Massachusetts. 


Gerhard, W. J., Chi 
Gleason, Dr. Hn Allan, New York. 
Goldring, Winif , Portland, Maine. 


Hachiauka, area Sand Japan. 
Hambly, Wilfrid 
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ees William M., Syracuse, New 
or 

Harshberger, Dr. John W., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Herter, Guillermo, Montevideo, Uru- 


guay. 
Hicks, Lawrence E., Columbus, Ohio. 
Holmberg, Dr. Arne, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


Hortling, Ivar, Helsingfors, Finland. 
Jouard, Henri, Dijon Céte d'Or, 
oe enri, Dijon r 





Kanehira, Ryozo, Fukuoka, Japan. 
Kesteven, H. 
New South Wales, 

Kindle, E. M., Ottawa, Canada. 

King, Mrs. Joseph H., Chicago. 

Kinghorn, J. R., Sy: , Australia. 

Knappen, Theodore Macfarlane, 
ington, D.C. 

Knoche, Dr. Walter, Santiago, Chile. 


Lambert, 5. M., Sydney, Australia. 
Laufer, Dr. Berthold, Chicago. 


. ary H., Cold Spring 
Harbor, New Yor 
Lewis, Dr. Albert B., Chicago. 


Lighthall, W. D., Montreal, Canada. 
Liljeblad, Emil, Chi 

Lilly, Josiah K.., Tuilinnapitis, Indians: 
Lundell, C. L., Dallas, Texas. 


a Marelli, Dr. Carlos, La Plata, Argen- 


_ Matthey, R. Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Hizabeth Eaton, Berkeley, 


Netting, M. Graham, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Nichols, Henry W., Chicago. 
Cagood, C- B., Ottawa, Canada. 

good, Dr. Wilfred H., Chicago. 
hates: Don Cornelio, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 





Park, Orlando, Urbane, Ulinots. 


Patterson, Bryan, Chicago. 
Poole, Earl L., Reading, Pennsyi- 
Vania. 


Porsild, M. P., Disko, Greenland. 
Poulsen, Chr., Copenbagen, Den- 


Pratt, Mrs. William E., Chicago. 
Procter, William, Bar Harbor, Maine. 
» Patrick Tracy Lowell, Bed- 


Putnam 
ford, New York. 


Raven, H. C., New York. 


Ross, Mrs. Robert E., ~ Chicago. 
LM nd, J. H., Boston, Massa- 


Sarkar, ——— Benoy Kumar, 
Calcutta, 

Satlerthwait, A. F., Webster Groves, 
Missouri. 


Schaarming, H. T. L., Stavanger, 
Norway 

Schaffer, David Nicholas. 

Schmidt, Karl P., Chicago. 

Schmidt, Richard, Berlin, Germany. 

Schoute, Dr. J. C., Griningen, 
Netherlands. 

Sennen, F., Barcelona, Spain. 

Shaw, Te Hui, Kiangsi, China. 

Sherif, Dr. E. E., Chicago. 

Simms, Stephen C., Chicago. 

Simeon and Simon "Publishing Com- 
Ee Tamas Sawyer, 5 

i omas r, Bever 

Hae California. — = 

Standley, Paul C., Chicago. 


Thomas, Elsie Huber, Chicago. 

Thompson, J. Eric, Chicago. 

Treadwell, Professor Aaron L., 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 





Uphof, J. C. Th., Orlando, Florida. 
Valentine, Hazel M., Chicago. 
Vignato, Milciades Alyd, Buenos 
vitsera An io 
ton d Carlos A., 
Guatemala City, Guateatala. ™ 


Vincent, Edith, Chicago. 
| Meri foal Dr. Vadim D., Toronto, 


Watson, Rose J. Oak Park, Illinois. 
bbe core esti he Chicago. 
Wu, Henry H., Chicago. 


Yu, Robert, Chicago. 
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Those who have contributed $100,000 or more lo the Museum 


Ayer, Edward E.* 

Buckingham, Miss 
Kate 8. 

Crane, Cornelius 

cane R..T., dF." 


Field, Mrs. E. Marshall 
* DECEASED 





Field, a N.* 
Field, Stanle Stanley 
Graham, Ernest R. 
Harris, Albert W. 


Harris, Norman W." 
Hicin| othe Tr Harlow N.* 





Kelley, William V."* 

Pr ilma n, Gearge M.* 
ond, Mrs. Anna 

Raymo nd, James Nelson* 


Simpson, James 
Sturges, Mrs. Mary D.* 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Breasted, Professor 
James H. 


Chalmers, William J. 
Crane, Charles R. 
Cutting, C. Suy 


Field, Mrs. E. Marshall 
Field, Marshall 


Field, Stanley 
Graham, Ernest R. 
Harris, Albert W. 
Adal, C H. BR. H. 


ek Stanley 


PATRONS 


Gustaf 
Crown Prince of 


Rawson, Frederick H. 
Roosevelt, Kermit 
Roosevelt, | ore 


Sargent, Homer E. 
Simpaon, James 
Sprague, Albert A. 


Vernay, Arthur 5. 


Those who hare rendered eminent service to the Museum 


Armour, Allison V. 


rane Be 
Chancellor, Philip M. 
Chernie, 


Field, Mrs. E. Marshall 
Field, Mrs. Stanley 


Hancock, G. Allan 
Insull, Samuel 


Kennedy, Vernon Shaw 
Knight, Charles R. 


Langdon, Professor 
Stephen 


Moore, Mrs. William H. 


DechasED, 1933 


Payne, John Barton 
>rebt Edward 


Rawson, Frederick H. 
Roosevelt, Kermit 
Roosevelt, Theodore 


Smith, Mrs. George T. 
Strawn, Silas H. 


Vernay, Arthur 8. 
Wegeforth, Dr. Harry M. 


White, Harold A. 
White, Howard J. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


Scientists or patrons of science, residing in foreign countries, who have rendered 
eminent service to the Museum 


Black, Dr. Davidson 


Hochreutiner, Dr. B. P. 
Georges 


Langdon, Professor 


Breuil, Abbé Henri Stephen 
| Keith, Professor smith, Prof Grafton 
Diels, Dr. Ludwig Sir Arthur Elliot pa" 
CONTRIBUTORS 
Those who have contributed $1,000 to $100,000 to the Museum 
in money or materials 

$75,000 to $100,000 Gunsaulus, Dr. F, W.* MacLean, Mrs. M. 
Chancellor, Philip M. Insull, Samuel Moore, Mrs. William H. 
Rawson, Frederick H. McCormick, Cyrus Pearsons, D. K.* 

‘eiegiis Crt Standay Porter, H. H.* 

50,000 to $75,000 ormi y | | 
tchell, . Ream, Norman B.* 
Keep, Chauncey* = oe ¥ Revell, Alexander H.* 
Rosenwald, Mrs peut rode Salie, Prince M. U. M 

Augusta N,* ‘éfeller Foundation, Sargent, : 
Ryerson, Martin A.* si tcl Foundation, acrpsird rape E. 
| | Strawn, Silas H. 
‘ neneee od $50,000 Charles Ha Thorne, Bruce 
crag ge inn Smith, Mrs. T ee, Lambert* 
othy B. Strong, Walter A.* 1,000 to $ 
Coats, John* bed ass 
Crane. Charles R. Wrigley, William, Jr.* American Friends of 
Field, Mrs. Stanley $5,000 to $10,000 Ayer, Mrs. Edward E.* 
Porter, George F.* Adams, Milward* pa Wei a 
| 4 Tealine® Bartlett, A. C.* hke, Stanley 
Rosenwald, Julius Bishop, Taher (Estate) Field 


Vernay, Arthur S. Borland, Mrs. John Jay* Borden, John 
White, Harold J Crane, R. T.* Chalmers, Mrs. William J 
in z | Crane, Mrs. R. T., Jr. 
Doane, J. W.* Mrs. 
$10,000 to $25,000 ae "Robert 
. Fuller, William A.* ft 
Armour, Allison V. | 
Armour, P. D.* Graves, George Coe, Il Doering, Oo. Cc, 
Sa Mrs. Emily Harris, Hayden B. es ey, 
Harris, Norman t Graves, Henr- f, dr. 
Chalmers William J. are Mrs. Norman -" Gunsaulus, a Hi 
o Hutchinson a 
Cummings, R. F me: Hibbard, W. G.* 
Cutting, C. Sasrian Keith, Edson* ? "ie 
Everard, R. T.* Langtry, J. C. Hill, James J.* 


* DESChASED 
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Hixon, Frank P.* 
Hoffman Miss Malvina 
Hughes, Thomas 8. 


Jackson, Huntington W.* 
James, 5.L. 


Lee Ling Yin 


Mandel, Fred L., Jr. 
Mandel, Leon 


Maser teed 


vp alter Se Cota 


Ogden, Mrs. Frances E.* 


Patten, Sane J. 


tela eat LS 
Reynolds Earle H. 








Schwab, Martin C. 
Shaw, William W. 
Sherff, Dr. Earl E. 
Smith, Byron L.* 
Sprague, Albert A. 
Thompson, E. H. 

e, Mra. Louise E. 


vanvaleal Dr. Robert 
Frantzius, Fritz" 


Willis, L. M. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Armour PUL Allisa i in ¥. 


Borden, John 

Byram, Harry E. 

Chadbesram: Mr. Emily 
, William J. 

Chancslice, Philip M. 

Chattield-Taylor, H. c. 


Collina, Alfred al M. 


Field, Mrs, E. Marshall 
Field, Marshall 


Graham, Ernest R. 
ceneoct, G. ae 


Bennety y, Vernon Shaw 
Langdon, Professor 
Stephen 
McCormick, Cyrus H. 
Mitchell et H. 
William 


Borland, Mrs. John Jay 





LIFE MEMBERS 


Pay Sohn Barton 


Raweon, Frederick H. 
Richardson, George A. 
Roosevelt, Kermit 
Roosevelt, Theodore 


Sargent, Homer E. 
Simms, Stephen C. 
Simpson, James 
Smith, Mrs. George T. 
wok 
Prague, : 
Strawn, Silas H. 


Vernay, Arthur 8. 
Wegeforth, Dr. Harry M. 


White, Harold A. 
White, Howard J. 


Those who have contributed $500 lo the Museum 


Abbott, John att 4 
Abbott, Robert 


Adler, Max 

, William A. 
Allerton, Robert H, 
Ames, James C. 
Armour, A. sag 
Armour, 
Armour, Lester 


Armour, Ms Ogle, 
Asher, Louis E. 
Avery, Sewell L. 


Babeock, Frederick R. 
Babson, ‘Henry B. 


Banks, Alexa’ 


Booth, W. Vernon 


Borden, Jo 

Borland, Cheney 

Boynton, Mrs. C. T 

Brassert, Herman A. 

Brewster ter 
Brown, Charles Edward 


Browne, Aldis J 
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Carpenter, Augustus A. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Hubbard 
Carpenter, Mrs. John 


Carr, Walter S. 

Casalis, Mra. Maurice 
Grater Me ae 
Ts. 
Chatfield-Taylor, Wayne 
Clark, Eugene B. ~e 


, John 
Cl William G. 
Clegg, Mrs. William G. 
Clow, William E. 
Collins, William M 


Everitt, George B. 
Ewing, Charles Hull 


H 
Farr Nowing co Bars 


Field, Mrs. Stanley 
Florsheim, Milton S. 





Griscom, Clement A. 


Hack, Frederick C. 
, Alfred E. 
Hamill, Mrs. Ernest A, 
Albert W. 


H Norman W. 
Hastings, Samuel M. 
Hayes, William F. 
Hecht, Frank A., Jr. 


Insull, Martin J. 
, Samuel 
Insull, Samuel, Jr. 


Jarnagin, William N. 
Jelke, Jahn F., Jr. 
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sa each Mrs. Elizabeth 


Tole Theodore E. 
Jones, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Jones, Miss Gwethalyn 


Kelley, Mrs. Daphne 
Kelley, Russell P. 
Kelly 


MacDowell coe o. 
MacLeish, John 
MacVeagh, aati 
MacVeagh, Franklin 
Madiener, Mrs. Albert F. 


MeCormick, 5 
McCutcheon, et 
Me , Mrs. Robert G. 
Mellvaine, William B. 
erney, Thomas H. 
McKinlay, John 
McKinlock, George 


McLaughlin Frederi 
McLennan, D. R. 


Moore, Edward S. 

Morse, Charles H., Jr, 

Morton, Joy 

yeaa Mark: a 
unroe, Charles 

Murphy, Walter P. 


Newell, A. B. 
Nikolas, G. J. 
Noel, Joseph R. 


SE 
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O'Brien, John J. Rosenwald, William Swift, Harold H. 
Ormsby, Dr. Oliver 5. Runnells, Clive Swift, Louis F. 
Orr, Robert M. Russell, Edmund A 
Paesch, Charles A. Ryerson, Edward Loy Jr. Lt elena peat 
yerson, Edw r. orne, 
almer, Honore Ryerson, Mrs. Martin A Traylor, Melvin A. 
mer, Potter Tree, Ronald L. F. 
Patten, Henry J. Sargent, Fred W Tyson, Russell 
Sy a oy 
: ' el tt, ae + ~ Pie 
Payne, John Barton Scott, Harold N Underwood, Morgan P. 
| m, George 8. ury, Charles W. 
Peabody, Augustus 8. Shaffer, John C. Valentine, Louis L. 
Perkins, Herbert F. pach oat Vien Lawrence M 
erbert F. Simpson, James wrence M. 
tL, Albert Bi on, William B. | 
Pike, Charles B Smith, Alexander Wanner, Harry C 
Poppenhusen, Conrad H Keith Weber, David 
, Frank Seen Vaughan c. Welch, Mrs. Edwin P. 
Porter, Gilbert E Sprague, Al A. elling, John P. 
Sprague, Mrs. Albert A tney, Mrs. Julia L. 
Rawecn, Frederick H. Stern, Mrs. Alfred K Wickwire, Mrs, Ed L. 
: ond, Mrs. Anna Stevens, Eugene M. Wieboldt, William A. 
Stewart, Robert W. Willard, Alonzo J 
Res. Mrs. Robert L. Stirton, Robert C. Willits, Ward W 
Reynolds, Arthur Storey, W. B. Wilson, John P. 
Reynolds, Earle ae Strawn, Silas H. Wilson, Thomas E 
Reynolds, Geor * Stuart, Harry L. Wilson, Walter H 
Riley, Harrison ee Stuart, John Winston, | 
Robinson, Theodore W. Stuart, R. Douglas ‘Winter, Wallace C 
-Robson, Miss Alice Sturges, Woolley, Clarence M 
| Mrs. Katherine sunny, 2. © = Wrigley, Philip K. 
| 7. r eS 
ened, , Thomas Clifford Swift, G. F., Jr Yates, David M. 
Deckasep, 1933 
rthur T Day, Albert M. Lord, John B. 
Aldis, Arthur sab a herbal 
Clegg, Mrs. Henry G sisiais Tames Of Porter, H. H. 
Coolbaugh, Miss Hurley, Edward N. 
Ww e F, Warner, Ezra Joseph 
Legge, Alexander 


NON-RESIDENT LIFE MEMBERS 
Those, residing fifty miles or more from the cily of Chicago, who have 
contributed 


Coolidge, Harold J., Jr. 
Copley, Ira Cliff 


Ellis, Ralph, Jr- 


$100 to the Museum 
Stephens, W. C. 
Hearne, Knox See Mas Sdeur B 
Rosenwald, Lessing J. © Wornay, Arthur S. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Aaron, Charles 


Alling, eg oa 
Alling, rs. Van Wagenen 
Allison, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Almes, Dr. Herman E. 

Alschuler, Be 


Alsip, aes H. 
Alton, Carol W. 


ceeongs P: 

Appelt, Mrs. Jessie E. 

Armbrust, John T. 
Armbruster, Charles A. 


Armstrong, Arthur W. 
redo oar, hl - Julian 
Arn, W. Da 

freee, Senwuel G., Jr. 


Ashby, W 
Ashcraft, ciated M. 





Ashenhurst, Harold 8. Bauer, Aleck 
Atkinson, Charles T. Baum, Mrs. James E. 
Atwater, Walter Hull Baum, Mervyn 
erica © Mra. = ia A. EHaumrucker, Charles F. 
Austin, H si Ma Bausch, William C. 
Avery, Miss Clara Beach, pete 

- : : F Ls riba | Tr 
Pench sare: Frank Beachy Mra P. A. 


Baldwin, Vincent Curtis Bei 

Baldwin, William W. Belden, Joseph | 

Balgemann, Otto W, Bell, Mrs. Laird 

B Bellinghausen, Miss Celia 

Ball, Dr. Fred E. Bender, ©. J. 

Ball, all, Sidney Y. Benjamin, Jack A. 
Benner, 


mas L. 
Ballenberg, ‘Adolph G. 


B nister, Miss Ruth D. in: a 
[Oe 
epost, Here S Benton, Miss Mabel M. 


Sida James J. 


! Berend, Geo F. 

sepia Miss Matilda A. Berkowitz, Dey. G. 
Barnes, Mrs, Charles pent rem ‘John B. W. 

cpg 
Banat Otte R. Bersbach, Hit Dr. a F, 

hart, Mrs. A. M. Bealy, Mrs. ©. H. 

Barnhart, he “Bosal ii Seple bes Ene Dean 
Barnhart, Miss Grat chil, Thomas 

M. F. Bidwell, Charles W 
Barnum, Harry Biehn, Dr. J. F. 
sect icaigp oan dH = ler, phe dangled 
Perthekeioe i Billow, Miss Virgin 
Bartholomay, Mire. Birk, Miss Amelia 

William, Jr. Birk, Edward J. 
Bartlett, Frederic C Birk, Frank J. 
Barton, Mrs. Enos M irkenstein, 
Bastian, Charles L. Birkholz, Hans E. 
Bateman, Floyd L. Bishop, Howard P. 
Bates, Mrs. A. M Bishop, Mrs. Martha V. 
Bates, Joseph A. Bistor, James E 
Battey, Paul L. Bittel, Mrs. 
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Bixby, Edward Randall 

Bl "Dr. Arthur D. 

Blackburn, Oliver A. 
Blackman, Nathan L. 

Blair, Edward T. 

Blair, Mrs, M. Barbour 

Blair, Wolcott 

Blake, Tiffi 

Blatchford, Dr. Frank 





Borland, Mrs. Bruce 
Born, Moses 


Bosch, Charles 
Bosch, Mrs. Henry 
Both, ‘William Cc. 
Botts, Fag ane 
r. ¥ 
Bowen, Mrs. Louise 
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Brainerd, Mrs. Arthur T. 
Bramble, Delhi G. C. 
Brand, Mrs. Edwin L., Jr. 
Brand, Mrs. Maude G. 
Brand, Mrs. Rudolf 
Brandes, A. G. 

Brandt, Charles H. 


arry 
Bremner, Mrs. David 


F., 
Dreisionks: Miss June 





Bristol, James T. 
Brock, A. J. 
Brodribb, Lawrence C. 
Broome, Thornhill 
Brown, A. Wilder 
Brown, Benjamin R. 
ria — A. 
rown age 
Brown, Dr. Edward MI. 
Brown, Mrs. George 


De 
Brown, Mrs. Henry 
Tem 


ple 
Brown, John T- 
Brown, | 
Brueknse: il soem te 
Brugman, John J. 
Brundage, Avery 
Bryant, aoa J., Jf. 
Buck, Guy R. 
Buck, Mrs. Lillian B. 
Buck, Nelson Leroy 
Bucklin, Mra. Vail HR. 
Budlong, Joseph J. 
Buehler, Mrs. Ca 
Buehler, H.L. 
Buettner, Walter J. 


Margaret A. 
Buhmann, Gilbert G. 
Bullock, Carl C. 
Bullock, Mrs. James E. 
Bunge, Mrs. Albert J. 
Burgess, Charles F. 


Newton 
oak sacri ath ya Fh pte 
Dewes 


Burke, Mrs. Lawrence N. 
Burke, Webster H. 
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Burkholder, Dr. J. F. 
Burnham, Mrs. Edward 


Burns, Mrs. Randall Ww. 


Butler, Jobn M. 


i 
Byfield, Dr A 
Byrne, hoe 


Cable, J. E. 
Cahn, Dr. AEE Re 


0. 
Caldwell, Mrs. F. C. 
Cameron, Dr. Dan U. 
Cameron, John M. 
Cameron, Will J. 
Camp, Mrs. Arthur Royce 
Campbell, Delwin M. 
compet Herbert J. 
‘aleb H., dr. 


Carr, Mrs. Clyde M. 
Carroll, John A. 
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Cates, Dudley 
Frank 

Chadwick, Charles H. 
enenye Seren SR 

P enry Kent 
Chapman, Arthur E. 
Chappell, Mrs. Charles H. 
Chase, Frank D. 


Cheney,’Dr Henry W. 

Smeg 

Chislett, Miss E te E. 
ran, Charis A # 


Cook. Mrs, David S., dr. 
Cook, Mrs. Wallace L. 
Cooke, Charles FE. 
Cooke, Miss Flora 
Cooke, Leslie L. , 


ColicEs, E. Channing 
Coombe, James F 


Pbatge Mra. 

Cormack, Charles VV. 
Cornell, John E. 
Coster, James b - 

oston, James 
Counselman, Mrs. 

Jennie E. 

Courvoisier, Dr. Earl A. 

Coz, Mrs. Howard M. 
ox, James A. 

Cox, James C. 

Cox, Mra: Rensselaer 

Crane: Charles R., II 

Cratty, Mrs. Josiah 

Mrs. Dominica 5. 

mes, ae John 

Cromer, Clarence E. 

| » Miss Juliette 
Clara 


Cross, Henry H. 
Crowder, Dr. Thomas R. 
Cubbins, Dr. William R. 
here Bdward I. 
bertson, Dr. Carey 

Cuneo, John F. 
Cunningham, Mrs. 
Cunsienans 3 hn T. 

nnn. Onn 
Curran, 


One Austin ‘Guthrie, 
r. 


Curtis, Mrs. Charles S. 
abs Miss x sasieae H. 


vusack, 

Cushing, John F. 
aa 
utler, Henry E. 
Cutting, Charles §. 
Dahlberg, Bror G. 


Dakin, Dr. Frank C. 


Davidson, Miss Mary E. 
Marshall 


DeC 
DeDardel, Carl oO. 
Dee, Thomas J. 
Deery, Thomas A., Jr. 
, David 
DeGolyer, Robert 5. 
DeKoven, Mra. John 
DeLee, Dr. Joseph B, 
eLemon, H. 


Deutsch, Mrs. Percy L. 
DeVries, David 
DeVries, Peter 

Dewes, Rudolph Peter 
Dewey, Albert B., Sr. 
Dick, Albert B., Jr. 
Dick, Elmer J. 

Dick, Mrs. Homer T. 
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Dolese, Mrs. John Ely, Mrs. Morse Fishbein, Dr. Morris 


Le, J. Engel, E. ie Fisher, Mrs. Edward 
Donker, Mrs. William Engelhard, Benjamin M { 
Donlon, Mrs. Stephen E. Engwall, John F. Fisher, George P 
Donnelley, Mrs P Erdmann, Mrs. C. Pardee er, Hon. Harry 
Donnelley, Miss Naomi Ericson, Mra, Chester F alter L. 
Donnelley, Mrs Ericson, Melvin Burton Fitzpatrick, Mrs. John A. 
Donnelly, Frank Ericsson, Clarence Flavin, Edwin F. 
Donohue, Edgar T Ericsson, Dewey A. Flesch, Eugene W. P. 
Dona: James H., Ir. Ericsson, Henry Flexner ingt 
Douglass, Ericsson, Walter H. Florsheim, Irving 8. 
ate gh W. Ernst, Mra. Leo _  Flosdorf, Mrs. G. E. 
reiske, George J. Erskine, Albert DeWolf Foley, Rev. William M. 
Seamed: James J. Etten, Henry Cc. Follansbee, Mitchell D. 
Dube, C.F Mrs. George B. Eustice, Alfred L. Folonie, Mra. Robert J. 
Dubbs, C Evans, Mrs. Albert Folsom, Mrs. Richard 8. 
Dudley, cance H. Thomas Foote, Peter 
ba, Alphonso G. Evans, Miss Anna B. Foreman, Mrs. Alfred K. 
eh W., Jr. Evans, Mrs. David Foreman, Mrs. E. G. 
rs. Samuel Evans, David J. Foreman, Edwin G., Jr 
ere Milbert G. Evans, Eliot H. Foreman, H | E. 
Duner, Dr. Clarence 5. Evans, Hon. Evan A. Foresman, Mrs. W. Coates 
Duner, Joseph a Ewell, C. D. Forgan, James B., Jr. 
Dunham, Jo Ewen, William R. T. Forgan, Mrs. J. Russell 
Dunham, Miss Lucy Bele Forgan, Robert J D. 
Dunlop Mrs Mr. Si Simpson Fabian, Francis G. Foretall’ James J. 
, Mrs. F. Fabry, Herman Fortune, Miss Joanna 
!' Foster, Mrs. Charles K 
Ww Foster, Voln 


Mee Wi 
Foster, Mra. liam C, 
Fowler, Misa Elizabeth 
Fox, Charles E. 
Fox, Jacob Logan 
Fox, has on od 


Frank, Mrs. Joseph K. 
Frankenstein, Rudolph 
kenstein, nee liam B. 





Raw ards, Ke Ne. = Faurot, Henry E., dr 
Ww anne - ot, ; inp De 
Egan, William B. a Henry, Jr. Frazer, Mrs. Di oe 
E , Edwin H. Fay, Miss Agnes M ~bentneng 
Eiger, Oscar S. Fecke, Mrs. Frank J. Freeman, Walter Ww. 
Eiselen, Dr. Frederick Feigenheimer, Herman thease aed - 
Carl Feiwell, Morris E. a Fy ch Dudl ; EK 7 
Eisendrath, Edwin W. Felix, apn tie B. Fren aed 4 ed 
Eisendrath, Robert M. _—‘Fellows, William K. Frenier, A. By. 
Eisendrath, Mrs. Felsenthal, Edward Freudenthal, G. S. 
William N. George Freund, Charles E. 
Eisenschiml, Mrs. Otto Feltman, Charles H. Frey, Charles Daniel 
Eizenstaedt, : Fergus, Robert C. s Henry J. 
Eisenstein, Sol Ferguson, William H. Fri Mayer 
Eitel, Max Fernald, Robert W. Friedlander, Jacob 
cock, Edward G Fetcher, Edwin S Friedlich, Mrs. Herbert 
Elenbogen, Herman Fetzer, W Friedlund, Mrs. J. Arthur 
Elibogen, L. Filek, August Friedman, Mrs. Isaac K 
Elliot, Mrs. Frank M. Finley, Max H. Friedman, Oscar J. 
Elliott, Dr. Charles A. Finn, Joseph M Friend, Mrs. H K. 
Elliott, Frank R. Finnerud, Dr. Clark W. Friestedt, Arthur 
Ellis, Howard Fischel, Frederic A. tbs , Chauncey 0. 
Elting, Howard Fish, Mrs. Isaac 
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Fuller, Mrs. Charles 


Gabriel, 


Gallagher, Vincent G. 
ra. A. T. 
William 


Gallup, 
Galt, | 





Ginther, Miss Minnie C. 
Girard, Mrs. Anna 
Glaeacher, Mrs. . W. 
Glaser, Edward L 


Glasgow, H. A. 
Glasner,’ Rudol a W. 
Glenn, Mrs. J. 

Godehn, Paul M. 
Goedke, Charles F. 
Goehat, Mrs. John Henry 
Goes, Mrs. Arthur A. 
Golden, Dr. Isaac J. K. 
Goldenberg, Sidney D. 
Goldfine, Dr. Ascher H. C. 
Goldstine, Dr. Mark T. 
Goldy, Walter I. 

G Goode, a3: "Rowland 7. 


Gooding: as ‘Maurice L. 
Goodman, Ben 


Goodman, M 
Goodman, W. 
Goodman, William E. 
Goodrow, William 
edi Clarence 


ato 
Gorton, Hare Hares. rg 


Gordon, Mrs. Robert D. 
Gorham, Sidney Smith 
Gorman, George E. 
Gorrell, Mrs. Warren 
Gradle, Dr. Harry §. 
Grady, Dr. Grover Q. 
Graf, Robert J. 

Graff, Oscar C. 


Hand, George W. 
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Grey, Dr. Dorothy 
Grey, Howard G. 

Griest, Mrs. Marianna L. 
Griffenh: , Mrs. 


Edwin 
Griffith, Mrs. Carroll L. 


uest, Ward 
Gulbransen, Axel G. 
hai John H. 
undiach, Ernest T. 


Gunth Walter d. 
Gwinn, William R. 
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Hanley, Henry L. Hemple, Miss Anne C. Hollis, Henry L. 

Hansen, Mra. Carl Henderson, Thomas B. G. Hollister, Francis H. 

Hansen, Jacob W. Henkel, Frederick W. olmes, George J. 

Harder, John H. Henley, Eugene H. Holmes, Miss Harriet F. 
lie, George F. Hennings, Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Maud G. 

Hardin, John H. Abra J. Holmes, William 

Harding, Charles F.,Jr. Henry, Huntington B. Holmes, William N. 

Harding, George F. Henry, Ofee Holt, Miss Ellen | 

Harding, John Cowden Henshaw, Mrs. Homan, Miss Blossom L. 

Harding, Richard T. Raymond &. Honnold, Dr. Fred C. 

Hardinge, Franklin Herrick, Charles E. Honsik, Mrs. James M. 

Harker, fF Herrick, Miss Louise Hoover, F. E. 

Harms, John V. D Herrick, Walter D Hoover, Fred W 

Harper, C.. Herron, James © Hoover, H. Earl 

Harris, Mrs. Abraham Herron, Mrs. Ollie L. Hoover, Ray P. 

Harris, David J. Hershey, J. Clarence Hope, Alfred 5. 

Harris, Gordon L. Hertz, . Fred Hopkins, Farley 


Harris, Hayden B. Herwig, George _ Hopkins, Mrs. James M. 
Harris, Miss Martha E. Herwig, William D., Jr. Hopkins, John L, 
Hart, Mrs. Herbert L. | Hess, Mrs. Charles Wilbur Horan, Dennis A 


Hart, William M. Heun, Arthur - Horcher, William W. 
Hartmann, A. 0. Heverly, Earl L. Horner, Dr. David A. 
Hartshorn, Kenneth L. Heyworth, Mrs. James ©. Horner, Mrs. Maurice 
Hartwell, Fred G. Hibbard, Mrs. Angus S. _L.., dr. ; 
Hartwig, Otto J. _ Hibbard, Mrs. W. G. Hornung, Joseph J. 
Harvey, Hillman H.- Higgins, John Horst, Curt A. 
Harvey, Richard M. Higgins, John W. Horton, George T. 
Harwood, Thomas W. Higinbotham, Harlow D. Horton, Hiram T. 
Haskell, Mra. George E. Higley, Mrs. Charles W. Horton, Horace B. 
Haugan, Charles M. Hildebrand, Eugene, Jr. Hosbein, Louis H. 
Haugan, Oscar H. Hildebrand, Grant M. Hosmer, Philip B. 
Havens, Samuel M. Hill, Mra. E. M. Hottinger, Adolph 
ae Mrs. William Hill, Mrs. Lysander Howard, Harold A. 
herman Hill, Mrs. Russell D. Howard, Willis G. 
Hayes, Charles M. Hill, William E. Howe, Charles Arthur 
Hayes, Harold C. Hille, Dr. Hermann Howe, Clinton W 
Hayes, Miss Mary Hillebrecht, erbert E Howe, Warren D 
Haynie, Miss Rachel W. Hillis, Dr. David S Howe, William G 
Hays, Mrs. Arthur A. Himrod, Mrs k Howell, Albe 
Hazlett, Dr. William Hindman, Biscoe |, Will 
Healy, Mrs. Marquette A. Hinkle, F Howse, Richard 
Heaney, Dr. N, Sproat Hinman, Mrs. Estelle 3. Hoyne, Fran 
Heaton, Harry E. Hinrichs, Henry, Jr. Hoyne, Thomas Temple 
Heaton, Herman C Hinsberg, ey K. Hoyt, Fred 
Heberlein, Miss Hinton, E. W. Hoyt, Mrs. Phelps B 
Amanda F. Hintz, John C. Hubbard, George 
Heck, John ird, Frederick Huber, Dr. Harry 
Hedberg, Henry E. Hirsch, Jacob H. Hudson, Mrs. H. Newton 
Heidke, Herman L. Hiscox, Morton Hudson, Walter 
Heiman, Marcus Histed, J. Roland Hudson, William 
Heine, Mrs. Albert Hoelscher, Herman M Huey, < 
an, Hoffman, | ' Thomas 
Heinzelman, Karl Hoffmann, Caroline Hughes, John E 
Heinzen, Mrs. Carl Di 3 Hughes, John W. 
Heldmaier, Miss Marie Hoffmann, Edward Ht t, Mrs. Charles 
Helfrich, J. Howard Hempstead Pratt 
Heller, John A. Hogan, Robert E. Hultgen, Dr. Jacob F. 
Heller, Mrs. Walter E. Hohman, Dr. E. H. Hume, John T. 


Hellman 7 il Huncke, Herbert S. 
Hellyer, Walter Holden, Edward A. Huncke, C Ww. 
Hemmens, | Holland, Dr. William E. Hunter, Samuel M. 
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Hurley, Edward N., Jr. 
Huston, W. L. 


Huston, Ward T. 
Huszagh, R. LeRoy 


oe 


Hutchinson, John W. 
Hutchinson, | 
Hynes, Rev. J. A. 


Johnaon, Ulysses G. 

Johnston, Arthur C. 

Johnston, Edward R. 

Johnston, Mrs. Hubert 
McBean 


Johnston, Mrs. M. L. 
eno og ek A. ge 


Johnstone, Dr. ea 


Jones, Melvin 
sae: Warren G. 
Joseph, Louis L. 


fae lh Bach G: 


Jone ce, Joseph 
J ib: Noble Brandon 
Judah, Mrs. Noble 


Brandon 
Ju H. Paul 
Julien, Victor R. 
Junkune, Stephen 


Kaercher, A. W. 
Kahn, Gus 
Kahn, J. Keaner 
Kahn, Louis 
Kaine, James B, 


Kane, Jerome M. 
Kaplan, “Nath athan D, 
ame Mita 


’ Marie E. 


Keen ati Fg h 


Kempner, Harry B. 
Kempner, Stan 

Kendall, Mrs. Virginia H. 
Kendrick, John F. 


Kennedy, Miss Leonore 
Kennelly, Martin H. 
Kent, ye ,O. B. 
mig E, 
Kern, 7 Glen B. 
erBey, 
Kesner, Jacob L. 
Kilbourne, L. B. 
Kimber kc, ane oe. 
ar 
Underwood 


Kimbark, John R. 

. Bene ma. Arthor 
gman, G. 

Kinney, Mrs. B. 
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Kritchevaky, Dr. Wolff § Lefens, Walter C. Louer, Albert 5. 
Kroehl, Howard Lehmann, Miss Love, Chase W. 
Kropf, C.G. _- _ Augusta E. Lovell, William H. 
Krost, Dr. Gerard N. Leichenko, Peter M. _ Lovgren, Carl | 
Kroeger, Lecpos A. Leight, Mrs. Albert E, Lownik, Dr. Felix J. 
Krutekoff, Charles Leistner, Oscar Lucey, Patrick J. 
Kuehn, A. L. Leland, Miss Alice J. Ludington, Nelson J. 
Kuh, Mrs. Edwin J., Jr. LeMoon, A. R. Ludolph, Wilbur M. 
Kuhl, Harry J. Lenz, J. Mayo Lueder, Arthur C. 
Kuhn, Frederick T Leonard, Arthur G. Luehr, Dr. Edward 
Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig 5 Leonard, Arthur T. Lufkin, ace W 
unka, narc Leopold, Foreman N. Luria, Herbert A 
Kunstadter, Albert ) John H. Lurie, H 
urtzon, Morris Letts, Mrs. Frank C. Lustgarten, Samuel 
Spates Rev. — F pons 7 : 
a Levitan, Benjamin Lyford, Will 
saat 2 Levitetz, Nathan Lynch, William Joseph 
Laflin, Mrs. Louis E Levy, Alexander M Lyon 
Laflin, Louis E., dr. Levy, Arthur G. yon, Frank R. 
LaGuske, Mrs. Chester Lewis, David R. yon, Mrs. Thomas RK. 
Lampert, Mrs. mall Lewy, Dr. Alfred 
Lampert, Wilson Ww. Libby, Mra. C. P. = x 
Lamson, W. im Liebman A J Maass, J. Edward 
Landry, Alvar A. oe gay ae MacCardle, H. B. 
Lane, F. Howard Lin aeht M E award MacDonald, E. K. 
Lane, Ray E. Laie ha A bel * MacDougal, Mra. T. W. 
Lane, Wallace R. nde nob, Mactey, Frank nC 
Lang, Edward J. Lindholm, Charles V Mackinson, Dr, John C, 
Lang, Mrs. W. J. Lindley, Mr hoy F MacLeish, Mrs. Andrew 
Lange, Mrs. August ene TE ur. MacLellan, K. F. 
Mrs. Alice FR. rae eam C , Miss Jane A. 
Langhorne, George Tayloe 7°. Ben B Meet Sprint ~ 
LL] _, * S aby 4 , 5 
Langw , Benjamin tape taal BR Magnus, peed z 
dccciaer Mie Littler, Harry E., Jr. Se ee hace F 
Larimer, I John M. Livingston, Julian M. Maher, Mrs. D Wo. 
RB Livingston,Mrs. Milton L.. Walter D 
Larson, Bror Liste Mrs. John T Main, Walter D. 
Lashley, Mrs. Karl 8. rater gh oa Malone, William H 
Lasker wa 
Lau, Max — a af Mandel, Mrs. Aaron W 
Lauren, Newton B. metre mag Ne to oa pc Edwin F. 
Lauritzen, C. M. Lobd ao 2 ! Mandel, Mra. Emanuel 
Lauter, Mrs. Vera ee AEE M Mrs. Frederick L. 
Lautmann, Herbert M. Loch’ Hamilton M Mandel, Mrs. Robert 
Lavezzorio, Mrs. J. B. aah Sachi a. Mandl, Sidney 
Lawless, Dr. Theodore K. 08D: 52000 ™ Manegold, Mrs. Frank W. 
Lawson, A. J = pecaitigg Seg Manierre, Francis E. 
Lawson, Mrs. Iver N . ciabatta rré, 
| Lawton, Frank W. Loewenberg, Israel S. Manley, John A. 
Laylander, O. J._ Loewenberg, M. L. Mann, Albert 
Leahy, Thomas F. Loewenstein, Sidney Mann, John P. 
Learned, Edwin J. Loewenthal, Richard J. Manson, David 
Leavell, James R. Logan, John I. Mangure, Edmund L. 
Leavitt, Mra. Wellington Logan, L. B. | Marcus, Maurice 5. 
20 enaonn, L 7 H. Long, Mrs. Jone h B. Marhoefer, Edward H. 
Lebolt, John Michael Long, William E. Mark, Mrs. Cyru 
Lederer, Dr. Francis L. word, Arthur R. Marks, Arnold K. 
Lee, Mrs. John H. 5. Lord, Russell Bards A. N. 
Lefens, Miss Katherine J. Loucks, Charles 0 , A. Fleteher 
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Marsh, Mrs. John P. 
Marsh, Mrs. Marshall S. 


Massey, Peter J. 
Mathesius, Mrs. Walther 


MicClormacic, Professor 


McKinney, Mrs. are Moeng, Mrs. Edward D 
McLaury, Mrs. C. Moffa ira. 
McLaury, Walker G. Elizabeth M 
McLennan, Mrs. John A. Mohr, Edward 
McMenemy, L. T Mohr, William J. 
MeMiilan, Jo t, Mra. Samuel E 
McMillan, W. B. Molloy, David J. 
-reeemiepae William M. . Alice 

McNamara, Louis G. Monaghan, ‘Thomas H. 
McNulty, ulty, Joseph D. Monheimer, Henry I. 
_ : ges Fannie anata William &. 

el oy, Jo Montgomery, Dr, 
Medsker, Dr. Ora L. Albert H, 
Melchione, Joseph Moore, C. B. 
Melendy, Dr. RK. A. foore, Philip Wyatt 
Melnick, Leopold B. Moos, Joseph B. 
Sr pehliny peas & bate Saag 
Merrill, William W More, Roland R. 
Merz, Edward E Morey, Charles W. 
Metz, Dr. A. I Morf, F. William 
Metzel, Mrs. Albert J Morgan, Alden K 
Meyer, Mrs. A. organ, Mrs. 
pb ryan W Kendrick E. 

eyer, A orrill, Nahum 
Meyer, Charles Z. Morris, Edward H. 
Meyer, Oscar orris, Eugene C. 
Meyer, Sam KR. Morris, Mra. Seymour 
+ pale sa Giores R. Charles ha 
arty owiez, C. E. Morrison, 

ilhening, Frank Morrison, James C. 
Miller Ce hii Morrison, Matthew A. 

iler, Charles B. Morrisson, James W. 

. Clayton W. Morse, Mra. Charles J. 


Miller, Mrs. Darius 
Miller, Mrs. F. H. 
Miller, Hy 

Miller, Jo 

Miller, Dr, Tosenh L. 


Morse, Leland R. 





mos Dr! Charles > , Albert J. 
Moeller, Rev. Herman H. Nathan, Claude 


—_, 


wai 
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Naugle, Mrs. Archibald theimer, Mrs. PenDell, Charles W. 

Nebel, Herman C. ry D. Percy, Dr. Nelson 

Neely, eects Sacie Blair Oppentielmer Julius Mortimer 

Nehla, Arth Orndoff, Dr. Benjamin H. Perkins, A. T. 

Neilson, Mrs. Fanci O'Rourke, Albert Perkins, Mrs. Herbert F. 
Nellegar, tay Cc. Orr, Mrs. Eleanor N. Perry, Dr, Ethel B. 

Nelson, Charles Orr, Mrs. Robert C. Perry, I. ! 

Nelson, Donald M. Orthal, A. J. Peter, William F. 

Nelson, Edward A. Ortmayer, Dr. Marie Peterkin, Daniel 

Nelson, Murry Osborn, Theodore L. Peters, Harry - 

Nelaon, N. J. Ostrom, Charles 5. Petersen, Jurg 

Nelson, Nils A. Ostrom, Mrs. James Petersen, Dr. yr. William F. 

Nelson, Mrs. Oliver R. oft Peterson, Albert 

Nelson, Victor Otis, Sanford Peterson, Alexander B. 

Netcher, Mrs. Charles oseph E. Peterson, Mrs. Anna J. 

Neu, ce L. Otis, Jom Joseph Edward, Jr. Peterson, Arthur J. 

Neuffer, Paul A. Otis, Lucius J. Peterson, / A. 

Newhall, R. Otis, Ralph é. Peterson, Mrs. Bertha I. 

Nichols, George P. Otis, Raymond Pflaum, A. J. 

Nichols, Mrs. George R. Otis, Stuart ae Hirin tintin Pflock, Dr. John J 


Nichols, Mrs. George 
af. 

Nichols, J. C. 

Nichols, S. F. 

Nichols, Warren 

Nie Thomas 1G. 





, avid A 
Noyes, Mrs. M 
Nusbaum, Mrs. | 
Nyman, Dr. John Egbert 


Otis, Mrs. Xavier L. 
Quska, John A. 
Owings, M: ra. Nathaniel A. 


Passche, Jens A. 

Packard, Dr. a K. 

Paepcke, Walter P 

Page-Wood, Gerald 

Pagin, Mrs. Frank 5. 
. Percival EB. 


Podely “Mrs. Beatrice 


Polk, Mi Mrs. Stella F. 
Pollock, Dr. Harry L. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Frank W. 
Pond, Irving EK. 
Pool, Marvin B. 
Pool, Mrs. W. Cloyd 

} Frederick 


Pope, Henry 

Pope, Herbert 

Poppenhagen, ane. + 
r, Mrs. Frank S 


Post, Frederick, ir. 

Post, Gordon W. 

Post, Mrs. Fae Sidney 

Eoxeenaen illiam 
Powell, Mrs. Ambrose V. 
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Powell, Isaac N. Rich, Edward P. Ross, Mrs. Robert E. 
Prahl, Frederick A. Rich, Elmer | Ross, Thompson 





Ryerson, Mrs. Edvard L. 
Ryerson, Joseph T. 





Salmon, Mrs. E. D. 
Sandids “i Miss Tay 
Sargent, Chester r 
Sargent, Reine Rk. W 
Sauer, Willtsee A. 
uter, Fred J, 
Sateen? De: Alvak L. 
Wer, « #h1 
pee . Schacht, a Scat < 
a F. Homer, Miss Dagmar E. Schaif Mrs. Joseph 
Reichinann = = Root, reek Schaffner, Robert wad eS 
Remy. Bias William Rosenbaum, Mrs. cane 
aw, Beier | Rimantelt ake dnc Schemerhor, We G. 
Ren Edward re. ce n 
Rave tis teohe Rosenfield, William M.  Schlake, W 
Reynolds, Harold F. Rosenthal, James Schmidt, Dr. ‘Charles L. 
Reynolds, Mra. Henry J. Rosenthal, Kurt Schmidt, Mrs. Minna 
Reynolds, Mrs. J. J. Rosenthal, Leasing Schmitz, Dr. Henry 
Rice, Arthur L. Rosenwald, Richard M. Schmitz, Nicholas J. 
Rice, George L. Ross, Charles S Schneider, F. P, 


Rice, Laurence A. Ross, Robert é Schnering, Otto Y. 
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Schnur, Ruth A. Shire, Moses E. Spitzglass, Mrs. 
Scholl, Dr. William M. Shoan, Nels Leonard M. 
Schram, Harry 5. Shockey, Mrs. Willis G. Spohn, John F. 
Schreiner, Sigurd Shorey, Clyde E. Spoor, Mrs. John A. 
Schroeder, Dr. George H. Shoup, A. D. Sprague, Dr. John P. 
Schukraft, William Shumway, Mrs. Edward Springer, Mrs. Samuel 
Schulman, A.5. DeWitt Squires, John G. 
Schulze, Mra. Mathilde Shumway, P. R. Staack, Otto C. 
Sigman, Stacey, Mrs. Thomas I 
Schupp, Philip C Silander, A.L. | Staley, Miss Mary B 
uyler, : Silberman, Charles Stanton, Dr. E. M 
vay dT Silberman, David B. Stanton, Ed 
Schwanke, Arthur _ Silberman, Hubert 3. Stanton, Henry T. 
Schwartz, Charles K. Sills, Clarence W. Starrels, Joel 
Schwartz, Charles P Silverthorne, George M. Stearns, Mrs. Richard I 
Herbert E Simond, Ro E. Stebbins, Fred J 
upt, ds, Dr. James P. Steffens, Ralph Sutherland 
Simonek, Dr. B. KR. Steffey, David R 
Frank H Sincere, Benjamin E. Stein, Benjamin F 
Robert L. J. Frank Stein, Dr. Irvin 
Scribner, Gilbert ‘inger, Mrs. Mortimer H. Stein, L. Montefiore 
Scully, Mrs. D. B. Sitzer, Dr. L. Grace Powell Stenson, Frank R. 
Seaman, George M. Skooglund, David Sterba, Dr. Joseph V. 
Seames, Mrs. O. Sleeper, Mrs. Olive C. | Stern, Alfred Whital 
Sears, J. Alden Slocum, J. E. Stern, David 
Sears, Richard W., Jr Smith, Mrs. C. R. Stern, Felix 
Seaver, Smith, Mra. Emery J tern, Maurice § 
verng, A. Smith, Mrs. Frank 5 Stern, Oscar D 
Sea Louis C Smith, Franklin P. Stevens, Delmar A. 
See, Dr. Agnes Chester Harold Byron Stevens, Edward J. 
berger, Miss Dora A. Smith, Jens Stevens, Elmer T. 
Seeburg, Justus P. ith, Jesse E Stevens, Harold L. 


Seifert, Mrs. Walter J. Smith, Mrs. Katherine Stevens, James W. 
! G Walker S 








Seip, Emil G. tevens, Mrs. James W. 
Seipp, Clarence T. Smith, Mrs. Kinney Stevens, R. G. 
Seipp, Edwin A. Smith, Samuel EK. Stevenson, Dr. 
Seipp, Willen Smith, Sidney Alexander F. 
Sello, ge W. Smith Mrs. Theod ore Stevenson, Engval 
Sencenba: Mr. G. W White . : Agnes 
Seng, ik J. Smith, Walter Bourne Nannie _ 
Seng, J. T. Smith, Walter + iow Stewart, Miss Eglantine 
Seng, V. J. Smith, Mrs. William A. ais 
Senne, John A. Smith, Z. Erol Stewart, James 5. 
aac os A. C. co nines Serra rt, Miss Mercedes 
er, Carro ow, Ea Ll. ‘Graeme 
‘ Shaffer, Charles B. Snow, Fred A. Stibolt, Mrs. Carl B. 
: Socrates, Nicholas Stiger, Charles W. 
: Stirling, Miss Dorothy 
Stockton, Eugene M. 
/ Stockton, Miss Josephine 
| Stone, Mrs. Jacob 5. 
. Strandberg, Erik P. 
Straus, David 
i Straus, Martin L. 
Straus, Melvin L. 
Straus, 8. J. T. 
Strauss, Dr. Alfred A 
Strauss, Henry X. 
frederi . Strauss, John L. 
Spiegel, Mrs. Mae O. Street, Mrs. C A 
Spitz, Joel Strobel, Charles L. 
Spitz, Leo Stromberg, Charles J. 
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Mrs. Oren E. 


Templeton, Mrs. William 
Precise sora Walter L. 
Terry, Foss 


Tilt, Charles A. 

Tobias, Clayton H. 
Torbet, A. W. 
Touchstone, John Henry 
Towle, Leroy C. 


Upham, Mrs. Frederic W. 


Valentine, Joseph L. _ 
Valentine, Mrs. May L. 
etapa Patrick 
VanCleef, Mra. Noah 
VanCleef, Paul 


Volicas, Dr. John N. 
Volk, Mra. John H. 
VonCotditz, Dr. G. 


VonGlahn, } Mrs. A 
Voorh ty Mrs. rs. Condit 


Vopicka, C 


Wagner, Fritz, Jr. 
waaner, Dr. G. W. 


ae | 
Wayman, Ch Charles A. G. 
Weaver Charles A. 


ene fo i 





Ea 


JAN. 1934 


Wells, Preston A. 
Wells, Thomas E. 

Wella, Mrs. Thomas E. 
Wendell, Barrett, dr. 


. Frank B. 
Widdicombe, Mrs. R. A. 
Wieland, es J. 


Wieland, Mrs. George Cc. 
Ww 
Wilder, Mrs. T. E. 


Bass, Mrs. ss 


Becker, Leon V 
Borland, Bn John Jay 
Burzell, Edgar A. 


Chapin, Homer C. 
Coonley,. John purer 


Curtis, John F. 
Davies, Warren T. 
Dickinson, Theodore 
Falk, Lester L. 


Foreman, Oscar G. 
Freund, I. H. 
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Wilker, Mrs. Milton W. 
Wilkins, George Lester 
Wilkins, Miss Ruth 
coca Sa 


Wilkinson, John C. 
Willey, Mra. Charles B. 
Williams, D 


jams, Harry Lee 
Willinme’ J. M. 
wae: Lucian na 


Willis, Paul, Jr. 
Willis, Thomas a 





Wilson, Morris Karl 
Wilson, Mra. Robert 
Conover 
Wilson, Mrs. Robert E. 
Winans, Frank F. 
Windsor, H. H., Jr. 
Winston, Hampden 
Winston, James 
Winter, aide, 8 
Wojtalewics, ev. 


Wolf, Henry M. 
Wolf, Walter B. 
Wolff, Louis 


Wood, Mrs. Gertrude D. 


Decnasep, 1933 


Gates, Philetus W. 
Green, Dr. Raphael B. 


Harbison, L. C. 
Heckendor!, R. A 
Howes, Frank M. 


Jackson, Arthur 5. 
Johnson, Alfred 
Jones, Fred E. 


Krohmer, William F. 


Lindenberg, Albert 

Llewellyn, Mrs. 5. J. 

Lome erback, William J 
r 





Charl ; 
Work, Robert 
Wormer, Leo F. 
Worth, Miss Helen E. 


Yondorf’ Milton S., Jr. 
Young, George W. 
Young, Hugh E. 


Zabel, eel W. 
Zapel, Elm 
Zeisler, Mrs. Erwin P. 
Zerler, Charles F. 
a arth, Charles A. 
Zimmer, Mrs. 
~ Rudolph E. 
Zimmerman, Herbert P. 
Zimmerman, Louis W. 
Zork, pad 
Fulter, P . M. 


Lyman, Thomas T. 
rp ale Abraham 


Norton, Mrs. 0. W. 


Randle, Hanson F. 
Richter, Bruno 


Stein, Samuel M. 
Stevens, Raymond W. 


Wagner, Mrs. Mary G. 
Ware, Mrs. Lyman 
Withers, Allen L. 
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NON-RESIDENT ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Those, residing fifty miles or more from the cily of Chicago, who have 
contribuled 


Baum, Mrs. James 
Day, Mrs. Winfield 8. 


$50 to the Museum 


Phillips, Montagu Austin 
Stevens, Edmund W. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Those who contribute $25 annually fo the Museum 


Alsip, Mrs. Charles H. 


Bender, Daniel H. 
Butler, Burridge D. 





DesIsles, Mrs. Carrie L. 
Dickey, William E. 


Eddy, Mrs. Augustus W. 


Friestedt, Mra. 

Herman F. 
Gifford, Mrs. Frederick C. 
Gooder, Seth MacDonald 


Lathrop, 
Little, 


orn Leo = 


errell, John H 


Decnasmp, 1933 
Welter, John N. 





ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Newhouse, Karl 
Noble, Samuel R. 
Odell, William R., Jr. 


Orr, Thomas C. 


Portman, Mrs. Edward C. 
Prentice, John K. 
Press, Mra. Jacob H. 





Shaw, E, R. 
Short, Miss Shirley Jane 
Swiecinski, Walter 


. 


Titzel, Dr. W. R. 
Voorhees, H. Belin 


Walker, Samuel J. 
Wright, H. EK. 


Young, Mrs. Caryl B. 


Those who contribule $10 annually to the Museum 


Abbott, Edwin H. 
Abel, over ger Lang es 
yeas eae 

i, Jr. 
Adams, M David T. 
ee oe r 
Addams, Jane 


Py Fg en valle Grant 
Aldrich, Fredorick Cc. 


Alessio, Frank 


JAN. 1934 
Arnold, G. 
Arnold, | Mrs. ‘Minn 
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Birkenstein, Louis 
Bishop, Mrs. W. H. 
Black, Alfred B. 
Black, Herman 
Black, Peter M. 
Blackburn, Burr 
Block Mi oes B 
osep 
Blocki, M Fred W. 


Blown ist, arta 


Blue, 

Bobb, wie 3. 

Boberg, N ! 

Bohner, Whitlam F. 
mm Mrs. 

Louden L. 

Bond, William A. 


Bradley, ‘Herbert E. 
Brainerd, Mrs. David E. 
Brandenburg, Mrs. 0. H. 
Brant, Melburn 
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aegoieelg ti Dr. J. R. 

» Walther 
Buck, Nelson Earl 
Buck, Mrs. = me 





Burkhardt, C 
Burnet, Mrs. W. A. 
Burnham, Daniel H. 
Burnham, Hubert 


urridge, Mrs. Howard J 
EB a, Miss Louisa L. 
Busch, | cis X 


Butler, Mrs. Gerald M. 
Butler, Mrs. Lloyd E. 
Byfield, Ernest L. 
Byrnes, Wiliam Jerome 


Cable, Arthur G. 
Cahill, William A. 
Cain, G. R. 

Caine, John F. 
Callahan, Mrs. A. F. 
Cammack, Herbert M. 
Camp, Benjamin B. 
Campbell, Argyle 


Cam , Donald A. 
Campbell, Mra. John G. 
Campbell, Robert W. 
Campe, Frank 0. 
Canavan, J. Newell 
Cardelli, Mrs. Giovanni 
Carl, Otto Frederick 
Carnahan, Mra. Glen C. 
Ca ter, Jobe Alden 
arpenter,, 
Carr, Dr. James G, 
Carr, John O 
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Chapin, Rufus F. 
Chelius, Joseph F. 


Clark, C. P. 
Clark, Mra. Ralph E. 
Clark, Robert H. 
nse a et us J. 
Clayton, Mrs. 
Anna G. 
Clements, Rev. 
Robert 
Clemer, J. H. 
Cleveland, Mrs. A. F. 
Clifford, Thomas B. 
Clithero, W. 8. 


Crellin, Miss Mary F. 
Culberteon, Mrs. 
James A. | 
Culley, Mrs. A. B. 
C p, Miss i ary - 
Cuneo, Frank 
Cunningham, Robert 
apace Robert M. 


Curtis, John G. 


Cuscadin, Fred A 


W. 


Dra) i James 
ell, Mra. J. B. 
Dreytus, Maurice M. 


Drielsama,I.J. | 
“acai rat J. 
Dunbaugh, Harry J. 
Danean, W.38. — 
Dunigan, Edward B. 
Durr, Mrs. Herbert A. 


Easter, Adolph H. 
glo, Gustav 
rmann, Dr. Fred J. E. 
William 


Fitch, Thomas T. F 
itz ck, Mrs. T. F. 
Flanagan, William C. 


JAN. 1934 


Fleming, Edward J. 
Fleming, Mrs. Joseph B. 
Floreen, Mrs. Adolph R. 
Flynn, M. J. 

Flynn, Maurice J. 

Foley, Mrs. John Burton 
Folsom, Mrs. William R. 
Forch, Mrs. John L., Jr. 


Gable, Harley 0. 
Gale, Abram 
Galvin, Joseph X. 
Gano, David KR. | 
Gardner, Robert H. 
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Guilliams, John R. 
Guinan, James J. 
Gunderson, Mrs. 
Gunkel, George F. 
Gurley, Miss Helen EK. 


Haas, Adolph R. 
Hagen, Roland V. 


Harbecke, H. H. 


Harding, Mrs. Charles F. 


Harmon, Hubert P. 


Hawkinson, Dr. Oscar 
Hawthorne, Vaughn R. 
Healy, J ohn 
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, Henry H. 
Hirsch, Dr. Edwin F. 
Hirsh, Morris Henry 
Hiter, Frank A. 
Hoadley, Mrs. Arthur G. 
» Mrs. Junius C, 
ter, sig 


Hoyt, N. “Landon, dr. 
Hoyt, William M., IT 
Hu Frank Brookes 
Hubbell, Mrs. Pear 


Johnson . Edmund G. 
Johnson, Frank 
Johnson, Mrs. Herbert 8. 
: ohnson, Oliver W. 
ohnson, Mrs. Perry R. 
Johnson, Mrs. W. B. 
Johnston, Ira B. 
Johnstone, Mrs. Bruce 
Jones, Mrs. C. A. 
Jones, Homer D., Jr. 
Jones, alg B. 
Jones, 
Jordan, J. ‘S. 
Jourdan, Al 
Joy, anes AL 


Ju 
Takin Ri | A, 


id cd F. W,, dr. 


Kaem 
Kalbfell, Conrad J. 
Kanavel, Dr. Allen B. 








Kerr, Mrs. Alexander M. 
ag 
lum, 


Lathrop, Frederick A. 


JAN. 1934 


| Mrs. John Arnold 
La Arthur W. 
Law, M. A. | 
Lawson, Miss Mary J. 
Lazent ft ota 


Lazelle, L. 
Leal, Miss Rose B, 


Mandel, Miss FH orence 
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Miller, Richard 0, 

Mills, Mrs. William 5. 

Millsaps, J. H. | 

Mitchell, Mrs. George FR. 

Moldenhauer, Dr. 
William J. 


Moment, | 
Monilaw, Dr. William J. 
Monk, George 5. 

Montgomery, Mrs. F. H. 
Montgomery, John R. 
Moore, Mrs. Agnes C. 


Neely, ge Lloyd F. 


Nelson, Charles M. 
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win J 
Nessler, Robert W 
Nevins, John C. 


ni 
Oleson, Dr. Richard 
Olin” ee aS, 
‘i re re | ra 
liver, G. Pibé 


Pilager, , “les WwW. 
Phelps, Erastus R. 
Phillipe oe C 
Pietsch, Walter G 


Pyterek, Rev. Peter H. 


Quarrie, William F. 
Quinlan, James T. 


Raim, Dr. William 
Raithel, Miss Luella 
Ramis, Leon Lipman 
Randall, C. M. 

Randick, —— Sara a 
Ranney, La. George . 
Rasmussen, Frank 






. Francis R. 
Robinson, Misa Nellie 
Robson, Mrs. Oscar 
Rocca, ie Pina 


Se oaiiee, De E 
Schoeneck, Edward F. 
er, Miss 


‘Harriet WN. 
Schultz, Walter H. 
Schulze, Paul 
Psa der peed Cc. 
Schwarz, Dr. meet = 

Ww Charles 

Schweitzer, E. O. 
Schweitzer, Samuel 
Schweizer, Carl 
Schymanski, — Helen 


Seott, | — = 
Seatt, Dr. Walter Dill 
Scudd | a] ' 
oe te 
= Miss Florence E. 
Kenneth C. 
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Ses ¢ John L. 
iliam P. 
Siebe ; Mrs. E. H. 


Simmons, Mrs. Charles R. 


Simons, Mrs. George H. 
Simpson, Cc. G. 
W ter H. 


Smith, Charles Herbert 
Smith, Glen E. 

Smith, Miss Helen F. 
Smith, Henry Justin 


Smith, pal Dunlap 
a Rozet 


Smith, sity 


Smith, O 
Smith, Reynald 5. 
Smithwick, J. G. 
Snow, Mrs. Sydney B. 
ran ba igen al 
omon 

Pucca hg Mr. Siten 
Sontag, Edward A. 
Soper, James P., Jr. 
Soper, Th 


Sparrow, Mrs. W. W. K. 
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Stewart, George R. 
Stewart, Mrs. Pritchard 
Stewart, William 
Stifler, Mra. J. M. 
Stilwell, Mrs. Abner J. 
Stilwell, G L. 


Straub, Mrs, Walter F. 
Straus, Arthur W. 
Straus, Eli M. 

Street, C. BR. 

Strigl, F. C. 

Stumes, Charles B. 
Sturla, Harry L. 
Sturtevant, Roy E. 
Sullivan, 


Summers, L. F. 

Sundblom, Mrs. Haddon 
Hubbard 

Sundell, Ernest W. 

Sundlof, F. 


Sutcliffe, Miss Sarah E. 
Swain, Miss irene M. 


Sylvester, Miss Ada I. 


Towner, Frank H. 


Trausch, Joseph H. 
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Trumba oa 
Tuttle, Charles 
Tyson, Mrs. Howell N 


ee it Albert I. 
Utley, George B. 


Vail, Mrs. pared G. 
‘aill J. H. 


Corwin, Dr. Arthur M. 
Glidden, Mrs. H. L. 
Griffin, Bennett 
field, Mime, 
Bertha M. 


Wendell, Miss 
Josephine A. 
Wentworth, John 


Wild. aT "Clicauut 
Wilds, John L. 

Wiley, pence 

Ww Frank Edward 
Wilken, Mrs. ach 


Willard, Guy 
Willens, Joseph R. 
Willett, Howard L. 
Williams, Chester 5. 
Will , Lawrence 


Wilson, B. L. 

Wilson, E. L. 

Wilson, Percival C. 
Wilson, Mrs. Perey 
Gudeman, Dr. Edward 
Heymann, Emanuel M. 
Hunter, W. Kelso 
Lester, Albert G. 


Mathews, Miss Jessie 
Moses, Ernest C. 


=o 
eomans, C 

Young, E. Frank 
Young, Ferdinand H. 
Young, Mrs. Henry 
Young, James W. 
Young, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Younglove, James C. 


Zacharias, Robert M. 
ae John Maxcy 


yszewaki, Tytus 
Zenos, Rev. Andrew C. 
“iff, Mrs. Belle 
Mrs, P. T. 


Zimmermann, 
Zintak, Frank V. 
Zucker, W. J. 


Neise, George N. 
pee, | La J. 

ie + gr ie als A. 
Smith, Mrs A. P 

Weston, Charles ’. 
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CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM 


In whose memory a hall in the Museum hes been named due to the 
benefactions of his slater, Miss Kate Buckingham 
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BEQUESTS 


Bequests to Field Museum of Natural History may be made in 
securities, money, books or collections. They may, if desired, t: 
the form of a memorial to a person or cause, to be named by the 
giver. For those desirous of making bequests to the Museum, the 
following form is suggested: 








FORM OF BEQUEST 
I do hereby give and bequeath to Field Museum of Natural 
History of the City of Chicago, State of Ilhnois, 





— 
a ——_—_—_—____ — — 
— oo = a = —— me a a _— 
———— —_— =—— oe — = 
— ——ae me Se — a ET 


Cash contributions made within the taxable year fo - 
Field Museum of Natural History to an amount not tn 
excess of 15 per cent of the taxpayer's net income are allow- 
able as deductiona in compuling nel income under Article 
£51 of Regulation 69 relating fo the income taz under the 
Resenue Act of 1926. 
provision that an annuity be paid to the patron during his 
or her lifetime. These annuities are tax-free and are 


FAINTED IM THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES AND COMMITTEES, 1934 


President 
STANLEY FIELD 
First Vice-President Second Vice-President 
ALBERT A. SPRAGUE JAMES SIMPSON 
Third Vice-President Secretary 
ALBERT W. HakRIS STEPHEN C. SIMMS 


Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 
SOLOMON A. SMITH 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


SEWELL L. AVERY WILLiamM H. MITCHELL 
JOHN BORDEN FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
WILLIAM J. CHALMERS _ GEORGE A, RICHARDSON 
JOSEPH N. FIELD FRED W. SARGENT 
MARSHALL FIELD STEPHEN C. SIMMS 
STANLEY FIELD JAMES SIMPSON 

ERNEST R. GRAHAM SOLOMON A. SMITH 
ALBERT W. HARRIS ALBERT A. SPRAGUE 
SAMUEL INSULL, JR. Srtas H. STRAWN 
Cyrus H. McCorMIck LESLIE WHEELER 


JoHN P. WILSON 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Stanley Field, ye W. Harris, William A Chalm 
James Simpson, Albert A. Sprague, Marshall Field ~ Silas ag 
Strawn, John P. Wilson. 


Finance.—Albert W. Harris, Solomon A. Smith, James Simpson, 
Frederick H. Rawson, John P. Wilson. 


Building.—William J. Chalmers, Samuel Insull, Jr., Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Ernest R. Graham, William H. Mitchell. 


Auditing —James Simpson, Fred W. Sargent, George A. Richardson. 
Pension —Albert A. Sprague, Sewell L. Avery, Solomon A. Smith. 
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FORMER MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Gromoe BE. ADAMB® 2 6 su eee he ws ; . 1899-1917 
Cermee F. Atmeg® 55. bcs soe ce ee oe ee 1893-1898 
ALLISON V. ARMOUR .. - 1 es ew we es eee. 2A ie 1893-1894 
Enpwarnp E. AYER" ... =. : Soete pie ee ace espe ee 
Jone C- BEA ne cn es eee ce eee se ye eh 1893-1894 
WC ROO 6 bose sce cece se moe He ts . « « » 1893-1894 
Dante. H. BURNHAM*® ... 2 es ee wee . . 1893-1894 
Gponce R.Davm*® .. 2.1 eee ee eee 1893-1899 
James W. ELLSWORTH* . . 2. 6 es sw we . « « « 18938-1894 
Cuarntes B. FARWELL" ..... ; a ie Ghka gos . 18938-1894 
FRANE W. GUNSAULUB*. . . . - ew as 1893-1894, 1918-1921 
Bem, ( Hipcs® gc ee a es . 1893-1894 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON® . . . s a =: oe we LER LE 
Jouw A. ROCHE «sf. se woe we ee ee ee . . « 1898-1894 
Mantin A. RYERSON" «2 0 ew ee ee ee ee 1893-1932 
EnwiIn WALEBR” . . 6 es ee 8 8 +e # @ 8 - . » 1893-1910 
Watson F. BLaAIg*. ....s > : wee . « 1894-1928 
Hantow N. Hiommorgaw" ......... . 1894-1919 
HUNTINGTON W.JACEBON™ . 0. 0 ee ew ee ee ee 1894-1900 
Antoun B. Jones" ee bak Sak wire UMielia, ecre SL 
GEORGE MANIERRE* ... =. . = See ces - . . . 1894-1824 
NoRMAN B. REAM" 2. 6 ie we te ee ee ee 1894-1910 
NoRMAN WILLIAMS" . 1.6 es se ss se wae . « « » 1894-1899 
Manenaut, Freup, Je." . 2. 8 ee ee ee 1899-1905 
Freperick J. V.SerrrF*® .. - - 6 26 © ww + + + + 108-1921 
Geonce F. PorTme® ... - see ee ew we ws ee T9OT-1916 
RicHarp T. Crane, Je" ..... +. « » 1608-1912, 1921-1991 
Joum BaRTON PAYNE... - + 6s es ee oe » » » 1910-1911 
CuauUnNcey Km@mP" ... 6 © we ee ee ee ee 1915-1929 
Henwmy FIED® <6 see ee ee we ee - » 1916-1917 
Wruam Wricusy, Jn? ae) xP) Ed enolate . 1919-1931 
Harry E. ByRAM . «se ee ee ee ew we we  DEI-1928 
1. C. Daevimet.. co. ccecw ce ee ee ee le 2 SS 
oppeno gta en) I rn Secs ie 1924-1930 
Wiritam V. ReaeYy® . 1... 2 ee ee ee . 1929-1932 


* DechasEp 
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FORMER OFFICERS 


Bowarp EB. AYER® ..... 6205820 ee ee es + + 14-188 
Hagtow N. HicispoTHam* ..........+ += » 1898-1908 


Firat Vice- Presidents 


Martin A. RYERSON® . 0. be te te ee ee 1894-1932 
Second Vice-Presidents 
Norman B. Ream* yk Fete ese ee . 1894-1902 
MARSHALL Fretp, Jn." . 2. ee ee ee ee 1902-1905 
Warson F.Buam*® ...---+5 8s esse 2 ss . 1909-1928 
ALBERT A. SPRAGUE a te Sls Tae ceaGatele ia ie 
Third Vice-Presidents 
AunerT A: SPRAGUE... . 6 2 se eee ee eee 1921-1928 
Jawes SIMPSON. = © 60 en ee ee eee ew ee + 1D 
Raupu METCALF... 6 es eee eee ee ee 1894 
Geomce MANIERRE" .....+6 ss e+e # ese . 1894-1907 
FrRepeRick J. V.SemFF" ... 4 + ES, So ee . . « 1907-1921 
D. Cc. DavVies* a ee fe ee eee ea Pe ee ee 1921-1928 
Treasurers 
Byron L. Suire* We eee ate. ae site cae 3 oe 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1934 
To the Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History: 

I have the honor to present a report of the operations of the 
Museum for the year ending December 31, 1934. 

The preparation of an operating budget for the year 1954, as 
for the two previous years, was most difficult, for the reason that a 
further decline in income from endowments, contributions, member- 
ships, and tax collections was anticipated, and likewise a very 
marked decrease in revenue from paid admissions was expected. 
Consequently the budget adopted was again substantially reduced, 
and no expeditions or purchases of collections were provided for 
except where made possible by contributions for specific new re- 
search received during the year. 

As anticipated, income from endowments and tax collections was 
less than in 1933; income from contributions was very much smaller; 
and, while the downward trend in income from memberships was 
greatly retarded, there was nevertheless a reduction of receipts from 
that source. Revenues from admissions and sundry receipts, which 
in 1932 were far above average, decreased in 1934 as a natural result 
of the smaller number of visitors, especially those from out of town, 
to A Century of Progress exposition in its second year. By rigid 
economies the Museum succeeded in keeping actual expenditures 
well within budget appropriations and was enabled without further 
reduction in salaries or personnel to cover its essential operating 
expenses, and to reduce notes payable caused by previous years’ 
deficits from $105,000 to $95,000 (see financial statement, page 237). 

Insofar as those activities directly connected with serving the 
public are concerned, the Museum, despite the severe economies 
which had to be instituted, managed to maintain its customary 
standards. The number of visitors received at the Museum was 
1,991,469, which, while it represents a large decline from the attend- 
ance of 3,269,390 recorded in 1933, was nevertheless the second 
highest year’s attendance in the history of the institution. The 
decline from the 1983 peak was a natural and expected consequence 
of the smaller attendance experienced by A Century of Progress. 

Taking into consideration extra-mural activities, the Museum's 
educational influence was carried directly to a total of more than 
2,650,000 persons during 1934. This figure includes the visitors 
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received in the Museum building itself, together with approximately 
662,000 persons (chiefly children) reached by the outside work con- 
ducted by the institution through the James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Foundation for Public School and Children's 
Lectures, and the Department of the N. W. Harris Public School 
Extension. As always, there were further numbers impossible to 
calculate, benefiting from the indirect influence of the Museum 
through the media of its publications and leaflets, Field Museum 
News, and information circulated through newspapers, magazines, 
radio broadé¢asts, correspondence, etc. 

Only 99,653 persons, or approximately 5 per cent of the total 
attendance, paid the 25-cent admission fee. All the rest, numbering 
1,891,916, either came on Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sundays when 
admission is free, or belonged to those classifications to whom admis- 
sion is free on all days—Members of the Museum, children, teachers, 
students, etc. The highest attendance for a single day occurred on 
Sunday, September 2, when there were 55,548 visitors. 

The extension lecturers sent by the Raymond Foundation 
addressed 162,360 children at 428 meetings in their school classrooms 
and assembly halls. The twenty motion picture entertainments 
presented by the Foundation in the James Simpson Theatre were 
attended by 27,653 children. The Foundation also conducted 404 
guide-lecture tours of the exhibits for children, in which 14,759 
young people participated. The total number of persons benefiting 
from these and other activities of the Raymond Foundation, both 
inside and outside the building, was 213,579. 

Throughout the school year the traveling natural history exhibits 
circulated by the Department of the N. W. Harris Public School 
Extension were available in more than 400 schools and certain other 
institutions daily to approximately 500,000 children. Trucks from 
the Museum deliver and collect these cases on a regular schedule. 
This is so arranged that each public school, and numerous private 
schools, community centers, and other institutions, are provided 
with cases illustrating two new subjects every two weeks. 

During March and April, and October and November, the 
Museum’s annual spring and autumn courses of free illustrated 
lectures for adults on travel and science were presented on Saturday 
afternoons in the James Simpson Theatre. In addition, a lecture 
especially for Members of the Museum was presented on Sunday, 
November 25. The total attendance at the seventeen lectures was 
24,326. Guide-lecture tours provided for groups of adults numbered 
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370, and the total number of participants in these was 8,807. Large 
numbers of people were served by the Library of the Museum, and 
the scientific study collections maintained in the various Departments. 

A gratifying testimonial to the value of the traveling exhibits 
circulated among the schools by the N. W. Harris Public School 
Extension, and the extension lectures and other benefits provided 
by the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for 
Public School and Children’s Lectures, was received during the year. 
This came in the form of a large number of booklets prepared by 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils of the Mozart Public School, 
in which the children told in their own words of their appreciation 
of this Museum extension work. By their essays on various subjects 
which had been thus presented to them, the children showed that 
they had absorbed much information as a result of the exhibits and 
lectures. The booklets were forwarded to the Museum through 
the cooperation of Miss Myrtle McKellar, Science Teacher, and 
Miss H. Gertrude Jaynes, Principal of the school. 

Dr. Carl Christensen, retired Curator of the Botanical Museum 
of Copenhagen, was elected a Corresponding Member of the Museum 
in recognition of his valuable services. Dr. Christensen, one of the 
world’s two foremost authorities on ferns, enabled Field Museum 
to make photographs of extremely important type specimens of 
plants, in the course of the work of the Joint Botanical Project of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and Field Museum, and cooperated in 
every possible way to promote the success of that project. 

Three names were added to the list of Contributors to the 
Museum: 

Mrs. Sarah S. Straus, of New York, was elected a Contributor 
in appreciation of her generous contribution of funds which made 
possible the highly successful Straus West African Zoological Expedi- 
tion of Field Museum. This expedition, which Mrs. Straus herself 
accompanied for several months, resulted in the acquisition of 
extremely important additions to the Museum's zoological collections. 

Mr. Templeton Crocker, of San Francisco, became a Contributor 
as a result of his gift to the Museum of a valuable collection of 
more than 800 ethnological specimens from certain little-known 
islands of the Melanesian and Polynesian groups. This material 
was collected by an expedition to the South Pacific, made aboard 
Mr. Crocker’s yacht and under his leadership. : 

Dr. Berthold Laufer, Curator of the Department of Anthropology, 
who died September 13, was posthumously elected a Contributor 
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in recognition of the bequest he made to the Museum of his 
library of some 5,000 volumes, many of them of great rarity and value. 

The death of Dr. Laufer removed from the staff of the Museum 
one of its most distinguished members. In his memory the Board 
of Trustees, at its meeting held September 17, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Sorrowfully the Board of Trustees of Field Museum of Natural 
History has learned of the death, on September 13, 1934, of Dr. 
Berthold Laufer, for many years a member of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, and, since 1915, Curator of the Department. 
Dr. Laufer’s death removes from the personnel of this institution, 
and from the roster of the world’s scientists, one of the greatest of 
contemporary scholars. 

“An eminent authority on the science of anthropology in general, 
Dr. Laufer had for many years specialized on researches in Oriental 
archaeology and ethnology, and had gained world-wide recognition 
for the unique and important work he achieved in his studies and 
writings in connection with the yellow race. It is doubtful if any 
other white man ever penetrated so deeply into the philosophies 
and the psychology of the peoples of China and Tibet. He under- 
stood the Mongolian peoples as few of their own race could, and he 
humanized our knowledge of them. He was steeped in their litera- 
ture through all the centuries from their first discovery of means 
to record their thoughts. He was versed in all their arts—an unerring 
and incomparable judge of what was genuine and fine among their 
products, and what was dross. He was a vital influence in bringing 
about a more widespread appreciation in this country of the creations 
of Chinese genius, and in establishing a sympathetic understanding 
of the yellow race. 

“In greatest degree to the work of Dr. Laufer does Field Museum 
owe its fame as a repository of one of the most extensive and valuable 
of Oriental collections. As leader of the Blackstone Expedition to 
China and Tibet (1908-10) and the Marshall Field Expedition 
to China (1923) Dr. Laufer gathered comprehensive collections of the 
finest treasures of those countries. His profound knowledge enabled 
him to arrange the display of these in the Museum in the most 
instructive and interesting manner, with informative labels written 
in genuine literary style. His contributions to the publications of 
the Museum were extensive in number and unique in character and 
scope. In addition, he wrote many other important works which 
were published elsewhere, 
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_ “So familiar was Dr. Laufer with the history of the peoples of 
the Far East, even in its most obscure chapters, that many things 
blazoned forth in the present-day world as strictly modern and 
original accomplishments of the twentieth century and western 
civilization were to him very old, and but a repetition or develop- 
ment of ideas first born in the minds of men hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of years ago. In his conversation, and in his voluminous 
writings, there was always present a delightful charm and an under- 
current of quiet humor as he drew striking parallels from ancient 
civilizations to show that much contemporary thought, invention 
and ‘progress’ was actually not new at all. From his vast store 
of knowledge he upset, with quaint narratives and facts gleaned 
from little-known sources, many a set and smug notion of a too 
self-satisfied generation. 

“The loss of Dr. Laufer is keenly felt by the Trustees of the 
Museum, who recognize not only that a career of splendid intellectual 
achievements has sadly come to a close, but that a man of noble 
spirit and character has passed to the beyond. 

‘Therefore, be it resolved, that this expression of the Trustees’ 
appreciation of Dr. Laufer’s many years of loyal and valuable 
service to the Museum, and to science, be permanently preserved 
on the records of the Board; 

‘And be it further resolved that our deep sympathy be conveyed 
to his bereaved family, and that a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to his widow.” 

News of two other deaths was received with regret during the 
year. Mr. Louis Charles Watelin, who had for several years been field 
director of the Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition 
to Mesopotamia, died in July, while on his way to conduct an expedi- 
tion on Easter Island. His services during the excavations at Kish 
were of great value to Field Museum and to the science of archaeology. 

Dr. Davidson Black, a Corresponding Member of Field Museum, 
died on March 16. Dr. Black, a noted anatomist and anthropologist, 
was professor of anatomy at the Peking Union Medical College in 
China, and an authority on the “Peking man.” He had rendered 
many valuable services to this institution. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees, held January 15, 
all Officers of the Museum who had served in the preceding year 
were re-elected for 1954. : 
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At a meeting of the Board held May 21, Mr. Leslie Wheeler 
and Mr. Joseph N. Field were elected Corporate Members of the 
Museum; and at a meeting held June 18 they were elected as Trustees. 
been vacant since the deaths in 1932 of Trustees William V. Kelley 
and Martin A. Ryerson. 

It is a pleasure to note that Professor Grafton Elliot Smith, 
famous British anthropologist, who is a good friend and a Correspond- 
ing Member of Field Museum, was knighted in 1934 by His Majesty 
King George V of England. Sir Grafton has performed many 
valuable services for Field Museum. 

Many new exhibits of importance were completed during 1934. 
Outstanding among these is the series of sculptures of champion 
domestic animals of Great Britain, for the exhibition of which a 
new hall, Hall 12, was especially prepared. These sculptures, of 
which there are nineteen, are a gift to the Museum from Trustee 
Marshall Field, and are the work of the noted sculptor, Mr. Herbert 
Haseltine, who visited the Museum for the purpose of making sugges- 
tions as to their installation. The sculptures are in marble and 
bronze, one-fourth life size. Types of horses, beef and dairy animals, 
sheep, and swine are included. The collection represents a new 
departure in the policy of the Museum, as hitherto all exhibits in 
the Department of Zoology had been limited to wild z 4 


A number of new habitat groups of wild animals were ‘added to 
the zoological exhibits, Especially striking is the group of the rare 
African antelope known as the bongo, installed in Carl E. Akeley 
Memorial Hall (Hall 22). This is an animal seldom seen either in 
museums or by hunters in its homeland. Specimens for this group 
were collected by the Harold White—John Coats African Expedition 
(1930) after one of the most difficult hunts in the career of Captain 
Harold A. White. The group was prepared by Staff Taxidermist 
C. J. Albrecht, and has a painted background by Staff Artist Charles 
A. Corwin. In the same hall there was installed also a group of 
aardvarks, composed of specimens collected by the Harold White— 
John Coats Abyssinian Expedition (1929), and mounted by Taxi- 
dermist Albrecht. Aardvarks are among the world’s most peculiar 
animals, and because of their remarkable speed in burrowing it 
is difficult to obtain specimens. 

In William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17) four new habitat groups of 
Asiatic animals were installed. The two most important species of 
deer in Asia, the sambar deer, and the swamp deer or barasingha, 
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are represented by adjacent groups. Both of these are composed 
of specimens collected by the James Simpson—Roosevelts Asiatic 
Expedition (1926), and the late Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe of Bombay. 
Preparation of both groups is the work of Staff Taxidermists Julius 
Friesser and Arthur G. Rueckert, assisted by Mr. W. E. Eigsti. 
The backgrounds are by Staff Artist Corwin, and are based on field 
studies furnished through the cooperation of the Bombay Natural 
History Society. The third new group in Kelley Hall is that of 
Bengal tigers, for which the specimens were obtained by the Simpson— 
Roosevelts Expedition. The tigers were mounted by Taxidermist 
Albrecht, and the background is by Mr. Corwin. Finally, there was 
installed in this hall a group of Asiatic sloth bears, for which speci- 
mens were collected by Colonel Faunthorpe, and by Mr. Dilipat 
Singh, of Singahi, Kheri District (Oudh), India, Staff Taxidermist 
Rueckert and Mr. Eigsti prepared this group, and Mr. Corwin 
painted the background from field studies furnished by the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society. 

A notable reinstallation in Kelley Hall is that of the group of 
proboscis monkeys of Borneo. This group, originally prepared by 
the late Carl E. Akeley, has been completely rearranged and improved 
by Staff Taxidermist Leon L. Pray, assisted by Mr. Frank Letl. 
The group now has a painted background by Mr. Pray, as well as 
a foreground reproducing a treetop scene with artificial branches, 
leaves and vines. The animals were purchased for the Museum 
years ago by the late Martin A. Ryerson. 

The installation of four new screens, and the reinstallation of 
several others, practically completed the systematic collection of 
North American birds in Hall 21. Nearly all of the work on these 
was done by Staff Taxidermist Ashley Hine. To the synoptic 
exhibit of foreign birds in the same hall was added a case of gallina- 
ceous birds prepared by Assistant Taxidermist John W. Moyer. 

Of special interest because of the use of the so-called “celluloid 
method” in its preparation, is a new specimen of the large flightless 
bird called cassowary, added to the foreign birds in Hall 21. The 
head and legs of the cassowary were reproduced in cellulose-acetate 
by the process developed in recent years for work on reptiles and 
hairless mammals. ‘These are assembled with the original skin of 
the body. The mount is the work of Staff Taxidermist Leon L. 
Walters, originator of the celluloid process, and Mr. Edgar G. 
Laybourne. 
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The most notable addition to the exhibits of the Department of 
Anthropology consisted of eleven more sculptures in bronze of racial 
types, installed in Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall (Hall of the Races 
of Mankind). ‘These, like the sculptures placed on view in the 
preceding year, are all the work of Miss Malvina Hoffman, noted 
sculptor. The new subjects include a full-length figure of a Navaho, 
and busts or heads of an Alpine Austrian, a Zulu woman, a Korean 
man, a Pueblo Indian woman, an Apache, a Carib, a Turk, an 
Igorot, a Berber, and a Toda. These brought the series practically 
to completion. Only a head of a Beduin remains to be added, and 
this is expected early in 1935. Altogether the hall now contains 
ninety studies (including several groups, which bring the number 
of individuals portrayed up to one hundred) of representative types 
of the races of the world. 

In the east end of Chauncey Keep Hall there was installed a 
series of exhibits illustrating various phases of physical anthropology. 
These consist of transparent illuminated colored pictures on glass 
of racial types, charts pertaining to racial differences and racial 
distribution, casts of hands and feet illustrating differences among 
various peoples, skulls of different races, casts of brains, examples 
of head and body deformation practised by many peoples, samples 
of hair, casts showing types of ears, and many other exhibits pertain- 
ing to the subject. 

At the entrance to the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World 
(Hall C) there was installed an exhibit called ‘The Ancestry of Man.” 
On the background of the exhibition case is represented a branching 
tree. Attached to the branches are reconstructions of the skulls 
of primitive monkeys and apes, of types of prehistoric men, and 
finally skulls of modern men of various races. The exhibit graphically 
illustrates the theory that man, while not the descendant of any 
living type of ape, has, from many lines of evidence accepted by 
scientists, a common ancestry with the apes; and that while apes 
were evolving from primitive types to those living today, a parallel 
evolution was taking place through various primitive human types 
and culminating in the present races of man. ) 

Of great interest is an exhibit illustrating the method for determin- 
ing the building dates of cliff houses and ruins in the southwestern 
United States by means of tree rings in the remains of wood used 
in the structures. This has been installed in Hall 7, devoted to 
archaeology and ethnology of the Southwest. This method of tree- 
ring chronology was developed by Dr. A. E. Douglass of the Uni- 
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versity of Arizona, and has been successfully used in connection 
with the excavations on Lowry ruin in Colorado by the Field Museum 
Archaeological Expeditions to the Southwest. 

Two cases of artifacts, selected from the large collection of ethno- 
logical material from the islands of the Pacific, presented to the 
Museum during the year by Mr. Templeton Crocker, of San 
Francisco, were placed on exhibition in Joseph N. Field Hall (Hall A). 

Seventeen exhibition cases of new ethnological material from 
Africa were installed in Halls D and E, and two in Alcove Al near-by. 
The bulk of these new exhibits is from the collections made by the 
Frederick H. Rawson-Field Museum Ethnological Expedition to 
West Africa (1929-30). 

In Stanley Field Hall there were installed a case of beautiful 
scarfs for women, from India; a fine collection of ancient lacquered 
vessels from Peru; and a case of remarkable Peruvian textiles made 
between a.p. 1000 and 1500. To the Mexican and Central American 
collections in Hall 8 there were added many excellent examples of 
ancient sculptures, pottery, textiles, and other archaeological material 
including some collected in British Honduras during 1934 by the 
Joint Expedition of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C., 
and Field Museum. 

Extensive reinstallations, along with additions of material not 
previously exhibited, were made in Halls 8 and 9 (archaeology of 
Mexico and Central and South America); Hall 32 (ethnology of 
China and Tibet); Hall D (West and Central African ethnology); 
Hall E (Madagascar, and East, South and North Africa); Edward E. 
and Emma B. Ayer Hall (Hall 2, archaeology of Italy, Etruria 
and Greece); and Joseph N. Field Hall (Hall A, ethnology of 
Melanesia and other South Pacific island groups). 

Numerous additions were made to the exhibits in the Department 
of Botany. Among new reproductions of plants, prepared by the 
Plant Reproduction Laboratories of the Museum, and now on exhibi- 
tion in the Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29) are one of an entire plant of 
the Panama hat palm of Central America and northern South 
America: a branch of the South American climber called guaran, 
used by natives in making a beverage with the mildly stimulant 
properties of coffee; a fruiting branch of the jujube tree; a branch 
of the tropical American cupuassu tree, which is related to the 
cacao; a branch of jaboticaba, a sera an ery from org which 
has grape-like fruit growing directly from the stem; and a new 
species of Heliconia, from Mexico, which has been added to the 
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case containing representatives of the banana family. To the exhibit 
of foreign nuts forming a part of the exhibit of food plants in Hall 
95 there was added a reproduction of a California-grown almond 
branch in fruit. Other additions to Hall 25 include a case of beverage 
plants such as coffee, maté, cassine tea, kola, guarana, and cacao, 
and a case devoted to fermented and distilled beverages. 

A variety of material was added also to the exhibits in Charles 
F. Millspaugh Hall (Hall 26, North American woods), Hall 27 
(foreign woods) and Hall 28 (plant raw materials and products). 

Most important new exhibit of the Department of Geology is 
a collection of culture pearls grown in Japan and presented to the 
Museum by Mr. Kokichi Mikimoto, of Tokyo, to whose years of 
experiment and study the commercial production of culture pearls 
is due. This collection, placed on exhibition in H. N. Higinbotham 
Hall (Hall 31), includes a group of five culture pearls illustrating 
range of color and luster; another group of six culture pearls with 
six natural Oriental pearls for comparison; a pearl oyster with one 
shell removed to show the mantle in which the pearl grows; a large 
shell which has a dark mother-of-pearl margin and a light center, 
with a black pearl on the dark portion and a white one on the light, 
showing the influence of the shell color on the color of the pearls; 
and two pearls cut in section, one a natural pearl and one of the 
culture variety, placed under a magnifying glass to show the nuclei 
and structure of each kind. 

To the meteorite collection in Hall 34, fifteen new specimens 
representing eleven falls were added. The collection, which is the 
largest in the world as regards the number of falls represented, now 
contains specimens of more than two-thirds of all known meteorites, 
or 727 of the approximately 1,050 of which there is a record. 

Fossil skulls of a sabertooth tiger, an Andean horse, and a giant 
species of turtle were added to the paleontological exhibits in Ernest 
R. Graham Hall (Hall 38). 

Reinstallation to better advantage of the mineral collection in 
Hall 34 was completed, and great progress was made on exhibits 
requiring reinstallation in other halls of the Department of Geology. 

As in the previous year, for reasons of economy, there were no 
budget appropriations for expeditions or field work, but a number 
of privately financed expeditions, organized on behalf of the Museum, 
were productive of great benefits to the institution. 

The Straus West African Expedition of Field Museum, sponsored 
by Mrs. Sarah S. Straus, of New York, widow of the late Oscar 
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Straus, made large and valuable collections of zoological material 
in Senegal, the French Sudan, Nigeria, and Angola (Portuguese West 
Africa). It was led by Mr. Rudyerd Boulton, Assistant Curator 
of Birds. Mrs. Straus herself accompanied the expedition during 
several months of its work. Other members of the party were Mr. 
John F, Jennings, of Chicago, who was in charge of photography; 
Mr. Frank C. Wonder of the Museum's taxidermy staff, who collected 
mammals; and Mrs. Laura C. Boulton, who traveled with the expedi- 
tion while engaged in ethnological work under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, of New York. In addition to extensive 
general zoological collections, material was collected for several 
proposed habitat groups of birds. 

The Leon Mandel Guatemala Expedition of Field Museum, 
continuing work begun in 1933, made a comprehensive collection of 
characteristic Central American fauna, and obtained important 
material for several habitat groups of birds. Mr. Mandel, the 
sponsor, participated in the work for a part of the time. The leader 
of the expedition was Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant Curator of 
Reptiles. ‘The personnel included Mr. F. J. W. Schmidt, mam- 
malogist; Mr. Emmet R. Blake, ornithologist; and Mr. Daniel 
Clark, general assistant. 

Important new discoveries in connection with the history and 
culture of the ancient Mayas resulted from the excavations conducted 
by the Joint Archaeological Expedition of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, D.C., and Field Museum, to Eritish Honduras. 
The expedition was led by Mr. J. Eric Thompson, Assistant Curator 
of Central and South American Archaeology. Much valuable 
material was collected for addition to the Museum’s collections 
relating to the Mayas. The share of the finds assigned to the Belize 
Estate and Produce Company, owners of the land on which the 
excavated ruins located, was purchased for Field Museum by 
means of a special grant of $300 generously provided by the Carnegie 

The Field Museum Archaeological Expedition to the Southwest, 
financed by the Julius and Augusta N. Rosenwald Fund of the 
Museum, carried on its fourth season of excavations on the Lowry 
ruin, a prehistoric Indian site in Colorado. As in its previous 
operations, the expedition was under the leadership of Dr. Paul 8. 
Martin, Assistant Curator of North American Archaeology. The 
expedition brought back to the Museum a large collection of artifacts 
and human remains, and many important discoveries were made 
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regarding the history of the ancient inhabitants of Lowry pueblo. 
Work was expedited by a force of workmen furnished by the 
Montezuma County Emergency Relief Administration. 

Ananthropometric survey of Kurd, Arab, and Beduin populations 
was made by the Field Museum Anthropological Expedition to the 
Near East, sponsored by Mr. Marshall Field. The expedition was 
led by Mr. Henry Field, Assistant Curator of Physical Anthropology, 
who was accompanied by Mr. Richard A. Martin, of Chicago. In 
addition to collecting anthropological data and material, the Near 
East expedition made large collections for the Departments of 
Botany, Zoology, and Geology. 

Paleontological field work was conducted in the Bad Lands of 
South Dakota by Mr. Elmer 8, Riggs, Associate Curator of Paleon- 
tology; and in Nebraska and Pennsylvania by Mr. Sharat K. Roy, 
Assistant Curator of Geology. 

The botanical project in Europe, in charge of Mr. J. Francis 
Macbride, Assistant Curator of Taxonomy, was in its fifth year of 
operations. This project, inaugurated jointly in 1929 by Field 
Museum and the Rockefeller Foundation, is still daitinlly supported 
from the funds granted for the purpose by the latter institution. 
As a result of its operations some 28,000 photographic negatives 
of type specimens of plants in European herbaria have now been 
made, and through Field Museum prints of these are available, 
at cost of production, to botanists generally in this country and 
abroad. For the first time since the inception of this project, it 
was interrupted toward the end of the year by the return of Mr. 
Macbride to this country for a vacation of several months. It is 
planned to have him resume work in Europe early in 1935. 

Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to various contributors 
who have made gifts of funds to the Museum during the year. Among 
these may be mentioned the following: 

Mr. Marshall Field made two gifts totaling $26,140. One gift 
was of $18,640, which was to meet an anticipated deficit of the 
Museum for 1934. The second gift, $7,500, was made to defray 
the expenses of the Field Museum Anthropological Expedition to 
the Near East. 

Mrs. Oscar Straus, of New York, contributed $11,105.47 for 
expenses of the Straus West African Expedition of Field Museum. 

Mrs. James Nelson Raymond, of Chicago, made gifts totaling 
$4,000 toward the operating expenses of the James Nelson and 
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Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for Public School and Children’ 5 
Lectures, which she founded in 1925, and to the support of which 
she has been contributing annually since that time. 


Mr. Leslie Wheeler, of Lake Forest, Illinois, contributed $500 
to be devoted to the purchase of desirable bird specimens for addition 
to the Museum’s collections. 

Mr. Leon Mandel, of Chicago, gave an additional $232.48 for 
expenses of the Leon Mandel Guatemala Expedition of Field Mu- 
seum, which he originally financed for the Museum with a contribu- 
tion in 1933 of $4,351.30. 

Mr. Henry J. Patten, of Chicago, is the donor of a total of 
$500, one-half of which was for addition to the general operating 
funds of the Museum. The balance is to cover the cost of publication, 
in the Surrey of Persian Art, of certain drawings, made by Mr. 
Rowland Rathbun, of Sasanian stucco found at Kish by the Field 
Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition to Mesopotamia. This 
publication will be prepared at Oxford under the editorship of Mr. 
Arthur Upham Pope. 

The American Friends of China, Chicago, contributed $482 for 
the purchase of material for addition to the Museum's Chinese collec- 
tions, and for books on China for addition to the Library. 

From the Rosenwald Family Association the Museum received 
two payments totaling $2,500, representing the interest from October 
1, 1933, to October 1, 1934, on the bequest of the late Mrs. Augusta 
N. Rosenwald. 

The will of the late Mrs. Abby K. Babcock provides a legacy 
of $100,000, subject to the life interest of her husband, Mr. Frederick 
R. Babcock, formerly of Chicago. 

The South Park Commission, and its successor, the Chicago 
Park District, turned over to the Museum $101,226.19, representing 
the institution’s share, as authorized by the state legislature, of 
collections made during 1934 under the tax levies for 1932 and 
previous years. 

Friends of the Museum have continued, as in past years, to make 
generous gifts of material for addition to the collections of the various 
Departments. Some of these have already been noted in preceding 
pages in connection with their acquisition by expeditions or their 
installation among the exhibits. Details of the many gifts will 


be found in the departmental sections of this Report under the 
heading Accessions, and in the tabulated List of Accessions which 
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begins on page 238. It is fitting to mention here, however, a few 
of the gifts of outstanding importance: 

Most noteworthy was the gift from Mr. Marshall Field, Trustee 
of the Museum, of the nineteen sculptures by Herbert Haseltine 
of champion domestic animals of Great Britain, which have been 
installed in Hall 12. 

An interesting collection of fourteen Lamaist paintings was 
presented by Messrs. Leon Mandel and Fred L. Mandel, Jr., of 
Chicago, in memory of their deceased mother, Mrs. Blanche R. 
Mandel. Mr. Leon Mandel also presented 5,000 feet of motion 
picture film taken during the Leon Mandel—Field Museum Guate- 
mala Expedition. 

The American Friends of China, Chicago, gave the Museum a 
valuable brush-holder which belonged to the emperor K‘ien-lung. It 
is made of Burmese padouk wood, and has inlaid inscriptions and 
designs in ivory, jade, and semi-precious stones. It bears the date 
A.D. 1736. The same society continued its generous contributions 
of books to the Museum Library. 

Mr. William J. Chalmers, of Chicago, presented fifteen specimens 
of placer gold, of historic interest due to their having been mined 
during the great California gold rush of 1849. 

From Mr. Frank Buck the Museum received gifts of a large 
king cobra, an East Indian monitor, and two iguanas. 

An unusual collection of zinc and lead ores having the appearance 
of cave deposits, coming from the Embree Mines of Tennessee, was 
presented by Mr. Seymour Wheeler in the name of his father, the 
late Mr. Charles P. Wheeler, of Chicago. 

From R. Bensabott, Inc., Chicago, there was received a most 
attractive statuette carved in the semi-precious stone called “tiger- 
eye” or crocidolite. 

The bequest of Dr. Berthold Laufer’s personal library of more 
than 5,000 volumes, to which reference has already been made, is 
one of the most important Library accessions in years. 

A collection of snakes, lizards, frogs and turtles of Yucatan was 
received from Mr. E. Wyllys Andrews IV, of Chicago, and from Mr. 
H.&t. J. Philby, of Mecca, Arabia, came a collection of 1,281 insects. 

From the estate of the late Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Ayer there 
was received, as a bequest, a collection of eighteen notable examples 
of North American Indian blankets. An excellent example of a 
Chinese mandarin coat was presented by Mrs. 5. Johnson, of 
Pasadena, California, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Ayer. 
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Mr. Homer E. Sargent, of Pasadena, California, purchased a 
fine Tunisian blanket for addition to the collections of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. 

As a result of the cordial relations maintained between the 
Chicago Zoological Society and Field Museum, the Department of 
Zoology received a number of specimens of small mammals of 
unusual interest, as well as five snakes and fifteen lizards, chiefly 
Australian species. The similar relationship existing between the 
John G. Shedd Aquarium and this institution brought a number 
of especially desirable fish specimens which were needed to fill 
gaps in the Museum collection. 

Trustee Leslie Wheeler presented the Museum with its most im- 
portant bird acquisitions of the year. Altogether his gifts amounted 
to 303 specimens, including birds of prey, and a collection of 248 
miscellaneous birds from southwest Africa. 

Dr. A. E. Douglass and Mr. Harry T. Getty, of the University 
of Arizona, presented material consisting of twenty polished cross 
sections of wooden beams from southwestern ruins of various dates, 
and various accessories. These were used in preparing an exhibit 
illustrating the method of dating ruins, known as “tree ring 
chronology,” of which Dr. Douglass is the originator. 

From Mr. Allyn D. Warren, of Chicago, an interesting Balinese 
carved wooden figure of the god Vishnu riding on a mythical bird, 
was received. 

Mrs. Rudyerd Boulton, of Chicago, presented a collection of 
twenty-eight west African ethnological objects, principally musical 
instruments of the natives. 

Among distinguished visitors entertained at the Museum during 
the year were His Highness Sultan Ibrahim of Johore, and the 
Sultana; Baron and Baroness Maurice de Rothschild, of Paris; 
Captain H, C. Brocklehurst, former Game Warden of the Sudan, 
and author of books on African animals; Captain Maurice 
Rossi and Lieutenant Paul Codos, French aviators who made a 
trans-Atlantic flight; Sir Henry Wellcome, distinguished scientist, 
Founder and Director of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 
in London: His Excellency Mr. Hirosi Saito, Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States; Mr. Shane Leslie, noted Irish author; Mr. 
James Zetek, well-known entomologist of the Canal Zone; and Dr. 
E. P. Phillips, of the National Herbarium, Pretoria, South Africa. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union held its fifty-second annual 
meeting in the James Simpson Theatre and the small lecture hall 
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of Field Museum from October 22 to 25. The sessions, which 
comprised both technical and general discussions, were attended by 
nearly 200 leading ornithologists from all parts of the country. This 
was the second time the Union had held such a meeting at Field 
Museum, similar sessions having been held here twelve years pre- 
viously. Members of the staff of Field Museum's Department of 
Zoology presented several important papers. 

The Museum prepared for the visitors a special exhibition in 
Hall 20 of about one hundred original paintings made by the late 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, noted naturalist and artist, during the course 
of the Field Museum—Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedition 
(1926-27). These paintings were received at the Museum several 
years ago as a gift from Mr. C. Suydam Cutting, of New York, 
who was also a member of the Abyssinian expedition. 

As has been the experience in other years, the holding of the 
annual International Live Stock Exposition at the Union Stock 
Yards brought a large additional attendance to Field Museum 
during the period of the exposition, December 1 to 8. Besides the 
many persons from out-of-town who visited the Museum inde- 
pendently, two large groups of children were brought to the Museum 
under the auspices of the Four-H Clubs, an organization promoting 
the interests of young people on farms. There were a group of 540 
girls, and one of 646 boys. They were given special service by the 
guide-lecturers of the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lectures. 

A party of delegates to the annual convention of the Chicago 
Dental Society spent a morning in the Department of Geology 
studying the metallurgy of metals used in their profession. 

The International Exhibition of Taxidermic Art, sponsored by 
the technical-section of the American Association of Museums, had 
This exhibit, consisting of 473 photographs of animal groups, mounts, 
sculptures, and material illustrating taxidermic methods, comprised 
examples of the work of eighty of the world’s most highly skilled 
taxidermists. The staff of Field Museum was well represented 
among these, the works shown including examples by Staff Taxi- 
dermists Julius Friesser, C. J. Albrecht, Leon L. Walters, Leon L. 
Pray, Ashley Hine, Arthur G. Rueckert; Assistant Taxidermists 
John W. Moyer and Frank Let]; and Staff Artist Charles A. Corwin. 

There were received during the year from Miss Malvina Hoffman, 
and placed in storage in the Museum, plaster casts of all the sculp- 
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tures of racial types in Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall (Hall 3). 
These casts are being stored so that they may be available for 
filling any orders which may be received from other institutions, or 
from individuals, for duplicates of any of the sculptures. Some such 
duplicates have already been sold. 

Asin 1933, there were loaned to A Century of Progress exposition 
during its 1934 season twelve of the traveling exhibits of the Depart- 
ment of the N. W. Harris Public School Extension, for display in 
the Hall of Science. Likewise, from the Department of Zoology 
there were loaned to the exposition 116 specimens of birds and mam- 
mals, and ten fish models, which were used in the biological section 
of the Hall of Science to illustrate speciation. 

The series of radio broadcasts on the Museum and its activities, 
becun in 1933 at the invitation of WGN, the Chicago Tribune 
station, was continued in the early part of 1934. The Director and 
Departmental heads of the Museum were the speakers. 

The habitat groups of birds in Hall 20 were reproduced as 
illustrations in a book entitled The Bird Kingdom, published by the 
Orthovis Company, of Chicago, as a companion volume to The 
Animal Kingdom, which appeared in 1933 with pictures of many 
of the Museum’s mammal groups. In these books the pictures are 
printed by a special process which gives an illusion of three dimen- 
sions when they are viewed through an optical device called the 
“ortho-scope”’ which accompanies each book. The same publisher 
issued also four smaller books, for children, illustrated with “‘three- 
dimensional” pictures of Field Museum mammal groups. 

Among books written by members of the Museum staff and 
published outside in 1934 is Homes and Habits of Wild Animals, 
by Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant Curator of Reptiles. This is 
a companion volume to Traveling with the Birds, by Mr. Rudyerd 
Boulton, Assistant Curator of Birds, published late in 1933. Both 
books contain attractive colored illustrations by Walter A. Weber, 
an artist formerly on the staff of the Museum. These books are 
published by M. A. Donohue and Company, Chicago. 

In recognition of the capable and efficient manner in which 
they have administered their respective Departments, the Board 
of Trustees at its meeting held September 17, approved the appoint- 
ment of Acting Curator B. E. Dahlgren as Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, and of Acting Curator Henry W. Nichols as Curator 
of the Department of Geology. These appointments became 
effective on October 1. 
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Dr. Paul S. Martin, formerly Assistant Curator of North 
American Archaeology, was appointed Acting Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology shortly after the death of Dr. Berthold Laufer, 
Curator. Dr. Martin has been on the staff since 1929, and has 
accomplished much work of importance, both at the Museum and 
in the field as leader of the Field Museum Archaeological Expeditions 
to the Southwest. 

Dr. Charles Baehni, of the Conservatoire Botanique, Geneva, 
Switzerland, arrived in Chicago toward the end of July to begin 
a year of study at Field Museum, under a cooperative arrangement 
between ‘the two institutions, initiated through the courtesy of Dr. 
B. P. G. Hochreutiner, director of the conservatory. 

Under the provisions of the Field Museum Employes’ Pension 
Fund, insurance amounting to $6,000 was paid to Mrs, Berthold 
Laufer, widow of the late Dr. Laufer, whose death has been noted 
elsewhere in this Report. 

Mr. Carl Neuberth, former Custodian of the Herbarium who, 
after many years of service, was retired in 1932, and pensioned in 
1933, because of ill health, died during 1934. Under the provisions 
of the Field Museum Employes’ Pension Fund insurance amounting 
to $4,000 was paid to his widow. Also under the provisions of this 
fund, insurance of $1,500 was paid to the widow of Mr. Joseph 
Zobay, carpenter, who died during the year; and $5,000 insurance 
was paid to the widow of Mr. William C. Webster, pensioned 
member of the maintenance force. 

Mr. Paul C. Standley, Associate Curator of the Herbarium, was 
honored during the year by an invitation from the International 
Botanical Congress to act as Vice-President of the Section for 
Taxonomy and Nomenclature when the Congress meets at 
Amsterdam in September, 1935. 

Beginning in the last month of 1933, and continuing throughout 
1934 ona greatly increased scale, Field Museum has been cooperating 
with the various relief agencies of the state and federal governments 
in providing useful employment for large numbers of the persons 
being assisted by those agencies. As a result, up to the end of 
1934, approximately 350 unemployed men and women have had 
temporary employment for periods of various lengths at this institu- 
tion. As the “work relief’ wages are paid by the relief agencies, 
the Museum has, without cost except for materials used in the work, 
derived great benefits from the assignment of these workers. They 
have been useful in practically every Department and Division of 
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the Museum. The tasks to which they have been assigned are 
important ones, but of a character which would have required indefi- 
nite postponement if this additional personnel had not been avail- 
able, because the regular staff of the Museum was fully occupied 
in still more important work. 

The larger part of the relief workers has been assigned to the 
Museum by the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, and paid 
through that agency. Many others, however, were assigned and 
paid by the Civil Works Service, Civil Works Administration, and 
Public Works of Art Commission, during the periods in which those 
federal government agencies were in operation. When the federal 
agencies were discontinued after the first quarter of 1934, their work 
was taken over by the state commission, which provided the Museum 
with assignees throughout the year. 

The Museum in 1934 had as many as 86 relief workers assigned 
to it during a single period; the lowest number at any one time was 
eight; and the average number through the year was 40. The total 
number of working hours of the assignees to the Museum, in the 
ageregate, was 43,172; the average number of working hours per 
week was 830. 

In the Department of Anthropology the work done by relief 
assignees included the mounting and captioning of some 6,000 
photographs; mounting on linen of more than 800 ancient Peruvian 
fabrics: the washing and numbering of about 9,000 potsherds, and 
the classifying and mounting of 4,000 of them; and a great amount 
of typing, indexing, preparing of catalogue cards, and other clerical 
work. 

In the Department of Botany relief workers have made 35,000 
packets for plant specimens; mounted approximately 60,000 herba- 
rium specimens of plants; prepared 35,000 index cards; made several 
thousand leaves in the Plant Reproduction Laboratories; and 
performed a large amount of work on the wood collections, in the 
preparation of dioramas, on drawings and lettering, on records, and 
in typing and clerical work of various kinds. 

The relief workers assigned to the Department of Geology pre- 
pared more than 13,500 catalogue cards on the typewriter; numbered 
1,600 specimens; copied extensive manuscripts; mounted a number 
of fossils; and in the case of some especially qualified workers were 
even able to undertake certain research projects. | 

Work done by relief assignees in the Department of Zoology 
comprises the preparation of 15,000 index cards, labels and other 
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typewriting items; the cataloguing of some 4,000 birds; the tagging 
of 8,000 fishes: the cleaning of more than 1,000 large and 3,000 
small and medium-sized skulls; pinning of about 1,200 insects; and 
various routine tasks. 

From two to twelve relief workers have been assigned to the 
Division of Printing where they assisted in the type composition 
and other work on publications, exhibition labels, etc. In the 
Division of Photography relief workers made 12,800 photographic 
prints, and prepared 30,500 catalogue ecards. A vast amount of 
typing and clerical work of various kinds was performed by relief 
workers in the Library, the Division of Publications, Division of 
Public Relations, Division of Memberships, and the Raymond 
Foundation. In the Maintenance Division ten relief workers assisted 
the Museum forces in various tasks. 

The Art Research Classes conducted at the Museum in coopera- 
tion with the Art Institute of Chicago were continued on the 
expanded and diversified plans inaugurated in 19338. This was the 
second year in which, in addition to the original class in drawing, 
painting and illustration with an enrollment of some fifteen students, 
there were conducted also a separate training class for art teachers 
with an enrollment of thirty students; and a summer class for 
teachers and others whose employment makes it impossible for them 
to attend the autumn, winter and spring courses, with fourteen 
students. Mr. John Gilbert Wilkins, of the faculty of the School 
of the Art Institute, who has been in charge of these classes since 
1922, states that the students have produced much work of re- 
markably high quality in the various branches of art studied— 
drawing, painting, design and sculpture. The Museum exhibits are 
used as subjects by these students, and the Museum provides a 
classroom with working facilities to aid in their instruction and to 
give them a place for the development of their ideas. Many of the 
graduates, Mr. Wilkins reports, have met with notable success in 
professional art fields, some having attracted nationwide attention 
as creative artists, and others having reached a high pinnacle as 
teachers of art. 

In addition to the classes in art research, which are composed 
of advanced students, the classes of young children inaugurated in 
1932 by the Saturday School of the Art Institute have been continued 
at Field Museum. The enrollment in these in 1934 was 74, and 
included children ranging from fourth grade pupils to those of high 
school age. 
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Continuation of measures instituted several years ago to save 
expense connected with electric lighting again resulted in a worth- 
while economy during 1934. 

Maintenance of the building was given proper attention by the 
Superintendent of Maintenance, the Chief Engineer, and the working 
forces under their supervision. As usual, a number of improvements 
were made, of which some of the more important are detailed below: 

To provide for the installation of the series of bronze and marble 
sculptures of British champion domestic animals presented by Mr. 
Marshall Field, it was necessary to remodel Hall 12 on the first 
floor completely. Ten walnut cases with individual illumination 
were built around the room. The floor, both inside and outside 
the cases, and the bases, were covered with rubber tiles of 
“Napoleon gray” color. The walls and illuminating hoods were 
finished in pure white paint, flat finish. The sculptures were installed 
on their original wooden pedestals. Three walnut benches were 
provided in the hall. 

To provide additional space and afford a better arrangement of 
the bird and mammal storage cases in Rooms 76 and 77 on the third 
floor, the corridor walls formerly separating these two rooms were 
removed, and rooms and corridor were combined into a single room 
43 feet wide and 143 feet long, making an area of 6,149 square feet, 
with better light and air. The total area of the two rooms when 
separated by the corridor was 5,005 square feet. The increase in area 
obtained by removal of the corridor is about 23 per cent, and 
results in much larger increase in storage capacity by making pos- 
sible rearrangement of storage cases, and due to the fact that the 
center aisle can now be utilized by the workers both in the Division of 
Mammals and the Division of Birds. Twelve additional steel storage 
cabinets, 68 inches high, with removable center partitions, and 600 
half length trays, were provided for storage of bird specimens. 

At the north entrance to the building a new rack was provided 
for displaying stereoscopes, and stereoscopic photographs of Museum 
exhibits, which were placed on sale. 

In Stanley Field Hall the walls, statuary, columns, and arches 
of the colonnades were vacuum cleaned. 

At the east end of Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall (Hall 3) two 
new cases were built for exhibits pertaining to physical anthropology. 
In the main part of this hall seven new pedestals were built to provide 
for the installation of additional bronze figures of racial types received 
during the year from the sculptor, Miss Malvina Hoffman. 
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In William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17), the maintenance division 
provided the ground framework for the new groups of sambar deer, 
swamp deer, proboscis monkeys, and sloth bears, and also for a group 
of snow-leopards not yet completed. The cases containing the first 
four of these groups, and also one containing the Bengal tiger group, 
were glazed and finished. - 

In Hall 20 (habitat groups of birds) the case in which the Bering 
Sea bird group has been reinstalled was glazed and finished. Two 
new floor cases with screens were provided for additions to the 
systematic exhibits of birds in Hall 21. In Carl E. Akeley Memorial _ 
Hall (Hall 22) the case containing the gorilla group was remodeled, 
ground framework was provided for the new aardvark group, and 
the eases containing the aardvark and bongo groups were glazed 
and finished. 

In Hall 32 (ethnology of China and Tibet) thirty cases were 
refitted with a new shade of cloth on their backgrounds, and with 
Upson board floor lining and end panels. The interior fittings of 
49 cases were repainted. A six-by-twelve foot floor case was built 
from salvaged material. The Tibetan temple bell was reinstalled 
on a new frame and placed in a separate case. Eleven Tibetan 
paintings were hung. In the north baleony of the second floor a 
sixteen-foot Chinese screen was installed to replace one which was 
removed and packed for shipping. 

At the entrance to the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World 
(Hall C) the case containing the new exhibit illustrating the ancestry 
of man was glazed and finished. In the east end of Hall F (Polynesian » 
and Mieronesian ethnology) a new wall case was provided for the 
installation of a large Marquesan feast bowl. 

For the Division of Photography a washing box, accommodating 
144 negatives, and two ten-drawer card-filing cabinets were made. 

On the fourth floor forty shelves and runners were provided for 
the steel cabinets used for storage of bones. Two five-by-twelve 
foot glass cases were fitted with shelves for storage of leg bones and 
others in frequent use by the taxidermists. In the taxidermy shop 
a zine-lined box for modeling clay was provided to take the place 
of stone jars formerly used. : 

Six corridors and twenty-one rooms on the third floor of the 
west half of the building were repainted, and three rooms were 
washed. 

A large amount of work was done on the exterior of the windows 
of the building. On the ground floor 101 window sills were scraped, 
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repaired, and repainted. On the first floor 218 were similarly treated. 
On the second floor, in courtways, there were installed 58 new sills 
with water bars bedded in cement, 27 new transoms, 25 new jambs 
the full length of frames, and 33 new jambs of lengths varying from 
one to five feet. One hundred and twenty large upper panes of glass 
were reset in new putty. Ninety-six entire frames were scraped, 
caulked and painted. 

On the roof a great amount of repair work was done, principally 
where seams had sprung. In three places at the east end where ice 
fell and punctured the rubberoid, allowing the insulation to get wet, 
repairs and replacements were made. 

Among the tasks performed by the foree under the supervision 
of the Chief Engineer were the following: All lighting fixtures in 
the exhibition halls were washed. Vacuum valves on all radiators 
were cleaned and adjusted. Combustion control apparatus was 
installed on the boilers, increasing the efficiency of the stokers. 
Forty buckets were made for the coal conveyor. The boilers were 
turbined and all brick work was repaired. The work of painting the 
boiler walls and ceiling was begun (aluminum paint is being applied 
to all iron work as a rust preventive). In the new Hall 12, devoted 
to exhibition of sculptures of domestic animals, thirty-eight wall 
lights and nineteen case lights were installed. To provide more 
effective lighting of the systematic bird exhibits in Hall 21 the lights 
were lowered five feet. In William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17) seven 
cases were equipped for concealed illumination of habitat groups 
of animals, and fourteen label reflectors were installed. 

During the months when heat was required, the Museum con- 
tinued, under its contract with the John G. Shedd Aquarium, to 
furnish steam from its plant to the aquarium. 

In the following pages are detailed reports on the year’s activities 
in each of the Departments and Divisions of the Museum: 





DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 


Three expeditions operated in the interest of the Department 
of Anthropology during 1934. One of these, jointly sponsored by 
Field Museum and the Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C., 
and led by Assistant Curator J. Eric Thompson, continued excava- 
tions at the Maya ruins of San José initiated by the Third Marshall 
Field Archaeological Expedition to British Honduras (1931). San 
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José is in the western part of British Honduras, near the Guatemalan 
frontier. The 1931 excavations revealed pottery of a non- -Maya 
ceramic tradition, but yielded no information as to its position in a 
definite ceramic sequence. The principal object of the 1954 Field 
Museum—Carnegie Institution Joint Archaeological Expedition was 
to unearth additional information that would definitely establsh 
this sequence, and perhaps shed light on the vexed question of the 
correlation of the Maya calendar with the Gregorian. 

So far as the ceramic sequence is concerned, the objective was 
attained, for the non-Maya pottery was found to occur during the 
latest ceramic period. However, time has not yet been available 
for an intensive study of the sherds to determine what light may 
thereby be thrown on the correlation question. Preliminary 
investigations of the sherds collected would indicate five periods. 

Among more spectacular finds was a unique ax, nearly ten inches 
long, the head and haft of which were chipped from a single block of 
obsidian. Associated with it was verdigris, all that remained of the 
first metal objects ever found under archaeological conditions in 
the southern Maya region. Both ax and copper remains had been 
deposited, apparently, during the last ceramic period. This period 
was also richest in trade pieces. 

The few stone buildings at San José had been erected in a late 
period. Exterior sides of walls were faced with well-cut stone blocks, 
whereas interior sides were covered with irregular blocks haphazardly 
placed, the rough surfaces hidden by liberal coatings of plaster. 

Many burials were uncovered, and in almost every case the 
skeleton was found lying on its side, in a flexed position, with head 
toward the south. 

A new site, known locally as Mun Diego, was discovered south- 
west of San José about four miles, as the crow flies, although the 
circuitous route that had to be followed by the expedition was nearly 
eleven miles long. Mun Diego, a somewhat larger site than San 
José, is equipped with a ball court, and around the various mounds 
several plain stelae were found. Unusually large is the city’s great 
plaza, flanked on all four sides by mounds. There are also three 

The expedition remained in the field from February to May. 
The share of the finds assigned to the Belize Estate and Produce 
Company, owners of the land on which the ruins are situated, was 
purchased for Field Museum by means of a special grant of $300 
generously provided by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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The Fourth Field Museum Archaeological Expedition to the 
Southwest, under the leadership of Assistant Curator Paul S. Martin 
(who has since become Acting Curator of the Department) con- 
tinued for fourteen weeks its archaeological investigations on the 
Lowry ruin in southwestern Colorado, about thirty-two miles north- 
west of Cortez, Montezuma County. As in the previous three years, 
the expedition was financed from the income of a fund donated by 
the late Julius and Augusta N. Rosenwald. The ruin was explored 
under a permit granted by the United States Department of the 
Interior. 

The excavations were greatly expedited through the aid given 
by the Montezuma County Emergency Relief Administration, which 
furnished six to ten men for a period of nine weeks. Special thanks 
are due to Mrs. Alice Van Diest, Director of Colorado State Relief, 
and to Mr. Harry E. Kauffman, Administrator of the Montezuma 
County Emergency Relief Administration, and his associates, for 
their helpful cooperation. 

With the force thus furnished, certain large excavations which 
had been deferred in previous years, were undertaken. The first 
digging was at the south end of the pueblo. It soon became apparent 
that this section was built late, and belongs to the period called 
“Mesa Verde,” designating a culture characterized by a certain kind 
of masonry, by small, low-ceilinged rooms, and by a polished pottery 
decorated with vegetable paint in designs typical of the Mesa Verde 
region. 

In this late addition eleven living rooms and one small kiva 
were excavated. The latter had been at one time a rectangular 
living room which later was converted into a crude ceremonial 
chamber, three sides of which were straight, and the fourth, curved. 
Then, in order to simulate a subterranean structure, an extra wall 
had been built about two feet from the south side, and the space 
thereby created was filled with earth. 

A large refuse heap underlay the floors and the walls of the late 
rooms and extended beyond the outer walls for some thirty feet. 
In this were found fourteen burials, four of them under walls. This 
cemetery is the first and only one positively belonging to Lowry 
pueblo proper. Burials unearthed by the expedition in other years 
lay 500 feet or more from the main building and very likely belonged 
to near-by remains of small, crude, early houses. 

Most of the summer was spent in excavating the Great Kiva, 
which lies approximately 300 feet east of the pueblo. When the 
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work was completed it was found that this large ceremonial structure 
was in some respects different from other Great Kivas which have 
been excavated. This kiva is forty-eight feet in diameter, has a 
stairway on the north side only, and is furnished with one low 
bench. A crude fire-pit, dug into the floor, 1s situated between the 
two south pillars. The kiva contains no sipapu; that is, the small 
hole usually found in the floor, through which spirits were believed 
to enter and through which priests talked to them. 

The roof pillars are of masonry, and stand thirty inches above 
the floor. All are the same height, and are level, smooth, and well 
finished on top; therefore, it seems evident that they never were 
built higher. Probably large upright poles stood on these pillar 
bases. Three pairs of niches were found in the outer wall, one above 
the other, on east, south, and west sides. A single niche was located 
in the northwest quadrant, making a total of seven. All were un- 
sealed and empty. 

A number of small beam (?) holes (from one to two inches In 
diameter) were discovered in the outside kiva wall. These were at 
varying heights, from eight to thirty inches above the banquette. 
In each, burned or rotten ends of poles were found. Their function 
‘s unknown. The vaults were crudely constructed, with earthen 
floors and some masonry. 

Two extensive secondary sections of masonry were found: one 
surrounding the two pillars and vault on the east side, and a similar 
one on the west. The purpose of these is unknown. The kiva 
floor, on east and west sides, is slightly higher than in the center, 
and the supplementary masonry may have as a retaining 
wall for east and west platforms. 

The arrangement of peripheral chambers at Lowry differs from 
that found in Great Kivas in New Mexico at Aztec and at Pueblo 
Bonito in Chaco Canyon, for instead of being surrounded by small 
rooms, there are only three peripheral chambers possessing masonry 
walls. A large aleove-chamber containing a fire-pit was discovered 
on the north side of the Great Kiva, The floor of this room is 
about eight feet above the kiva floor. Into this room the north door 
and stairway lead. Two more peripheral chambers were found, one 
on the east side and one on the west. These are built with low, 
fragile masonry walls and are smaller than the north alcove. 

It was surprising to find no continuous band of peripheral 
chambers surrounding this Great Kiva. To be certain that no 
mistake had been made, trenches were cut across the outer kiva rim. 
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Had there been any masonry walls there, they would have been 
discovered; however, none were located. 

But large pieces of charcoal were found in these trenches. Their 
presence suggested the possibility that a pole-and-brush structure 
had stood on the same level as the peripheral chambers. Therefore 
the trenches were widened, and the dirt banked up on the side 
of the extra-kiva rooms was removed. The expected evidence was 
found, and it now seems safe to say that the north, east, and west 
(and perhaps south, if it exists) peripheral chambers were joined 
by a series of rooms of jacal or pole-and-brush construction. 

A closer inspection of the north, east, and west chambers was 
made, and it was observed that the masonry walls were crudely built. 
In fact, in many places large slabs took the place of coursed masonry. 
Also, the walls of these chambers were fragile. Because of this, 
they probably never were carried very high. Moreover, postholes 
were found in the corners. It was then concluded that the walls had 
been built with masonry bases and wattle-and-daub upper portions. 

Heretofore, a block of four rooms in the center of the pueblo 
has been regarded as a nucleus of early Chaco construction. Investi- 
gations this season indicated that there was an earlier, more typical 
Chaco section. This is composed of walls of typical Chaco-like slab 
masonry, but, unfortunately, later dwellers tore out many walls and 
so modified this section that it is impossible to reconstruct the size 
or shape of the early building. The “Mesa Verde” people ingeniously 
bonded many of their walls to the Chaco ones in a manner that 
makes it often impossible to tell exactly where Chaco wall ends and 
Mesa Verde begins. 

With the help and guidance of Mr. Lawrence Roys, a structural 
engineer of Moline, Illinois, who has studied Maya construction, an 
intense survey and analysis of masonry was begun. Heretofore, 
archaeologists have called certain walls ‘Mesa Verde” or “Chaco,” 
but no criterion has existed for identifying many hybrid types. It 
is not certain that masonry can be classified so accurately as pottery, 
but some generalizations may be worked out. 

The Museum gratefully acknowledges the assistance rendered 
the expedition by Mr. Robert Burgh, cartographer of the United 
States National Park Service, who, at his own expense, surveyed 
and mapped Lowry ruin and the surrounding area; by Dr. Pierce 
Butler, of the University of Chicago, who lent his surveying instru- 
ments: and by Mr. Roys, who spent a month in making a detailed 
analysis of pueblo masonry. 
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The Field Museum Anthropological Expedition to the Near East, 
1934, sponsored by Trustee Marshall Field, began work in Iraq on 
April 2. Assistant Curator Henry Field, leader, was accompanied 
by Mr. Richard A. Martin, who was in charge of photography and 
zoological collecting. The expedition continued the somatological 
study of peoples of the Near East, begun by Mr. Field in 1925, 
and also collected ethnological, zoological, botanical, and geological 
specimens. 

The anthropological work included measuring and photographing 
representative series of important racial elements of the Iraq popula- 
tion. During four months approximately 2,500 individuals were 
observed anthropometrically. These included 300 Marsh Arabs, 
750 Kurds, 475 Shammar Beduins, 250 Assyrians, 175 Dulaim, 150 
Jews, 100 Mandaeans, 300 Yezidis, 50 Sleyb, and 80 Turcomans. 
Forty standard observations and measurements were taken on each 
individual. Frontal and profile photographs, and hair and blood 
samples were obtained wherever possible. Dr. Carl Rassam, of 
the Royal Hospital, Bagdad, contributed records of his measurements 
on 500 men, women, and children. ; 

Miss Winifred Smeaton, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, accompanied 
the expedition on its work in Iraq, joining the party at Bagdad about 
the middle of April and returning to Bagdad about July 15. Her 
work was the study of the women of each group. Her results 
should prove of scientific importance, as statistics on women have 
not been available from this area. 

In Iraq several specialists collected data for the expedition. 
Mrs. E. M. Drower, of Bagdad, made ethnological and linguistic 
studies of the Marsh Arabs; Mrs. Donald Clawson, of Beirut, made 
a special study of the teeth of the Kurds and Shammar Bed ins; 
Dr. Walter P. Kennedy, of the Royal College of Medicine, Bagdad, 
collected blood samples; Mr. Albert Meymourian, entomologist of 
the Rustam Agricultural Experimental Farm, collected insects in 
the Amara marshes; Mr. 8. Y. Showket, of Basra, acted as inter- 
preter and general assistant; Mr. Khedoory Muallim, whose services 
were lent by the Royal Hospital, Bagdad, collected birds in the 
Amara marshes: Mr. Yusuf Lazar, of Bagdad, collected plants in 
Iraq and Persia. 

The expedition received unusual cooperation from Iraq officials, 
as well as from many private individuals. Outstanding among the 
many persons who rendered valuable assistance are the Prime 
Minister, Ali Jaudet Beg; the Minister of the Interior, Sir Kinahan 
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Cornwallis; Mr. C. Grice, of the Ministry of the Interior; Major 
W. C. F. Wilson, adviser to the Iraq government at Mosul; the 
Air Vice-Marshal; the American Minister, Mr. Paul 8. Knabenshue: 
Squadron Leader A. R. M. Rickards, of the Royal Air Force; Dr. 
Walter P. Kennedy, of the Royal College of Medicine, Bagdad: 
Dr. T. H. MeLeod, of the Royal Hospital, Mosul; and the Mutte- 
sarifs of the Mosul, Kirkuk, Erbil, and Amara Liwas: 

_ Through the courtesy of Professor James H. Breasted, Dr. H. 
Frankfort, director of the Oriental Institute Expeditions of the 
University of Chicago, very kindly lent the expedition a motor- 
wagon for general use in Iraq; and Mr. Gabriel Malek also gave 
generous assistance to the expedition. 

A search was made for archaeological sites in the North Arabian 
desert, lying in Iraq, Transjordania and Syria. Flint implements 
collected on the surface prove the former existence of paleolithic 
and neolithic man in that region. The Iraq Petroleum Company 
invited the members of the expedition to use their pipe-line stations 
and cooperated in every possible way. 

In Kurdistan flint implements of upper paleolithic types were 
found in the gorges of Zakho, Aqra, Rowandiz, and Sulaimaniya, 
thus welding together a chain of evidence which proves that ancient 
man once roamed the territory between Kurdistan and the 

Kish was visited in order to ship to Chicago the antiquities left 
there by Mr. Louis Charles Watelin, late field director of the Field 
Museum—Oxford University Joint Expedition to Mesopotamia. The 
objects, contained in twenty-one cases, included many fine specimens 
belonging to the Sumerian, Babylonian, and Sasanian periods. 
There was also a series of human skulls. 

At the end of July, Messrs. Field and Martin, accompanied by 
Dr. Walter P. Kennedy and Mr. Yusuf Lazar, proceeded to Persia. 
The members of the expedition were guests of Dr. and Mrs. Erich 
Schmidt for four weeks at Rayy, near Teheran, during work in that 
vicinity. At Isfahan Mr. and Mrs. Myron B. Smith cooperated 
with the expedition, and accompanied it to Persepolis, where Pro- 
fessor Ernst Herzfeld, field director of the Oriental Institute Expedi- 
tion to Persia, cordially received the party. Anthropometric data 
were obtained on 50 Persians in the village of Kinareh, near Perse- 
polis; 100 Jews in Isfahan; 50 Persians in Yezd-i-Khast; and 35 
Persians at Rayy. Zoological, botanical, and geological specimens 
were also collected. Cordial cooperation was received from the Prime 
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Minister, the Minister of the Interior, the Chief of Police, the Governor 
of Isfahan, and the American Minister, Mr. William S. Hornibrook. 

On September 14, Messrs. Field and Martin entered the Union 
of Soviet Socialistic Republics at Baku on the Caspian Sea. At the 
request of the United States Department of State and Ambassador 
William C. Bullitt, the Soviet officials allowed free entry into the 
Soviet Union for all the expedition equipment. Traveling was 
greatly facilitated by VOKS (the Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries) and Intourist (the Soviet travel organi- 
zation), whose representatives rendered every possible assistance. 
In Baku the Academy of Sciences, the University of Azerbaijan, 
and the Neft Geological Museum were visited. The collections of 
the Georgian Museum in Tiflis were studied. With the assistance of 
VOKS fifty male Yezidis were measured in the Kurd Club. These 
observations will form valuable comparative material with the data 
obtained on the two groups of Yezidis studied in northern Iraq. 
Ordzhonikidze was reached by automobile over the Georgian Military 
Highway. The peoples of northern Ossetia in the Caucasus have 
been little studied from the standpoint of physical anthropology. 
Through the assistance of Mr. T. Demurow, local chairman of 
Northern Ossetian Education, anthropometric observations, measure- 
ments, and photographs of 100 men and 50 women were compiled, 
In addition, a staff of medical assistants was provided by the Soviet 
government to obtain specimens of blood, hair samples, weight, pulse, 
temperature, and hand pressure of these individuals. ‘The 10 blood 
samples were sent to Dr. Walter P. Kennedy, Royal Hospital, 
Bagdad, for study. 

Messrs. Field and Martin visited the various academies of 
science, museums, universities, and libraries in Rostov-on-Don, 
Kharkov, Kiev, Moscow, and Leningrad. During the five weeks 
spent in the Soviet Union they were able to study many museum 
collections, visit sixty-eight institutions of various kinds, and meet 
the leading Soviet anthropologists and archaeologists. Plans for 
exchanging scientific material and publications were discussed. 

Mr. Field returned to the Museum in December, preceded by 
Mr. Martin, who came back in November. 

Classifying the data and photographs of the expedition has 
already begun, and the zoological, botanical, and geological speci- 
mens have been distributed to the various Departments. 

News of the death of Mr. Louis Charles Watelin, late field director 
of the Field Museum—Oxford University Joint Expedition to Kish, 
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was received at the Museum with regret. Mr. Watelin died in 
July while on his way to Easter Island to examine newly discovered 
inscriptions. His death deprives Near Eastern archaeology of one 
of its foremost figures, and the Museum of a loyal friend and valuable 
scientific collaborator. Mr. Watelin had worked at Susa with de 
Morgan. His discoveries at Kish have thrown a flood of light on 
the ancient history of Mesopotamia. 

The Ortmbundu of Angola by Assistant Curator Wilfrid D. 
Hambly was published in July. This report covers a portion of the 
research of the Frederick H. Rawson—Field Museum Expedition to 
Africa, 1929-30. The manuscript of Mr. Hambly’s report on the 
same expedition’s work in Nigeria is now completed. 

Fourteen signed and thirty-three unsigned articles and brief 
items were contributed by the staff of the Department to Field 
Museum News during the year. The staff also supplied material 
for forty-four newspaper publicity stories during the same period. 

ACCESSIONS—ANTHROPOLOGY 

The number of accessions recorded during the year is forty-two. 
Of these, thirty are gifts, five result from expeditions, two are 
purchases, and five were obtained by exchange. The total number 
of objects received in these accessions is 17,538. 

The American Friends of China, Chicago, presented an imperial 
brush-holder made of Burmese padouk wood, with inlaid inscrip- 
tions and designs in ivory, jade, and semi-precious stones. This 
belonged to the Emperor K‘ien-lung and is dated A.D. 1756. 

From the National Museum of Copenhagen, Denmark, there 
were acquired 170 archaeological and ethnological objects of southern 
and eastern Greenland. These are localities from which the Museum 

ssessed but scanty material. The collection comprises 
fur and akin garments, bone and stone tools, fishing accessories, 
and toys. This material is especially valuable because it is now 
difficult to obtain such specimens from that region. In exchange 
for it, Field Museum sent ten archaeological objects from France, 
and eight from Mexico, and thirty-six ethnological objects from the 

The collections made by Assistant Curator J. Eric Thompson, 
as leader of the Field ‘Museum-Carnegie Institution Joint Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to British Honduras, contain 6,199 archaeological 
objects cathered at the site of San José in the northern part of the 
Cayo district of British Honduras. This large and important 
collection consists of pottery vessels, pottery whistles and figurines, 
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potsherds, stone knives and spearheads, jade ornaments, two mirrors, 
one pearl, and a monolithic ax of obsidian. 

The Fourth Field Museum Archaeological Expedition to the 
Southwest, under the leadership of Assistant Curator Paul S. Martin, 
obtained more than 3,600 archaeological objects from the Lowry 
ruin, near Ackmen, Colorado. This collection comprises pottery, 
potsherds, human skeletons, arrowheads, bone awls, and butts of 
roof beams, from which it is hoped dates may be obtained. One 
hundred and twenty-eight negatives were exposed. 

Some of the roof logs obtained from Lowry ruin in 1932 and 
1922 were sent for examination and possible dating to Dr. Emil 
W. Haury, Assistant Director, Gila Pueblo museum, Globe, Arizona. 
Dr. Haury assigned approximate cutting dates of A.D. 950 to two 
roof logs, and exact cutting dates of A.D. 1106 to two others. 
The figure A.D. 950 is only approximate because the outer rings 
from the logs in question are missing. Other roof beams were 
forwarded for study to Mr. W. 5S. Stallings, Jr., Dendrologist, 
Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, New Mexico, who reports 
that he has ascertained seven dates. Five of these were obtained 
from roof beams of one room and indicate that these logs were 
cut in A.D. 1090. Two other logs which served as door lintels are 
dated A.D. 1103. 

Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to Dr. Haury and Mr. 
Stallings for dating these log samples from Lowry ruin; and to 
Mr. Harold 8. Gladwin, Director of Gila Pueblo museum, and Mr. 
Jesse L. Nusbaum, Director of the Laboratory of Anthropology, for 
placing the facilities of their respective institutions at the disposal 
of Field Museum. 

The Field Museum Near East Expedition, 1934, sponsored by 
Trustee Marshall Field, and led by Assistant Curator Henry Field, 
brought back for the Department of Anthropology anthropometric 
data on 2,500 individuals; 5,000 photographs of racial types; 300 
specimens of blood; 300 teeth smears; 800 hair samples; 500 flint 
implements of paleolithic and neolithic types from the North Arabian 
desert, Kurdistan, and Persia; Himyaritic inscriptions on ten basalt 
blocks from Transjordania; and two fragments of twelfth century 
Mohammedan vessels with unusual decorations. For other Depart- 
ments this expedition collected 1,000 animals preserved in formalin, 
750 insects, 40 birds and mammals, and 1,500 plants. 

By exchange with Gila Pueblo museum, Globe, Arizona, Field 
Museum acquired thirty pieces of pottery from various ruins in New 
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Mexico and Arizona. This collection is especially valuable because 
it contains southwestern types which the Museum lacked. Note- 
worthy are seven pottery bowls from the Mimbres valley, a locality 
in New Mexico in which realistic art reached a high development. 
Likewise of interest are four pottery dishes from southern Arizona, 
the region in which flourished the famed Hohokam culture. In 
return for this material, Field Museum sent seventeen South 
American archaeological objects. 

The Museum's South Pacific collections were enriched by a 
valuable gift from Mr. Templeton Crocker, of San Francisco, of 
835 ethnographical objects, nine phonograph records, and 325 
photographs. This was the more welcome as the major portion 
consisted of representative collections from the little-known islands 
of Anuda, Rennell, and Bellona, previously unrepresented in the 
Museum. There were also many objects from other islands, including 
a large, finely carved Marquesan bowl, ornamented mats from Puka 
Puka, and various objects from Samoa, Sikaiana, the eastern Solo- 
mons, and the Santa Cruz group. 

Through an exchange with the Mexican National Museum of 
Archaeology, History and Ethnography it was possible to fill a 
number of gaps in the Museum’s collections from Mexico. The 
most spectacular object thus acquired was a model of the very 
ornate Pyramid of Quetzalcoatl at San Juan Teotihuacan, Mexico. 
This, like the previously acquired models of a palace at Mitla and 
a pyramid at Uaxactun, is valuable in illustrating the architectural 
achievements of the aboriginal civilizations in Latin America. The 
new model measures more than six feet in length. 

Among other objects acquired through this exchange were three 
fine funerary urns decorated with large seated deities in relief, 
belonging to the Zapotecan culture of Oaxaca, Mexico; a representa- 
tive collection of Zapotecan pottery figurines; and several Maya 
pottery figurines from the island of Jaina, off the coast of Mexico. 
To the Mexican museum there were sent from Field Museum, in 
this exchange, seventeen archaeological objects of the southwestern 
United States, 104 European archaeological objects, and fifty-four 
from South America. 

An important gift was received from Mr. Harry T. Getty and 
Dr. A. E. Douglass, both of the University of Arizona, at Tucson. 
This collection consists of twenty polished cross sections of wooden 
beams from various dated Southwestern ruins; a tubular borer, such 
as is used by dendrologists in obtaining small wood samples from 
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timbers still in situ; eleven photographs, and four charts. Some 
of the cross sections were presented jointly by Dr. Douglass and 
the National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. This acquisi- 
tion made possible an exhibit explaining the method used to obtain 
dates for prehistoric buildings in the Southwest. 

In memory of their mother, Mrs. Blanche R. Mandel, Messrs. 
Fred L. Mandel, Jr., and Leon Mandel, of Chicago, presented 
fourteen choice Lamaist paintings dating from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

Miss Grace Brewster Cross, of Chicago, gave the Museum five 
valuable specimens from Hawaii: two headbands, one of feathers 
and one of shell; two strings of seed beads; and one string of crabs’- 
eyes. 

From Mr. T. Ito, of Chicago, the Museum received a Japanese 
reproduction (1807) of a series of Chinese wood-engravings illus- 
trating agriculture and sericulture, in exchange for a Chinese painting 
on glass. 

In exchange for a lapis-lazuli cylinder seal from Kish, Mr. 
Fahim Kouchakji, of New York, sent the Museum a most beautiful 
and rare Syrian glass pitcher of the fourth century A.p. It is 
hexagonal in shape, and the glass is an opaque blue-black. 

From Mr. Hubert Beddoes, of Chicago, the Museum received 
a gift of a very valuable folio album containing 134 large and most 
unusual photographs taken during the years from 1873 to 1876 in 
China, Japan, and Java. 

Eleven more sculptures in bronze, the work of Miss Malvina 
Hoffman, were received, and installed in Chauncey Keep Memorial 
Hall (Hall of the Races of Mankind). 

From the estate of the late Edward E. Ayer, Benefactor, former 
Trustee, and first President of the Museum, and the late Mrs. Ayer, 
eighteen Navaho blankets were received. 

Professor Rowland Rathbun, of Chicago, presented the Museum 
with twenty-three of his carefully sketched and valuable drawings 
of Sasanian stucco-work taken from the frescoes of fifth century 
A.D. Sasanian buildings. 

Two large aerial photographs of the Hopewell Mounds, Ohio, 
were presented by Captain Dache M. Reeves, of the United States 
Air Corps at Dayton, Ohio. These mounds were excavated in 1891— 
92 and the valuable archaeological material was later acquired by 
Field Museum. It is interesting to have an aerial view of mounds 
which were investigated some forty years ago. 
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Mrs. Frank 8. Johnson, of Pasadena, California, daughter of the 
late Edward E. Ayer, presented a beautiful mandarin coat from China. 

An interesting figure of the god Vishnu riding on the mythical 
ird Garuda was given by Mr. Allyn D. Warren, of Chicago. This 
gift shows the fine wood-carving art of the modern Balinese. 

From the Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition to 
Mesopotamia twenty-one cases of Sumerian, Babylonian, and 
Sasanian objects excavated at Kish, Iraq, were received. 

The African ethnological collections have been enriched by the 
addition of twenty-eight west African objects which are the gift 
of Mrs. Rudyerd Boulton, of Chicago. The objects are of particular 
value because they form a unit representing the musical skill of 
west African Negroes. Instruments of percussion, wind instruments, 
and those played by strings are all represented. A human firure, 
carved in wood, from Dahomey, is of especial value because such 
objects, associated with religious beliefs and practices, are difficult 
to obtain. 

CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—ANTHROPOLOGY 

Of the forty-two accessions received during the year, thirty have 
been entered. Seven accessions of previous years have also been 
entered. 

Cataloguing has been continued as usual, the number of catalogue 
cards prepared during the year totaling 4,082. The total number of 
catalogue cards entered from the opening of the first inventory 
volume is 211,407. 

The catalogue cards prepared are distributed as follows: archae- 
ology and ethnology of North America, 1,771; archaeology and 
ethnology of Central and South America, 750; archaeology and eth- 
nology of China, Tibet, and Japan, 126; ethnology of Africa, 24- 
ethnology of Melanesia, 858; ethnology of India, 489- ethnology of 
the Near East, 2; ethnology of Polynesia, 5; ethnology of Australia, 
1; ethnology of Dutch East Indies, 1; ethnology of Europe, 1: 
physical anthropology, 4. Most of these cards have been entered 
in the inventory volumes, which number fifty-seven. 

A total of 9,117 labels for use in exhibition cases was supplied 
by the Division of Printing. These labels are distributed among the’ 
collections as follows: Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall, 682; Indians 
of California, 18; Southwestern United States, 72: Central America, 
762; South America, 1,477; China and Tibet, 3,485; Melanesia, 
464; Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World, 6; Africa, 2,016; Malay 
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Archipelago, 102; and 33 hall labels. ‘The Division of Printing also sup- 
plied 75 case numbers, 1,140 catalogue cards, and 5,500 index cards. 
The number of photographs mounted in albums is 1,026. Five 
new albums were opened. To the label file 1,289 cards were added. 
Assistant Curator Albert B. Lewis is preparing an index of material 
which is on exhibition in Joseph N. Field Hall (Hall A). 

Assistant Curator Wilfrid D. Hambly devoted much time to 
classifying photographs secured by Miss Malvina Hoffman while 
fulfilling her commission to sculpture representative types of races. 

INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—ANTHROPOLOGY 

The department has continued its work of installing new collec- 
tions and of modernizing the older exhibits. Many old-style black 
labels have been replaced with shorter, more interesting statements 
printed on buff cards in black type. Ninety-seven cases were in- 
stalled during the year. 

In Stanley Field Hall a case of attractive scarfs such as are 
worn by all castes of Hindu women; a case of Peruvian textiles; and 
a case of rare and decorative lacquered wooden vessels from Peru 
have been placed on exhibition. 

During the year, eleven more sculptures in bronze, the work of 
Miss Malvina Hoffman, have been added to Chauncey Keep 
Memorial Hall (Hall 3). These additions comprise heads or busts 
of a Berber, an Alpine Austrian, a Zulu woman, a Turk, a Toda, 
a Pueblo woman, a Jicarilla Apache, a Carib, a Korean, a Bontoc 
Igorot, and a life-size figure of a Navaho. 

Assistant Curator Henry Field installed, also in Chauncey Keep 
Hall, seven cases of exhibits in physical anthropology. These show 
physical characters of various races; differences in hair forms; types 
of deformation and tattooing practised by various peoples; trepan- 
ning as practised by primitive peoples, and endocranial casts of 
various races and mammals; casts of hands and feet of different 
races; skeletons of anthropoid apes and man (for comparative 
purposes); and skeletons of the principal human races. The ten 
skeletons used were prepared by Assistant Curator Edmond N. 
Gueret, osteologist in the Department of Zoology. 

An exhibit illustrating the Douglass method of dating prehistoric 
buildings of the Southwest by means of a tree-ring chronology was 
‘nstalled in Hall 7 by Assistant Curator Martin. This exhibit is of 
particular interest to many people because it shows how the tree- 
ring calendar was built up and how an ancient wooden roof beam is 
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actually dated. The specimens and photographs used in this installa- 
tion were prepared by Mr. Harry T. Getty, and were jointly pre- 
sented by Mr. Getty and Dr. A. E. Douglass, both of the University 
of ecm. Tucson. 
ganization of Halls 8 and 9 was continued during the 
year caida the direction of Assistant Curator Thompson. Twelve 
eases of archaeological and ethnological material were placed on 
exhibition. Many of the objects, including pottery, textiles, and 
stone-work, had never before been displayed. Included is a case in 
Hall 8 of archaeological material obtained from the San José ruin 
in British Honduras, by the Field Museum-—Carnegie Institution 
sant eis 1934. 
einstallation of Hall 32, devoted to the ethnology of China 
and Tibet, proceeded with remarkable celerity. Forty-four cases 
were installed. These comprise sacred objects from a Lama temple, 
armor and weapons, women’s costumes, masks used in Tibetan 
mystery plays, utensils and food, musical instruments, basketry, 
images, wood-carvings, afd a temple bell from Tibet; and theatrical 
costumes, baskets, textiles, palace curtains, Imperial costumes, 
Manchu dresses, armor, rugs, embroidery, printing and writing 
materials, tableware, musical instruments, and jewelry from China. 
At the north end of the hall, a group of nine painted, wooden panels 
showing the genealogy of the Pan-Chen lamas, and two portraits 
in oil, have been hung. 

During the greater part of the year the work in Hall 32 was car- 
ried on under the personal supervision of Dr. Berthold Laufer, Curator 
of Anthropology. Since his death in September, the installation of 
this hall has been ably continued by Assistant Curator Thompson, in 
accordance with plans and notes which Dr. Laufer had prepared. 

The passing of Dr. Laufer was a severe blow to his associates in 
the Department, of which he had been Curator since 1915, and in 
which he had worked in other capacities since 1907. While his 
scholarship achieved its summit in his researches in the realm of 
Oriental subjects, his brilliant mind encompassed vast knowledge 
of all branches of anthropology, and his keen, helpful suggestions 
were always appreciated by the younger men working with him. 
His staff held him in highest: esteem and respect for the genius he 
displayed in his science, and beyond that, there was a strong bond 
of affection between him and his assistants. 

In Joseph N. Field Hall (Hall A) twelve cases were reinstalled 
(some new objects being added), and two cases of entirely new 
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material were installed. This completes the rearrangement of the 
hall. One new case contains a representative collection from Rennell 
and Bellona Islands, including arrows and spears with sharp slender 
points of human bone, finely carved clubs, baskets, bags, mats, 
pillows, clothing, ornaments of various kinds, and some remarkable 
heavy wooden shark hooks. The other new case contains material 
from the Santa Cruz group, including the outlying island of Anuda. 
Of special interest are tortoise-shell ornaments and a loom on which 
ornamented bags and mats were woven. 

In some of the reinstalled cases is shown material from the 
Admiralty Islands, including coiled baskets and oil vessels, finely 
carved wooden bowls, ornamented wooden beds, and large signal 
drums. Other reinstalled cases contain New Guinea material such 
as carved figures representing human beings, masks, ornamented 
canoe prows, and drums, beautifully decorated earthen bowls and 
pots, ornamented wooden bowls, a house ladder, carved wooden 
pillows, a drying box, and various other household objects. 

An exhibit called The Ancestry of Man was installed at the 
entrance to the Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World (Hall C) 
by Mr. Bryan Patterson, Assistant in Paleontology. This exhibit, 
based on data obtained from Dr. W. K. Gregory, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, is designed to show the 
relation of mankind to other primates, and particularly the inter-rela- 
tionships of the various living and extinct races of the human family. 

Seventeen newly installed cases of African ethnological material 
have been placed in Halls D and E. Most of the objects shown in 
these were collected by Assistant Curator Wilfrid D. Hambly, as 
leader of the Frederick H. Rawson—Field Museum Ethnological 
Expedition to West Africa (1929-30). Hall D now contains objects 
from west and central Africa only. The collection from Cameroon. 
still occupies most of the north side of the hall, and several cases 
displaying leather goods, weaving, pottery, and metal work have 
been added. On thesouth side of Hall D, four cases showing weapons 
and raffia weaving from the Congo region, and six cases illustrating 
the arts, handicrafts, occupations, and magical rites of the tribes of 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa) have been installed. 

Near the middle of Hall E, two cases of material from the Kabyles 
and Tuareg of north Africa have been placed on exhibition. Blankets 
and clothing woven by Kabyle women are the gift of Mr. Homer E. 
Sargent, of Pasadena, California. The Kabyle jewelry was presented 
by Miss Barbara Neff, of Chicago. Several musical instruments of 
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a north African type were the gift of Mr. H. G. Moore, of Peoria, 
Illinois. The west end of Hall F is now occupied by cases of material 
from south and northeast Africa, including Somaliland. Many 
of the exhibits from Somaliland and Kenya were collected by 
the late Carl E. Akeley about thirty years ago. Bushman material, 
including some exceptionally fine necklaces and girdles of ostrich 
eggshell beads (collected by Mr. Arthur §&. Vernay, of New 
York, while leading the Vernay—Lang Kalahari Expedition of 1930) 
have been installed. 

In alcove Al two eases showing wood-carving and basketry from 
Nigeria have been installed. Reorganization of Halls D and E and 
Alcove Al was directed by Assistant Curator Hambly. 

Plans for Hall K (Japan, Korea, Siberia, and India) are being 
prepared. Assistant Curator Lewis has started sorting the East 
Indian material in storage, and two cases of Singhalese masks have 
been installed and await placement in the hall. 

Much work, which could not ordinarily have been done because 
of lack of time by the regular Department staff, has been accom- 
plished by workers assigned by the Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission. These men and women have mounted and labeled some 
6,000 photographs; made important subject indexes; typed 2,500 
index and catalogue cards; washed and catalogued 9,000 potsherds, 
and mounted 4,000 of them; repaired and mounted 800 Peruvian 
textiles on linen; typed many pages of field notes; and performed 
general clerical work with neatness and dispatch. From one to 
eleven relief workers have served in the Department for periods of 
varying length during the greater part of the year. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

The Department of Botany conducted no expeditions during 
1934, However, Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride continued his 
work in Europe, described in the Reports of 1929 to 1933 inclusive, 
of photographing type specimens of tropical American plants pre- 
served in European herbaria. This project is still supported in part 
by a balance of funds furnished some years ago by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. About 2,000 new negatives were made and forwarded 
to the Museum, making the total now on file more than 28,000, 
representing almost as many plants, principally South American 
species. 
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The work in 1934 was conducted in the DeCandolle and Delessert 
herbaria of the Conservatory and Botanic Garden of Geneva. These 
well-known collections are so rich in type material that it was not 
possible during the year to complete the photography of their types. 
Mr. Macbride was aided most courteously by the director of the 
Geneva institution, Dr. B. P. Georges Hochreutiner, who provided 
every facility for successful prosecution of the task. Mr. Macbride 
returned to the United States on vacation in September, but is 
expected to sail for Europe early in 1935 to resume the work. 

As additions to the Herbarium of prints of type specimens have 
continued, their great value for purposes of study and determination 
has become constantly more apparent. That they are invaluable 
for critical work upon the classification of tropical American plants 
is evident to all systematic botanists, many of whom have had occa- 
sion to study them. Prints from the type negatives are made 
available by Field Museum to botanists generally in the United 
States and other countries at the mere cost of production. During 
1934 two American institutions purchased 1,609 prints from these 
negatives. 

Partly as a result of this work, Dr. Charles Baehni, of the Botanic 
Garden of Geneva, came to Chicago in August, 1934, to spend 
approximately a year at Field Museum. His visit, at the invitation 
of the Museum, will enable this institution to make some definite 
return for the valuable material received in exchange from the 
Geneva herbaria, and for the many courtesies extended by Dr. 
Hochreutiner. Dr. Baehni is engaged in study of the Museum's 
herbarium material of certain groups of plants in which he is 
interested. 

From the Field Museum Anthropological Expedition to the Near 
East, 1934, led by Assistant Curator Henry Field of the Department 
of Anthropology, there was received a collection of approximately 
8,500 herbarium specimens of plants. These were obtained chiefly 
in Persia and Iraq. As these regions were previously almost without 
representation in the Museum Herbarium, this material will be 
exceptionally useful. Included are many duplicate specimens to 
be used for exchange purposes. 

Throughout the year the Herbarium has been in constant use 
by members of the staff of the Department of Botany. It has been 
consulted also by a large number of visiting students from various 
parts of the United States and from several foreign countries. The 
Herbarium of Field Museum is the largest one west of the city of 
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Washington, D.C., and it is consulted especially by botanists of the 
numerous large universities within a few hundred miles of Chicago. 

The preparation and determination of the extensive plant collec- 
tions received during the year have fully oceupied the time of the 
Herbarium staff. Through the employment during the year of a 
number of workers furnished by the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission, and, in the early months, of federal Civil Works Service 
assignees, it was possible to perform a large amount of clerical and 
other work that otherwise could not have been undertaken. Most 
important, it has been possible to mount and add to the Herbarium 
more than 60,000 sheets of specimens, an exceptionally high number 
in a single year for any herbarium in the world. Many collections 
of plants that had remained for years in storage were mounted during 
1934, and it is expected that if similar assistance is continued, it 
will be possible to add to the Herbarium during the coming year 
all the stored collections, some of them of great scientific value. 

There were submitted to the Herbarium for study and determina- 
tion 190 lots of plants, comprising 13,285 specimens. Of these, 64 
lots, consisting of 4,354 specimens, were named and returned to 
the senders, while 126 lots, amounting to 8,931 specimens, were 
retained by the Museum. In addition, there were determined, but 
not preserved for the collections, many plants from the Chicago 
region and elsewhere, brought to the Museum by visitors, teachers, 
and students, or forwarded by mail. Also, there were answered 
many inquiries by mail and telephone, requiring diverse information 
upon botanical subjects. 

Through the courtesy of the Department of Botany of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Assistant Curator Llewelyn Williams was afforded 
special facilities for the study of the woods of the family Caryo- 
earaceae. This is a small group of tropical trees native in Central 
and South America, upon which he is engaged in research. 

Associate Curator Paul C. Standley published eleven papers 
based more or less directly upon the Herbarium collections, several 
of them, dealing with American trees, in Tropical Woods. His most 
important publication consisted of 142 pages of descriptions of 
Rubiaceae, published in North American Flora, in continuation of 
former parts of the flora treating of the same family. He prepared 
also a leaflet, Common Weeds, issued by Field Museum as No. 17 
of the Botanical Series of Leaflets. Assistant Curator J. Francis 
Macbride published in Candollea, issued by the Conservatory and 
Botanic Garden of Geneva, a paper of 57 pages devoted chiefly 
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to descriptions of new Peruvian plants, principally those obtained 
by the various Marshall Field Expeditions to Peru. 

A guide book to the collection of North American trees exhibited 
in Charles F. Millspaugh Hall (Hall 26), was issued during the year. 
This publication was prepared by Professor Samuel J. Record, 
the Museum's Research Associate in Wood Technology, and Pro- 
fessor of Forest Products at Yale University School of Forestry. 
The text covers the same ground as the descriptive labels written 
by Professor Record for the woods displayed in this hall. Each 
of the eighty-four species included is described concisely as to 
appearance of the tree, botanical characters, geographic distribution, 
and characteristics and uses of its wood. Apart from its reference 
to the Museum’s collection, this booklet, entitled North American 
Trees, with its numerous illustrations, constitutes a useful and 
instructive guide serviceable to all interested in our native trees 
and their woods. 

Members of the Department staff prepared for Tropical Woods 
many abstracts and reviews of current literature relating to tropical 
trees and shrubs, and contributed twelve signed articles and twenty 
other items to Field Museum News. Twenty-four newspaper articles 
resulted from data supplied by the Department. 

ACCESSIONS—BOTANY 

During 1934 the Department of Botany received 226 accessions, 
consisting of 34,714 specimens. Thus, while the number of accessions 
is slightly smaller, the number of specimens is substantially larger 
than in 1933. The accessions comprised specimens for the Her- 
barium, for the exhibits, and for the wood and economic collections. 
Of the total number 6,655 were gifts, 8,182 were received through 
exchange, 14,858 were derived from Museum expeditions, 1,676 
were purchased, and the rest obtained from miscellaneous sources. 

Of the Department's total receipts of 34,714 specimens, those 
for the Herbarium amounted to 33,756 items—plant specimens, 
photographic prints, and negatives. The Herbarium has received 
an unusually large amount of particularly valuable material through 
gifts and exchanges. Among these may be selected for special 
mention 140 specimens of tropical American Rubiaceae, received 
in exchange from the Conservatory and Botanic Garden of Geneva, 
through the courtesy of the director, Dr. B. P. Georges Hochreutiner. 
These consisted chiefly of duplicate types or otherwise authentic 
material of historical importance. Another valuable sending, like- 
wise in exchange, consisted of 270 specimens from the Botanic 
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Garden of Madrid. The majority of these were Peruvian plants, 
collected by Ruiz and Pavén, the famous Spanish botanists who 
were the first collectors in Peru, about 150 years ago. Most of the 
specimens represent species named by those authors. The remainder 
of the Madrid sending consists of plants obtained almost as long 
ago in Colombia by the famous botanist Mutis. 

Among important gifts of herbarium specimens during 1934 
may be mentioned the following: 2,702 plants of New Mexico, 
presented by the collector, Rev. Brother G. Arséne, of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; 88 sheets of plants of the Mississippi Valley, given 
by Mr. Hermann C. Benke, of Chicago; 178 specimens from Bolivia, 
presented by Professor Martin Cardénas of Potosi, Bolivia, who 
has been engaged in making collections in the military zones of the 
Chaco region; 348 Colombian plants, presented by Rev. Brother 
Elias, of Barranquilla, Colombia; 68 Yucatan plants, from Dr. 
Roman 8. Flores of Progreso, Mexico, who accompanied his material 
with vernacular names and notes that greatly enhance their scien- 
tific value; 366 plants from Brazil and Amazonian Peru, collected 
by Mrs. Ynes Mexia, of San Francisco: 223 specimens from the 
State of Sinaloa, Mexico, presented by Mr. Jesds CG. Ortega, of 
Mazatlan, Mexico; 160 Mexican plants presented by the veteran 
collector, Dr. C. A. Purpus, of Zacuapan, Veracruz, Mexico; 250 
specimens of rare plants of British Honduras, many of them new 
species, collected by Mr. William A. Schipp, of Stann Creek, British 
Honduras; 411 specimens, chiefly Compositae from the Hawaiian 
Islands, presented by Dr. Earl E. Sherff, of Chicago: 344 plants 
from Barro Colorado Island, Canal Zone, contributed by Mr. James 
Zetek, of Balboa, Canal Zone; and an exceptionally valuable lot 
of 568 plants, chiefly trees of South America, presented by the 
School of Forestry of Yale University, through the courtesy of 
Professor Samuel J. Record. 

Many of the most desirable contributions have been acquired 
in return for determination of the specimens. Especially noteworthy 
is a lot of 1,385 plants of Guatemala, British Honduras, and Mexico, 
sent for determination by Professor H. H. Bartlett, of the Depart- 
ment of Botany of the University of Michigan. Most of these were 
collected by Mr. C. L. Lundell, and they form a highly important 
addition to the Museum’s already large representation of the flora 
of the Yucatan Peninsula. 

Besides the collections specifically mentioned above, the Museum 
received through gifts and exchange much other valuable herbarium 
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material from tropical America, the United States, Asia, and other 
regions of the earth. Details will be found in the List of Accessions 
for the year (p. 238 of this Report). 

While under existing financial conditions it has not been possible 
for the Museum to purchase many of the desirable series of tropical 
plants offered, there were purchased 1,675 specimens, chiefly from 
Brazil and Peru. 

From the previously mentioned negatives of type specimens of 
tropical American plants made in European herbaria by Assistant 
Curator Macbride, there were added to the Herbarium about 3,400 
prints, most of which represent species not previously available for 
comparison. 3 

Of economic plant material, including woods, there were received 
in 1934 from scientific and commercial institutions, expeditions, and 
from individuals, as gifts or in exchange, 1,001 specimens. A few 
of these accessions deserve special mention. An extensive collec- 
tion of the economic plant products of Persia, Syria, and Iraq were 
gathered by the Field Museum Anthropological Expedition to the 
Near East. 

A small collection of rare vegetable waxes was received as a gift 
from 5S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., of Racine, Wisconsin. Included 
are sugar cane wax, tea wax, coffee wax, rose, orange blossom, and 
mimosa wax. These will form an interesting addition to the exhibit 
of waxes of vegetable origin displayed in Hall 238. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. T. H. Kearney and Mr. C. J. King, 
of the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D.C., 
the Museum received two fine specimens of cotton plants typical 
of upland and lowland cotton grown at the United States Field 
Station at Sacaton, Arizona. 

To the collections of domestic and foreign woods there were 
added 325 numbers. Some of these were accessioned for exhibition 
purposes, but the majority are to augment the reference collection. 

In continuation of contributions made in previous years, Yale 
University School of Forestry, through the courtesy of Professor 
Samuel J. Record, contributed 131 specimens of woods, mostly from 
Central and South America. Through the cooperation of the same 
institution the Museum received 105 samples of woods collected in 
Canton and Hainan Islands by Professor F. A. McClure, of the 
Department of Biology, Lingnan University, Canton, South China. 

From the Forest Economist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun, India, there was received a set of hand samples, comprising 
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thirty species, collected in northern India. Professor Walter W. 
Tupper, of the Department of Botany, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, furnished several microscopic slides of tropical 
woods for study purposes. 

For the exhibit of osage orange installed in Charles F. Millspaugh 
Hall (Hall 26) Mr. Hermann C. Benke, of Chicago, donated several 
negatives and prints of the tree in summer and winter condition: 
the Von Platen-Fox Company, of Iron Mountain, -Michigan, 
furnished a board of tamarack; and Mr. 0. G. Moore of Brownsboro, 
Alabama, donated a sample of chittam wood. For use in conjunction 
with the exhibits of American woods the Museum obtained, through 
the efforts of Professor Emanuel Fritz, of the University of California 
at Berkeley, California, cone-bearing branches of several Pacific 
Coast species, viz. redwood, incense cedar, western red cedar, Port 
Orford cedar and Monterey cypress. 

Through the generosity of Mr. W. E. Bletsch, of Highland Park, 
an Associate Member of the Museum, the services of several men 
were furnished for cutting a large number of North American woods 
into hand specimens of a size suitable for distribution among scientific 
institutions and forestry schools. These woods were not needed for 
exhibition purposes, and had been kept in storage for a number of 
years. 

The Department distributed through exchanges 1,038 herbarium 
specimens and photographs to fifteen institutions and individuals 
in North and South America, Europe, India, and Australia. Thirty- 
six lots of plants were lent for study to various institutions, and 
sixty-four lots were received on loan, for study or determination. 


CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—BOTANY 
During 1934 the permanent study collections of the Herbarium 
have been increased by 61,379 sheets of plants and photographs, 
besides several thousand sheets bearing original printed or type- 
written descriptions of new species, or other published matter useful 
for study purposes. The total number of mounted specimens now 
in the Herbarium is 735,237. During the year there were removed 
from the Herbarium 47 duplicate specimens. 
The collections of woods and economic plant material were 
Increased by 1,001 items. 
With the assistance obtained from the workers furnished by the 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission and the federal Civil Works 
Service, much of the reference and duplicate economic material, 
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including woods, was overhauled, and rearranged for more orderly 
and economical storage. Typewritten labels were provided for 
thousands of such specimens placed in storage, as well as for the 
material accessioned. About 9,000 cards for the index files were 
also prepared for the economic reference collections. The albums 
of photographs which constitute the Department's key to the 
botanical subjects in the Museum collection of negatives, were 
brought up to date with numerous additions, and many of the old 
volumes were reclassified and indexed. 

From the Division of Printing the Department received a large 
quantity of buff labels for new exhibits, as well as for replacement 
of a large proportion of the black labels which are being eliminated 
as rapidly as possible from the exhibition halls. 

In continuation of the index of new species of American plants 
there were added to the Museum’s file 4,914 cards received from 
the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University. 

INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—BOTANY 

Various additions were made to the exhibits in the Hall of Plant 
Life (Hall 29) during the year. One resulted from the receipt of a 
fine Heliconta from Mexico, obtained near Veracruz by the well- 
known botanical collector, Dr. C. A. Purpus, and subsequently 
grown in the conservatory at Garfield Park. At maturity it was 
sent by Mr. August Koch, chief florist of the conservatory, to the 
Museum for determination. It proved to be a new, undescribed, 
exceptionally handsome species of this tropical genus, which con- 
stitutes the American branch of the otherwise Old World banana 
family. In honor of the capable horticulturist under whose direction 
Garfield Park Conservatory has become one of the finest institutions 
of its kind in the United States, the new plant was named Heliconia 
Kochiana. A reproduction of the plant was prepared for the exhibits 
and placed in the case devoted to the banana family near the north 
end of Hall 29, while the dried remains of the original have been 
placed with the numerous other type specimens of tropical American 
plants in the Herbarium. 

A branch of the jujube tree, an Asiatic buckthorn which produces 
one of the important fruits of northern India and China, was received 
through the courtesy of Professor Guy L. Philp, of the University 
of California at Davis, California. Reproduced for the exhibits, 
this fruiting branch illustrates the botanical characters of the 
family to which it belongs, and serves as an example of a notable 
Old World fruit tree which, despite its having been in cultivation 
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for thousands of years over an area extending from China and India 
to the south of Europe, still remains almost unknown in the United 
States. It has been installed together with other material of the 
buckthorn family, which thus becomes represented for the first time 
in the Hall of Plant Life. 

To the exhibit devoted to the soapberry family has been added 
a reproduction of the Amazonian guarané plant, a luxurious tropical 
vine cultivated in a few localities for its small scarlet, chestnut-like 
fruits. These, or rather their shiny black seeds, are the source of 
the stimulating beverage known to the Amazon Indians as guarand, 
now extensively used in the manufacture of a carbonated kola-like 
beverage. The material for this interesting item was obtained by 
the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition to the Amazon in 1929, 
as was that for another addition made to the exhibits this year— 
a fruiting branch of lucuma, reproduced for the exhibits and installed 
with the sapote family to which it belongs. 

The jaboticaba, another fruit, tropical to semitropical in range, 
but of a very different character, is represented in another new 
exhibit added to the case devoted to the myrtle family. It comes 
from southeastern Brazil. Grape-like in appearance, spherical and 
somewhat larger in size than large Concord grapes, this fruit grows 
abundantly, in small clusters of half a dozen or less, directly from 
the bark of the trunk and branches. The jaboticaba has a tough 
skin and one or more large seeds, but its juicy pulp of wine-like 
flavor makes it one of the most popular of fruits wherever it is known. 

Among minor additions to the exhibits in the same hall are a 
number of reproductions of fruits secured in Parad in 1929 by the 
expedition mentioned above. These include several types of sapo- 
dillas; taperibé, or golden-apple; the famous Brazilian mango, 
“manga rosa” of Pernambuco: and the handsome cubiu of the 
Amazon which obviously is related to the tomato, and combines 
in its shape and coloring features suggestive also of a huge Japanese 

Various other exhibits for the Hall of Plant Life are under way, 
one of which, a reproduction of an acanthus plant, will be of partic- 
ular interest when completed. 

In Hall 25 some important additions were made to the exhibit 
of food plants. In conjunction with the coffee and tea exhibits, 
two further cases have been given to a display of beverage plants. 
One is devoted to a display of the botanical features of coffee, maté, 
cassine tea, kola, guarand and cacao. A branch of an Arabian coffee 
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tree, which formerly was a part of the exhibit of Rubiaceae in Hall 29, 
has been transferred to this new case together with the model of the 
enlarged flower and sections of the fruit. A small flowering and 
fruiting branch of the Liberian lowland coffee tree has been repro- 
duced for this exhibit, together with a branch of maté (yerba mate 
or Paraguay tea) from the region of the Paraguay River and adjoining 
parts of southern Brazil and northern Argentina. There is also 
included, from the southeastern United States, a branch of cassina, 
one of several shrubs of the holly family known to the North American 
Indians as a beverage plant, though never in such general use among 
them as was the Paraguayan holly among the southern aborigines 
of South America. A cluster of the fruit of guarana is shown with 
the seeds which furnish the beverage, as in the case of the African 
kola. Cacao is epee by pods of various species and varieties, 
together with the seeds or “beans.” The only very appegies 
beverage plant tacking in this display is tea, and to supply this 
deficiency a reproduction of an entire teabush is to be provided. 

The case given to the second group of beverages includes a wide 
range of fermented drinks with a relatively low alcohol content, and 
also the more potent fermented liquors of diverse origin. Among 
the most primitive of fermented beverages shown are palm wine, 
made from the rapidly fermenting sap obtained by tapping the 
trunk or the cut stem of an unopéned flower cluster of various palms 
of the Old World tropics; and Mexican pulque, similarly obtained 
by tapping the flower stem of a large century plant. Wines obtained 
by the fermentation of the juice of a large variety of fruits, chief 
of which is of course the grape, seem almost natural and simple 
plant products compared with the “piwarri’ made by the South 
American Indians by fermentation of the masticated tubers of 
cassava, the “awa” of the South Sea Islanders from the macerated 
roots and stems of a pepper plant, or the “chicha”’ of the Peruvian 
Andes from macerated plantains. The more common as well as a 
few unusual distilled liquors occupy one-half of this case. With 
each is shown the respective plant material from which it is prepared. 
Specimens for this exhibit were contributed by several individuals, 
and firms. Among them may be especially mentioned Mr. W. T. 
Pope, of Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station at Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Mr. D. J. Steinheimer, of St. Louis, Missouri; Messrs. 
I, Lenard, Robert Yule, and John Mangelsen, of Chicago; Lionel 
Distilled Products, Inc., Atlas Brewing Company, and Paramount 
Liquor Company, Chicago. 
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In the coffee exhibit several samples which had been on display 
for many years were replaced by new specimens of the exchange 
standards of Brazilian and Colombian coffee furnished by the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 

Further additions were made to the North American trees in 
Charles F. Millspaugh Hall (Hall 26). At the northwest end of the 
hall there was installed an exhibit, occupying one entire case, of sugar 
pine. The material used for this installation was obtained through 
the cooperation of Professor Emanuel Fritz, of the University of 
California at Berkeley, and was in part contributed by him personally. 
Other new exhibits completed are of ponderosa pine, the gift of 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago; of southern white cedar, 
material for which was furnished by the Richmond Cedar Works, 
Richmond, Virginia; and of Osage orange. 

An attractive addition to the foreign woods in Hall 27 is a group 
of seven boards representing important timbers of the Republic of 
Honduras, a gift from the United Fruit Company of Boston. Of 
the large collection of Japanese woods, which have been on exhibition 
for several years, one case was refinished and reinstalled. 

To the plant raw materials and products in Hall 28 there was 
added a case displaying specimens of the principal species of rubber 
obtained from widely separated regions of the world. These are 
arranged in two groups: one showing the steps in the production 
of smoked and vulcanized sheets from latex of the Para rubber trees; 
the other including samples of various other species, mostly of lesser 
commercial importance, or of more restricted industrial application, 
such as hule or guayule rubber from Mexico, balata from Peru, 
Ceara rubber from northeastern Brazil, Accra or African rubber, 
gutta-percha and Jelutong rubber from Malaya, Assam rubber, and 
finally a Colorado rubber plant as a representative of the various 
North American species which yield latex containing rubber. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

Collecting for the Department of Geology in 1934 was limited to 
short expeditions by members of the staff, which were conducted 
without appropriation by the Museum for expenses. 

Associate Curator Elmer 5. Riggs spent sixteen days in Nebraska 
and South Dakota collecting vertebrate fossils and examining 
prospects for future collecting. He also made two short trips 
within Illinois for the same purpose. Mr. Phil C. Orr spent a day 
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and a half in Kentucky collecting cave material. Assistant Curator 
Sharat K. Roy spent five weeks in the field at Peru, Nebraska, and 
near Lancaster, Pennsylvania. He carefully avoided collecting 
material which would duplicate any already in the Museum and 
collected only specimens to fill gaps in the present collections. 
Eighty-two specimens were gathered: twenty-one from the Penn- 
sylvanian of Nebraska, and sixty-one trilobites from the Lower 
Cambrian of Pennsylvania. Three of the specimens from Nebraska 
represent a hitherto unknown crustacean. The Cambrian collection 
from Pennsylvania has not yet been worked over but it is known 
to include several perfectly preserved trilobites. 

Studies and descriptions of specimens collected by the Marshall 
Field Paleontological Expeditions to South America were continued 
through the year by Associate Curator Riggs and Assistant Bryan 
Patterson. Some of the results were incorporated in a memoir on 
4 new marsupial sabertooth by Messrs. Riggs and Patterson, which 
was published in the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society. Other results appeared in four octavo papers written by 
Mr. Patterson and published by the Museum. 

Assistant Curator Roy wrote a memorial of the late Dr. Oliver 
Cummings Farrington, former Curator, with a complete bibliog- 
raphy, which was published in the Proceedings of the Geological 
Society of America. He also prepared or worked on the preparation 
of five other papers during the year. Three of these, New Silurian 
Phyllopodous Crustaceans, A Silurian Conularia with Internal Septa, 
and The Grinnel Glacier, are to be published by the Museum early 
in 1985. Mr. Roy has also continued work on his Geology and 
Paleontology of Southeastern Baffinland. 

Research by Assistant Curator Roy intended to refute or confirm 
the reported discovery of living bacteria in stony meteorites by Dr. 
Charles B. Lipman of the University of Southern California, was 
continued through the year and is now nearly finished. Unforeseen 
delay in completing this work was caused by difficulty in verifying 
the sterilization of the external surface of the meteorites. A peculiar 
precipitate which simulated bacterial growth appeared on the 
surfaces. This growth is now known to be a chemical precipitate 
derived from a mineral peculiar to meteorites, so that the work is 
now nearing completion. As usual, thin and polished sections of 
fossils for identification and research were made in the laboratory. 

Miss Elizabeth Oliver, volunteer assistant in paleobotany, began 


the identification and classification of the collection of fossil leaves 
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of Mesozoic Age. This is a collection of approximately a thousand 
excellently preserved specimens obtained at different times from 
several sources. The best part of it, recently collected by Assistant 
Patterson, has never been named, and for much of the older material 
identification is doubtful or absent. 

Dr. Alfred Walcott, working in the Department under a special 
arrangement, began a detailed study of a peculiar deposit of diamond 
in a hard matrix of lazulite and cyanite on specimens collected by 
Dr. B. E. Dahlgren, Curator of Botany, in Brazil. This is an 
important research as it may throw some light on the puzzling 
question of the origin of the diamond. 

During an extended leave of absence Assistant Patterson made 
studies of vertebrate fossils in the British Museum of Natural 
History and the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in London 
for comparison with specimens now being studied in the Department. 

Tests and analyses required for identifications of minerals, alloys, 
and glazes were conducted in the chemical laboratory as usual. In 
addition many such identifications were made by Dr. Walcott by 
microscopic and optical methods. Possible solvents for matter 
which was clogging the downspouts from the Museum roof were 
investigated and a suitable solvent found. There was carried on 
in the laboratory an investigation of a proposed degreasing method 
for use in the preparation of zoological specimens. The alcohol 
used to preserve specimens of fish and reptiles had become muddy 
and much discolored so that it was no longer suitable for use. An 
elaborate study was made of possible methods of purifying the 
alcohol enough to allow its continued use. The result of the investi- 
gation showed that the only practical means was redistillation. A 
still of six gallons’ capacity was installed in the laboratory and has 
been in constant operation since July. As the odor of the alcohol 
which has been for years in contact with dead fish and reptiles was 
exceedingly offensive, equipment was devised which traps this odor 
and conducts it out of the building. The product of the still is a 
clear, colorless liquid entirely suited for its intended use although 
not sufficiently pure for many other purposes. Towards the close 
of the year the laboratory, except for the still, was entirely dismantled 
for repainting, but it is expected that it will again be in use by the 
beginning of 1935. 

Recording a collection of culture and Oriental pearls, received 
from Japan, in such a way that the individual pearls could be surely 
identified if they should become separated from their labels, presented 
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something of a problem, as it is impossible to paint identifying 
numbers on them without destroying their value. The problem was 
solved by carefully measuring each pearl and weighing it on the 
chemical balance, so that if the pearls ever became mixed they could 
be sorted out by re-measuring and re-weighing. 

Members of the Department staff contributed eleven signed 
articles and twenty-seven other notes to Field Musewm News; and 
supplied data used in thirty newspaper publicity articles. Requests 
from correspondents and visitors for information and identification 
of specimens came in larger numbers than usual. There were 443 
visitors and 296 correspondents referred to the Department for these 
and similar services. 

ACCESSIONS—GEOLOGY 


During the year the Department of Geology received seventy 
accessions comprising 1,458 specimens. Of this number 1,178 were 
gifts, 105 were received through exchanges, six were purchased, and 
169 came from Museum expeditions or were collected by members 
of the staff. Specimens received by gift included many above 
average in quality and value, 

The most important gift of the year was a collection of culture 
and Oriental pearls presented by Mr. Kokichi Mikimoto, of Tokyo, 
Japan. This consists of thirteen culture pearls artificially propagated 
in pearl oysters and selected to show a range in color and size. For 
comparison the culture pearls are accompanied by six natural Oriental 
pearls. Included in the gift is a partially dissected pearl oyster, and 
several pearl oyster shells with brilliant mother-of-pearl interior 
surface. 

An important and attractive addition to the collection of orna- 
mental minerals is a statuette, nine inches high, presented by R. 
Bensabott, Inc., of Chicago. This figure of a man in Japanese 
costume is carved from a block of crocidolite, or tiger-eye, a mineral 
noted for its brilliancy and the glowing golden silky sheen of its 
polished surface. 

Gifts of ores and minerals exhibited at A Century of Progress 
exposition were received from four of the exhibitors. The largest 
of these was a collection of thirty-two ores and industrial minerals 
of Alaska presented by the Alaska Museum, of Juneau. These 
specimens, representing a widely diversified range of mineral resources 
in the territory, are a valued addition to the economic collections 
as Alaska had been represented mostly by gold and tin ores. The 
Luray Caverns Corporation presented two large stalactites and three 
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stalagmite formations from the Luray Cave, in Virginia. The 
specimens were accompanied by six large colored transparencies 
which adequately represent the peculiar and beautiful scenery of 
the caverns. 

The United States Potash Company, New York, selected from 
its exhibit at A Century of Progress and presented to the Museum 
two large blocks of the potash salts from its mine near Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. This important newly found deposit which extends over 
parts of Texas and New Mexico had hitherto been represented only 
by a few small specimens. As the deposit, which resembles the 
celebrated deposit at Stassfurt, Germany, is of a kind not hitherto 
exploited in this country, its adequate representation in the collec- 
tions is important. The Missouri Commission to A Century of 
Progress presented good examples of the curious blossom rock found 
in Missouri, and some iron ores. 

The large collection of ores of the state of Washington presented 
last year by the Northwest Mining Association, which was loaned 
back to the association for exhibition during the second season of 
A Century of Progress, was returned and is now included in the 
economic collections. 

Many visitors to A Century of Progress brought material from 
home to be identified, and they presented many of the specimens 
which proved to be good museum material. Some visitors presented 
specimens to improve the showing from their home towns, and 
exchanges were arranged with other visitors. 

Mr. William J. Chalmers, of Chicago, presented fifteen specimens 
of gold ore and nuggets which are of historical interest because they 
were collected during the gold rush to California in 1849. Mr. 
Franklin G. MelIntosh, of Beverly Hills, California, presented a 
large, well-crystallized colemanite from Nevada and seven Cali- 

A large block of wood opal from a petrified forest in Oregon, the 
gift of Messrs. Robert Sloane and A. R. Renner, of Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, is a striking addition to the opal section of the mineral 
collection. Although this specimen, which weighs fifty pounds, 
lacks the fire of precious opal, the wide range of colors it displays 
and its soft luster make it a most attractive product of the fossiliza- 
tion of wood. Four wood opal specimens of a different kind, presented 
by Mr. Thomas A. Carney, of Portland, Oregon, display some 
features of unusual interest. Another example of fossil wood and 
five fossils were presented by Mr. L. W. Buker, of Provo, South 
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Dakota. Another wood opal from Texas, and a smaragdite, were 
obtained from Mr. C. S. Brock, of Houston, Texas, in exchange for 
wood opal from another locality. 

A specimen of the unusual agate of Datil, New Mexico, was 
given by Mr. Edward M. Brigham, of Battle Creek, Michigan, and 
a good group of the Arkansas rock erystals was presented by Mr. 
J. A. Bauer, of Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Mr. Frank Von Drasek, of Cicero, Illinois, added to his gifts 
of previous years a collection of thirty-three minerals from Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. Mr. William Gardner, of Chicago, presented a 
collection of twenty-seven minerals and forty-five fossils from various 
localities, which contains much material of interest. 

Twenty-seven choice minerals were added to the Museum 
collections in Hall 34 through two exchanges with mineral collectors. 
Twenty-one of these came from Mr. E. Mitchell Gunnell, of Gales- 
burg, Illinois, in return for fourteen minerals from the Museum, and 
six from Mr. Fred Pough, of St. Louis, Missouri, were received 
in exchange for eight from the Museum. 

Twelve specimens were added to the meteorite collection by 
exchange. Specimens of six falls not hitherto represented were 
obtained from Professor H. H. Nininger, of Denver, Colorado, in 
return for ten meteorite specimens from the Museum. Better 
representation of meteorites from the craters of South Australia and 
of the great Hoba Farm meteorite were secured from the Kyancutta 
Museum, of South Australia, which received in exchange four 
meteorite specimens. 

Additions by gift and exchange to the collections in Clarence 
Buckingham Hall (Hall 35) illustrating structural and dynamical 
geology were greater in value but fewer in number than usual. The 
two accessions of most importance were the collection of cave prod- 
ucts of-the Luray Cavern already mentioned, and a collection 
of Hawaiian lavas. These lavas and voleanie products, which will 
effect a great improvement in the appearance and interest of the 
exhibits, were obtained from Mr. Edward Brigham, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, as an exchange for a amall selection of minerals. They 
form a large collection, unusually well selected, representing all 
phases of the lavas of the Hawaiian Islands, including such features 
as peculiar lava surfaces, lava stalactites, and the fibrous Pele’s hair. 

The claystone collection was enlarged by a gift from Mr. Charles 
Marriott, of Sault Ste Marie, Michigan, of forty-eight claystones 
selected for their imitative shapes. Miss Virginia Lee, of Ableman, 
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Wisconsin, presented a collection of fulgurites from Wisconsin. From 
Mr. J. O. Shead, of Norman, Oklahoma, was received a gift of nine 
of the curious barite roses found in his state. Mrs. T. R. Jones, of 
Ashland, Nebraska, presented examples of dendrite tracings on 
novaculite, and Mr. John A. Manley, of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, presented two limonite geodes of an unusual kind. 

The most important addition to the economic collections was a 
series of thirty-seven specimens from an unusual lead and zine 
deposit of Embreeville, Tennessee, the gift of Mr. Seymour Wheeler 
to be credited to his father, the late Mr. Charles P. Wheeler, of 
Chicago, who discovered and developed the deposit, These specimens 
of ore have the appearance of stalactites, stalagmites and various 
eave floor and wall deposits which in ordinary caves are composed of 
carbonates of lime and gypsum. Because of their interest and beauty 
they have been exhibited by themselves in an individual case in 
Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37). 

Three specimens of the radium and silver ores of Great Bear 
Lake, Canada, the gift of the El Dorado Gold Mines, Ltd., permit 
for the first time a representation of this important radium deposit. 

Mr. Jack Weil, of Chicago, presented sixteen specimens of mis- 
cellaneous ores from Colorado. A typical specimen of rich telluride 
gold ore, the gift of Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Ltd., Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario, Canada, permits a better representation of the 
unusual ores of that district. 

A polished slab of Mexican onyx from Wisconsin, the gift of 
Mr. Edward B. Sylvanus, of Chicago, is an interesting addition to 
the marble collection as it is from a quarry much nearer Chicago 
than the usual sources of this ornamental stone. 

Mr. Henry Field, of Chicago, presented a collection of sixty 
fossils from Germany and England. Numerous examples of the 
well-preserved fossil fish of Solenhofen were included, as well as 
excellent examples of English invertebrates. The fossils were accom- 
panied by a collection of English ores and rocks. 

An interesting addition to the fossil collection was a group of 
twelve fossils of pre-Cambrian age which Mr. Carroll Lane Fenton, 
of West Liberty, Iowa, collected in Glacier National Park and pre- 
sented to the Museum. Fossils of so early an age are necessarily 
poorly preserved but they are very rare and come from a time 
nearer the beginnings of life than do the fossils usually seen in 
collections. These fossils were accompanied by twenty-seven other 
specimens of geological interest, such as impressions left on the 
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beach sands by the raindrops and hailstones of storms of this 
remote period. 

Mr. Floyd Markham, of Chicago, and Messrs. J. Mann and J. Lee, 
of Oak Lawn, Illinois, presented twenty-one fossils which they 
eollected in recently discovered beds in Blue Island. These speci- 
mens include new species and specimens which disclose unknown or 
obseurely known features of other species. Several of them have 
already been described in Museum publications. Messrs. A. G. 
and Raymond B. Becker, of Clermont, Iowa, presented a collection 
of eighty-one fossils from Florida. 

Additions to the collection of vertebrate fossils resulted from 
gifts, exchanges, and collecting by individuals of the staff. One 
skull each of the large Cretaceous dinosaurs, Anchioceratops and 
Edmontosaurus, were received by exchange with the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Toronto, Canada, in return for a miscellaneous collection 
of South American fossils. 

A specimen of the swimming reptile, Tylosaurus, was presented 
by Mr. G. M. Barber, of Hot Springs, Arkansas, A specimen of 
Elephas boreus, from Alaska, was the gift of Mr. George W. Robbins, 
of Valdez, Alaska. Mr. Henry Field, of Chicago, presented vertebra, 
jaws, and teeth of Ichthyosaurus, from England. 

A collection of eleven specimens of fossil mammals and reptiles 
from South America was contributed by the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. A skull of Caenopus and half a skeleton of Metamy- 
nodon were collected in South Dakota by Associate Curator Riggs. 
The Straus West African Expedition of the Department of Zoology 
collected five specimens of African lavas. 

An iron ore from the Fiji Islands, collected by the Cornelius 
Crane Pacific Expedition, was received, as well as a bentonite (used 
as a cosmetic by the Arabs) collected by the Field Museum Anthro- 
pological Expedition to the Near East. 

Mr. Roy collected, on two field trips, eighty-three fossil inverte- 
brates and plants of Nebraska and Pennsylvania. Mr. Phil C. Orr 
collected sixty-two specimens of cave products and fossils from the 
eave region of Kentucky. 

CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—GEOLOGY 

New entries recorded in the Department catalogues, now com- 
prising twenty-six volumes, numbered 1,458. These, added to pre- 
vious entries, give a total of 193,278. As copy for several thousand 
labels already had been sent to the Division of Printing, preparation 
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of copy for new and replacement labels was not as actively pushed 
as was the case last year. However, copy for 170 labels was prepared 
and sent to the Division of Printing. In order to afford information 
regarding the exhibits before permanent labels are ready, 455 
temporary typewritten labels were prepared and installed. Labels 
totaling 1,812, received during the year from the Division of Printing, 
were installed. Two hundred thirty-eight photographic prints were 
added to the Department albums, bringing the total number in 
them to 7,736. Labels for all prints were made and filed with them. 
Three hundred eighty-four United States Geological Survey maps 
were received, filed and labeled, making the number of these maps 
now available 4,232. 

It has become increasingly evident during the past few years 
that a classified catalogue of at least some of the collections is a 
necessity. When arranging exchanges or purchases, planning im- 
proved or new exhibits, or answering questions from scientific 
workers, it is often necessary to know whether the collections include 
a certain kind of specimen. The regular catalogue is useless for 
this purpose because in it entries are necessarily chronological in 
order, and only the broadest classification is possible. In the past, 
dependence has been upon memory supplemented by an orderly 
arrangement of both exhibited and reserve collections. The collec- 
tions are now so large that memory is no longer dependable, and a 
search of even a well-classified reserve collection often involves the 
expenditure of a prohibitive amount of time. The preparation of the 
most necessary of these catalogues, now well under way, has absorbed 
much of the Department staff's time. The work has been facilitated 
by the use of clerical assistants, assigned by the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission, who have been able to do much of the typing 
and routine work. A card catalogue, arranged alphabetically, of 
all meteorites received since the date (1916) of the last printed 
catalogue, has been completed and is in use. A catalogue of the 
mineral collection, arranged in the order of the Dana system numbers, 
has been started, and 2,810 cards have been made, checked, and filed. 
These cards tell the Dana number, catalogue number, name and 
locality of each specimen, and when, how and from whom it was 
acquired. They also give the approximate size and such other 
description as the cataloguer is able to supply. As the catalogue, 
when complete, will contain at least 16,000 cards, it will be a matter 
of some years before it is finished. There is special need for a 
catalogue of the nearly 8,000 geological photographs in the Depart- 
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ment albums. Most of the data concerning these photographs have 
never been recorded, and exist only in the memory of the staff. 
Each photograph may be used to illustrate a number of geological 
subjects. A laborious search of the albums to find a suitable illustra- 
tion for some subject is often necessary. The catalogue begun 
this year, now nearly finished, contains this hitherto unrecorded 
data and is thoroughly cross-indexed for geological subjects. In 
some cases as many as five cards have been written for a single print 
and most of the prints are represented by at least two cards, one 
geographical and one or more geological. The standard Dewey 
decimal classification was used and found satisfactory. A quick 
reference to the card index shows at once what photographs are 
available from any country and what illustrations there may be of 
any geological feature such as jointing or lava flows. 

A catalogue of all exhibited invertebrate fossils and plants has 
been completed and is in use. The cards give the Museum number 
of each specimen, with its name, horizon, and geographical location. 
They are grouped by geological periods and under each period the 
ecards are filed alphabetically by genera. This catalogue contains 
5,878 cards. A similar catalogue for the reserve fossil specimens 
has been started and some 700 cards written. 

A catalogue of approximately two-thirds of the specimens of 
vertebrate fossils, which was already in existence, was enlarged by 
the addition of forty-nine cards. This catalogue is on larger cards 
than the other catalogues, and is much more detailed. It contains 
the entire history of each specimen and such other information as 
may be considered pertinent. 

The steady growth of the library of pamphlets and separates on 
the subject of vertebrate paleontology made it necessary to provide 
better means of preserving and using this literature. Accordingly 
2,100 pamphlets and unbound volumes were filed in 133 covers made 
in the Department and arranged and marked alphabetically by 
authors. A catalogue of 1,641 cards was made for this library. 
A similar catalogue of cards was prepared for the literature on 
invertebrate paleontology, and a special catalogue for a special 
bibliography of paleontology and geology of Baffinland. All cata- 
logue cards except those of vertebrate paleontology specimens are 
on standard library size cards. To accommodate them five small 
filing cabinets to fit in spaces in the Department bookcases were 
made in the Department workrooms. These cabinets are twenty- 
two inches long, fourteen inches high and twelve inches deep. Each 
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contains six drawers. These small cabinets are found more con- 
venient in use than a single large one and obviate the necessity of 
providing filing capacity long before it is needed. 

Illinois Emergency Relief workers assigned to the Department 
prepared more than 13,500 catalogue cards, numbered more than 
1,600 specimens, and completed large amounts of typing on work of 
various kinds. From two to six of these workers served the Depart- 
ment during about thirty weeks of the year. 

INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—GEOLOGY 

As was the case last year, exhibits in the Department were dis- 
turbed as little as possible during the period of A Century of Progress 
exposition, and there were no major changes. 

The change in the method of mounting minerals in the tall cases 
of Hall 34, inaugurated last year, was finished by the complete 
reinstallation of six more cases, and reinstallation of the minerals 
on the top shelves of ten others. Eighteen hundred of the new 
type wooden specimen mounts, made in the Department workshops, 
were employed in this hall, and in similar work in progress in Clarence 
Buckingham Hall (Hall 35). The new installation is so much more 
economical of space that several hundred specimens, partly from 
reserves and partly new accessions, have been added to the exhibits 
without producing a crowded effect. 

The four cases near the center of Hall 34 which contain the 
William J. Chalmers Crystal Collection, the amber collection, and 
the ornamental minerals, are equipped with narrow glass shelves 
on which it has been difficult to maintain the installation in good 
shape, as any vibration moved both specimens and labels out of 
position. The specimens have all been remounted and the pedestals 
have been attached to the glass shelves by a touch of adhesive, in- 
visible and easily removed. The special wire label holders formerly 
used were somewhat unsightly and never held the labels securely. 
A new type of steel label holder, which is practically invisible and 
holds the label firmly, was designed and built in the Department 
workrooms. One thousand of these were used in the reinstallation. 

In Clarence Buckingham Hall (Hall 35) three cases of concretions 
and four cases illustrating various phases of structural geology were 
reinstalled. Here it was not possible to use the new type of mounts 
for all specimens, and many were therefore remounted on types of 
supports already in use, while some of the larger specimens required 
special treatment. As in the mineral collection, the new installation 
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proved more economical of space, and several hundred additional 
specimens were placed on view. A new exhibit, consisting of speci- 

mens collected by the Marshall Field North Arabian Desert Expedi- 

tion, was installed in this hall to illustrate the destructive action 
of the sun on rock surfaces. The collection illustrating such surface 
desert phenomena as desert varnish, sand polish, and erosion by 
wind-blown sand, was revised and greatly enlarged by the addition 
of specimens from the Marshal] Field North Arabian Desert Expedi- 
tion and the Marshall Field Brazilian Expeditions. The exhibits 
of claystones and barite roses were enlarged by the addition of 
specimens received during the year. 

Work on the collections in Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37) 
was confined to such cleaning as was necessary and the addition of 
a few specimens received during the year. The appearance of the 
hall has been improved by replacing 1,743 of the old black labels 
with new buff labels matching the background of the cases. The 
collection of unusual zinc and lead ores from Embreeville, Tennessee, 
was installed in a case formerly occupied by a collection of zinc 
ores from Greece, now transferred to another part of the hall. The 
new collection, which occupies a whole case, is unusually attractive 
because the specimens take the form of cavern deposits such as 
stalactite and stalagmite. 

Two large blocks of the potash ores of New Mexico are an 
important addition to the potash collections, as they show the nature 
of this deposit better than the drill cores formerly shown. 

In Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38) fossil skulls of the saber- 
tooth tiger, Smilodon, the Andean horse, and a giant turtle were 
added to the collections. Further changes were confined to minor 
readjustments such as replacing inferior specimens, and rearranging 
specimens that were not in proper geological sequence. 

Preparation of specimens for exhibition continued through the 
year in the laboratories of vertebrate paleontology. The working 
force of this laboratory was increased during part of the year by 
the re-employment of Mr. James H. Quinn as preparator for eight 
months, and by the attachment of Mr. Robert Witter as volunteer 
sebtil for four months. Specimens prepared for exhibition, and in 
process of preparation, in these laboratories, while few in number 
are of great importance. A skeleton of the large South American 
mammal, Astrapotherium, has been reconstructed from a poorly 

reserved specimen and for the first time the entire bony structure 
of this rare animal has been shown. Another rare skeleton, of a 
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kind never before exhibited in any North American museum, is 
that of the great sloth, Megatherium americanum, which has been 
prepared and is nearly ready for exhibition. An entire skeleton of 
the rare Paleocene mammal, Titanoides faberi, was removed from 
a stony matrix of great hardness and prepared for study and for 
mounting later as an exhibit. Two fine specimens of great tortoises, 
consisting of the shell and large parts of the skeleton, have been 
prepared and mounted for exhibition. 

In H. N. Higinbotham Hall (Hall 31) there was installed a collec- 
tion of specimens of culture and Oriental pearls, the gift of Mr. 
Kokichi Mikimoto, of Tokyo, Japan. Materially enlarging the 
pearl exhibit, this collection contains culture pearls of the kind 
grown artificially in pearl oysters in Japan, along with a number of 
Oriental or natural pearls for comparison. It is accompanied by a 
pearl oyster with one shell removed to show the interior where 
pearls grow. 

Two gold nuggets received during the year were added to the 
native gold collection, and some inferior jade was replaced by 
specimens of better quality. 

The rearrangement of the mineral and economic reserve and study 
collections in trays in Room 120, which was undertaken last year, 
has already proved its worth. Use during the year of the reorganized 
collection indicated that a closer geographical classification of some 
sections of the economic collection would facilitate ready reference 
to them. The geographical classification of the gold, silver, and lead 
ores was already sufficiently detailed. All the other ore and non- 
metallic mineral collections now have been rearranged in as close 
geographical sequence as the nature of the material will permit. 
As the specimens in this room are reserve and study collections, not 
merely storage material, and are frequently referred to, the new 
arrangement has effected a worth-while economy of the time of the 

DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

Two important zoological expeditions, organized and initiated 
near the close of 1933, were in the field during 1934. These were the 
Straus West African Expedition of Field Museum and the Leon 
Mandel Guatemala Expedition of Field Museum, both of which 
were mentioned in the Annual Report for 1933. 

The Straus West African Expedition was accompanied during 
February, March, and April by its patroness, Mrs. Oscar Straus, of 
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New York. The expedition was under the leadership of Mr. Rudverd 
Boulton, Assistant Curator of Birds. It sailed from New York in 
January direct for Dakar, Senegal, on the west coast of Africa. In 
addition to Mrs. Straus and Mr. Boulton, the party included the 
following: Mr. Frank C. Wonder, of the Museum’s taxidermy 
staff, who collected mammals: Mr. John F. Jennings, of Chicago, 
who was in charge of photography; and Mrs. Rudyerd Boulton, 
who made studies of African native music under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The expedition left Dakar by motor early in February and made 
its first eamp at Fatick, about 100 miles inland on a brackish arm of 
the sea. Thence it moved on about 700 miles to Bamako, capital of 
the French Sudan. Mr. Wonder, at this point, began working back 
to the coast, collecting mammals and birds, while the rest of the 
party continued to Mopti, on the Niger River, where a great abun- 
dance of water birds was found. The expedition then moved to 
Sangha and to Gao. From there Mrs. Straus and Mr. Boulton 
motored across the Sahara Desert to Oran, Algeria, whence Mrs. 
Straus returned to the United States. The journey to Oran and the 
return to Gao, some 3,000 miles largely over waterless, uninhabited 
desert, was a difficult one. 

After a trip to Timbuktu, the expedition journeyed south through 
Dahomey and Nigeria to Mount Cameroon, a 13,000-foot, isolated 
peak near the coast, where several weeks were spent in intensive 
collecting and in making ecological and zonal studies from sea level 
to the treeless summit. Later, a stop was made in lowland forests of 
southern Nigeria. 

Results from this expedition include much material new to the 
Museum, since the route traveled was wholly in a part of Africa 
little represented in American collections. The material obtained 
comprises specimens and accessories for two habitat groups of 
birds, one of a nesting colony of weaver-birds, and one of the curious 
plantain-eaters or turacos of the mountain forest; and general col- 
lections of 641 mammals, 650 birds, 1,000 reptiles and fishes, 2,000 
insects, 1,000 still photographs, and 15,000 feet of motion pictures. 

The work of the Leon Mandel Guatemala Expedition of Field 
Museum, which was well under way in 1933, and of which a pre- 
liminary account appeared in last year’s Report, was carried to 
a successful conclusion. In December, 1933, the field party (con- 
sisting of Mr. Karl P. Schmidt, Assistant Curator of Reptiles and 
Amphibians; Mr. Emmet R. Blake, of Pittsburgh; Mr. F. J. W. 
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Schmidt, of Madison, Wisconsin; and Mr, Daniel Clark, of Chicago) 
had established headquarters at Tiquisate, a plantation of the 
United Fruit Company, on the Pacific plain of Guatemala. There 
they were joined by Mr. Leon Mandel, of Chicago, sponsor of the 
expedition; Dr. M. G. Kral, accompanied by Mr. Henn Bogner- 
Mayr as general assistant, both of Chicago; and Mr. Richard 
Madler, of New York, photographer. The main party was engaged 
in hunting, in collecting birds and reptiles, and in photography for 
ten days on the seacoast below Tiquisate, while Mr. F’.J. W. Schmidt 
collected mammals and reptiles at Olas de Moca, the coffee plan- 
tation of Mr. Teodoro Englehardt, where later the entire party 
was cordially entertained. 

After arranging for the shipment of a number of live animals 
obtained for the Chicago Zoological Society, the party returned to 
Guatemala City, and Mr. Mandel visited the highland village of 
Chichicastenango. He was recalled to Chicago on account of the 
sudden death of his mother on January 20. 

Messrs. Karl P. and F. J. W. Schmidt, and Mr. Blake collected 
at Santa Elena, a high mountain station near Tecpam, in January 
and early February. They were entertained by Mr. Axel Pira, 
whose sawmill, in ¢he cypress forest at an altitude of 9,500 feet, had 
been a collecting station for Field Museum collectors in 1905 and 
1906. From Santa Elena, they traveled by motor truck over the 
highland to San Marcos, where they had been invited by Mr. H. 
Goebel, of the Central American Plantations Corporation, to make 
the great coffee plantation “El Porvenir” their base for the 
zoological exploration of the Volcan Tajumuleco, the highest moun- 
tain in Guatemala. Collections from El Porvenir, made at 3,400 
feet, and from camps at 7,000, 10,400 and 13,000 feet, will form the 
basis for detailed studies of the extremely interesting and well- 
defined life zones of this great mountain. 

Subsequent collecting stations, chosen to represent the diverse 
environmental regions of Guatemala, were at El Rancho, in the 
desert along the Motagua River; Salama, the high desert of Baja 
Vera Paz; the limestone cave region of Alta Vera Paz, in the vicinity 
of Coban; and the lowland forest on the Caribbean side, revisited 
before sailing from Puerto Barrios to New Orleans. 

Notable among results of the Leon Mandel Guatemala Expedi- 
tion is the exhibition material collected for three groups of birds for 
the proposed Hall of Foreign Birds. Two species of toucan, repre- 
senting one of the most distinctive groups of birds in tropical Amer- 
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ica, were found feeding in great numbers on a forest tree with small 
blue fruits in the lowland forest near Puerto Barrios, and an ample 
series of specimens, together with photographs and plant acces- 
sories, was obtained. In the cloud-forest zone of Tajumuleo, the 
rare and exceptionally brilliant trogon called quetzal was collected. 
This is the national bird of Guatemala, now protected by the govern- 
ment, and special permission was granted the expedition to take 
specimens for exhibition in Field Museum. These will be mounted 
in association with a branch hung with orchids and other epiphytic 
plants, and shown against a background of tree ferns, representing 
the typical habitat of the quetzal. The third group will demon- 
strate the nesting habits of the giant oriole of Central America 
whose hanging nests, from four to six feet in length, are grouped in 
colonies of hundreds in the tallest, most conspicuous trees, form- 
ing one of the characteristic elements in the tropical landscape. 

Scientific collections obtained by the expedition will make possible 
important contributions to the knowledge of Guatemalan mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and amphibians. The total collections include 523 
mammals, 876 birds, 1,003 amphibians, 844 reptiles, 125 fishes, and 
1,621 insects and other invertebrates. Mr. Clark, who contributed 
his own time and expenses to the expedition, presented to Field 
Museum the 176 birds he collected. 

The Field Museum Anthropological Expedition to the Near 
East, conducted by Mr. Henry Field, Assistant Curator of Physical 
Anthropology, and Mr. Richard Martin, in addition to its work for 
the Department of Anthropology, made valuable zoological col- 
lections, including 142 mammals, some 50 birds, and 559 amphibians 
and reptiles. 

A limited amount of research was carried on, but this was cur- 
tailed by absences in the field and increased curatorial requirements. 

Assistant Curator Colin C. Sanborn made a preliminary study 
of the mammals obtained by the Leon Mandel Guatemala Expedi- 
tion, among which several new forms were discovered and, through- 
out the year, from time to time, he made additions to an index of the 
literature pertaining to the bats of the suborder Microchiroptera. 

Associate Curator Charles E. Hellmayr, working in Vienna and 
elsewhere in Europe, made much progress with the large work 
Catalogue of Birds of the Americas. Part VII, a book of some five 
hundred pages, was corrected and published, the manuscript for 
Part VIII was finished and sent to press, and preparation of Part [IX 
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After his return from Guatemala, Assistant Curator Schmidt 
engaged in research on Chinese amphibians and reptiles, continuing 
a collaboration begun in May with Dr. C. C. Liu, of Soochow 
University, China. The gift of an especially valuable series of 
snakes from Yucatan, by Mr. E. Wyllys Andrews IV, of Chicago, 
made possible a comparative study of Yucatecan and Guatemalan 
species, and a report on the collection made in Yucatan by Mr. 
Andrews was drawn up for publication. Mr. Schmidt also prepared 
a short paper on the breeding behavior of lizards and another 
describing a new crocodile from the Philippines. 

Except for the important addition mentioned above to the 
series on birds of the Americas, the only other publication of the 
Department of Zoology during the year was Zoology Leafiet No. 13, 
Sculptures by Herbert Haseltine of Champion Domestic Animals of 
Great Britain, in which are illustrated and described the sculptures 
presented by Trustee Marshall Field and installed in the new Hall 12 
during the year. 

Members of the Department staff contributed eleven signed arti- 
cles and twenty-two other articles and items to Field Museum News 
during the year, and supplied data for thirty-six newspaper articles. 

A few publications of members of the staff appeared under other 
than Museum auspices. Most important of these are the 
Genera and Subgenera of South American Canids, by Dr. Wilfred H. 
Osgood, Curator of the Department of Zoology, published in Feb- 
ruary in the Journal of Mammalogy, Vol. 15, pp. 45-50; and Notes 
on the Sea Trouts of Labrador, by Assistant Curator Alfred C. 
Weed, printed in Copeia, 1934, pp. 127-133. 

As in 1933, the work of the Department of Zoology was some- 
what affected by A Century of Progress exposition and the unusual 
attendance resulting from it. The number of visitors of a profes- 
sional character or coming with special introductions and requests 
for service from members of the staff was less than in 1933, but still 
large, and much time was unavoidably devoted to them. 

The association of Mr. Leslie Wheeler, a Trustee of the Museum, 
with the Department of Zoology during the year made a gratifying 
addition to the personnel. Mr. Wheeler has found an especial 
interest in the Museum's collection of birds of prey, which has 
segregated and especially indexed. Preparations have been 
made for amplifying it and studying it along systematic lines. 

The year was marked especially by activities connected with 
the employment of numerous assistants provided by relief agencies 
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the Federal Civil Works Service, the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission, ete. Although many of these men and women were 
inexperienced and without especial qualifications, they were assigned 
to work in which they could be trained and they soon became able 
to render valuable service to the institution. In all cases they were 
given work which had fallen behind or which the regular staff 
had been unable to undertake for lack of time. They were not 
used to relieve the regular staff of any of its usual duties. Through 
their assistance large numbers of specimens hitherto in storage were 
prepared, catalogued, labeled, and numbered. General efficiency 
throughout the Department was greatly stimulated and much 
substantial progress was made in the care and use of the collections. 
Supervision of their work occupied much of the time of the regular 
staff, but the net gain was very large. 


ACCESSIONS—ZOOLOGY 

Accessions for the year total 10,951, which is about double the 
number received in 1933. The increase is due, mainly, to more 
results Museum expeditions. By zoological groups, the 
accessions classify as follows: mammals, 1,405; birds, 1,947; amphib- 
‘ans and reptiles, 3,270; fishes, 575; insects, 3,651. The number 
obtained by Museum expeditions is 7,923; by gift, 2,730; by 
exchange, 266; by purchase, 32. 

Foremost among gifts are the bronze and marble sculptures of 
British champion domestic mammals, presented by Trustee Marshall 
Field. These consist of nineteen pieces by the well-known artist 
Mr. Herbert Haseltine. Their special installation in a new hall 
(Hall 12) has been mentioned elsewhere. 

Gifts of mammals include a small number of especia interest 
received from the new zoological gardens at Bro kfield, Illinois, 
through the cordial relations maintained between the Museum and 
the Chicago Zoological Society. Dr. L. C. Sanford, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, presented the skin of a bear from Mexico to match a 
skull given to the Museum in 1902 and used as the basis of the 
description of a new form (Ursus machetes). This, therefore, is a 
type specimen and the preservation of both skin and skull together is 
important. Dr. G. W. D. Hamlett, of the Harvard Medical School, 
presented twenty-three specimens of bats collected in Brazil. 

The principal gifts of birds were those received from Mr. Leslie 
Wheeler, of Lake Forest, Illinois, from time to time, amounting to 
303 specimens. Among them were some fifty-five birds of prey and 
a collection of 248 miscellaneous birds from southwest Africa. 
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Notable among gifts of amphibians and reptiles, during 1934, are 
thirty-eight specimens of snakes, lizards, frogs, and turtles from 
Yucatan, from Mr. E. Wyllys Andrews IV, of Chicago; forty speci- 
mens of frogs and lizards from north China, from Dr. C. C. Liu, 
Soochow University, China; seven snakes from Brazil and Central 
America, from Mr. R. Marlin Perkins, of the St. Louis Zoological 
Park, including a rare genus of boa, Ungaliophis; a king cobra and 
an exceptionally large East. Indian monitor lizard from Mr. Frank 
Buck, well-known dealer in live animals; and five snakes and fifteen 
lizards, chiefly Australian, from the Chicago Zoological Society. 

As in previous years, a number of desirable fishes were received 
from the John G. Shedd Aquarium. 'The continued friendly cooper- 
ation of the aquarium staff has resulted in the selection of especially 
needed specimens, from time to time, which have filled many 
gaps in the Museum’s collections. A specimen of great interest is 
an east African lungfish, given by the General Biological Supply 
House, of Chicago. The Charleston Museum, Charleston, South 
Carolina, continued to add to its gifts of fishes, especially pickerels, 
from that state. 

The insect acquisitions were unusual in that more than two- 
thirds of them were specimens from foreign countries such as Guate- 
mala, Colombia, Ecuador, and Arabia. A notable and important 
gift from Mr. H. St. J. Philby, of Mecca, Arabia, consisted of 1,251 
specimens of various insects (particularly small moths and grass- 
hoppers) from Hejaz, Arabia, a country which previously was 
poorly represented in the insect collection. A welcome addition 
to the Museum’s series of local insects was a donation of 427 
specimens, including 327 bees and wasps, received from Mr. Albert 
B. Wolcott, of Downers Grove, Illinois. 

CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—ZOOLOGY 

The number of zoological specimens catalogued was 15,042, a 
rather large total as compared with recent years. The entries were 
divided as follows: mammals, 1,187; birds, 3,416; amphibians and 
reptiles, 1,772; fishes, 8,667. One thousand skins in the reference 
collection of mammals were labeled and 300 skulls of mammals 
were numbered, labeled, and boxed or bottled. Some 8,000 cards 
were added to the index of mammal specimens, including new cards 
for all type specimens and all mammals on exhibition. This work 
was participated in by Illinois Emergency Relief workers and by 
one volunteer assistant, Mr. Douglas Bruce, who was in regular 
attendance for seven weeks during the summer months. 
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Although more than three thousand birds were catalogued, this 
was incidental to a thorough rearrangement of the collection made 
possible by the acquisition of new storage cases delivered late in 
1933. This rearrangement involved the overhauling of the entire 
collection, which now numbers more than 100,000 specimens. 
Everything was placed in systematic order with the exception of 
several uncatalogued collections which were segregated to be classi- 
fied and later incorporated in the general collection. Cases containing 
the birds of prey—eagles, hawks, falcons, owls, and vultures—were 
arranged so as to be readily accessible and convenient for the studies 
undertaken by Trustee Leslie Wheeler, whose interest in this subject 
resulted in his associating himself with the Department of Zoology, 
taking active charge of this section of the bird collections. 

All collections of amphibians and reptiles received during the 
year were catalogued and much progress was made in the labeling 
and shelving of identified material. The number of entries made 
was 1,776, of which 206 were for osteological specimens which were 
catalogued and placed in order by Assistant D. Dwight Davis. 
Much help was received from relief workers. 

The assistance of relief workers made it possible to catalogue 
large accumulations of fishes that had been in storage and unavail- 
able for many years. ‘The largest group so handled was the 
remainder of the extensive collection from Panama and the Canal 
Zone made in 1911 and 1912. .A total of 8,667 entries was made and 
all specimens catalogued were correctly labeled and assigned to their 
proper places on the shelves of the reference collection. 

Another project carried out in the Division of Fishes was the 
preparation of a card index of colored plates of fishes contained In 
the Museum Library. Cards to the number of 7,243 were written, 
and it is estimated that 1,200 more will complete the index, which 
will save much time in answering the many calls for information on 
this subject. 

As in the past, for convenience in the Division of Insects, the 
preceding year’s accessions were recorded and indexed for reference 
by locality, collector, and donor. For the permanent arrangement 
of the North American beetles, on which the work of assembling, 
determining, and repinning specimens was continued, 908 name 
labels were written, and, by means of thirteen new drawers, four 
families of these insects were made more accessible and useful. 

Most of the accessioned insects that required such attention, 
as well as a number of butterflies that were stored away in papers 
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for many years, were pinned or spread, and most of them pin- 
labeled. The number of specimens thus pinned was 2,885. Much 
appreciated help on this routine work was given in the latter half of 
the year by a volunteer assistant, Mr. Rupert L. Wenzel, and by 
Illinois Emergency Relief workers. By means of relief assignments, 
the Museum’s accumulated series of bees, wasps, and parasites 
were also separated into their proper families, determined specifi- 
cally in part, and arranged in sixteen new containers. 

Entries of skeletal material numbered 367, distributed among 
mammals, birds, and reptiles. All material of this kind, excepting a 
few bird skeletons, was catalogued, labeled, and carded so that the 
records, so far as possible, are up to date. For the first time the 
individual bones of all disarticulated skeletons were separately 
numbered. This insures permanent proper association of the bones 
and avoids troublesome transpositions in handling. 

Extraordinary progress was made in cleaning skulls and bones, 
largely through assistance provided through federal relief agencies. 
This work had fallen far behind and much valuable material was 
inaccessible. Most important was the cleaning of more than 1,000 
skulls of large mammals which had accumulated over a period of 
years during which accessions were at a rate higher than the regular 
staff could meet successfully. In addition, 3,056 small and medium- 
sized skulls were cleaned and bottled. 

A skeleton of a spectacled bear was cleaned by maceration and 
two other large mammal skeletons were prepared by other methods. 
Many smaller skeletons were cleaned by dermestids in the dermestid 
room. Three frog skeletons were prepared from alcoholic specimens. 

An echidna, a young orang, and a large Australian tree frog, 
which were received in the flesh, were prepared for anatomical study 
by embalming and by injecting the arteries and veins with colored 
masses. An opossum was embalmed and stored. This highly 
desirable material forms a nucleus for a synoptic series of vertebrate 
types, preserved for study of the soft anatomy, which will be an 
eXUTeI ely important addition to the collections. 

A detailed study was made of the so-called Schultze method of 
clearing and staining smaller vertebrates to render the skeleton 
visible without destroying the surrounding tissues. Through 
specially qualified assistants assigned by relief agencies, much 
progress was made in applying this process to Museum material. A 
total of sixty-one excellent preparations, mostly amphibians and 
reptiles, was made. 
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To supply the need of specimens to illustrate certain biological 
facts, there were again loaned to A Century of Progress exposition 
116 mounted and unmounted specimens of birds and mammals, 
and ten fish models. For the duration of the exposition, these 
specimens were displayed in the biological section of the Hall of 
Science, where they were used to exemplify speciation, and in 
exhibits showing world-wide ecological association and undersea life. 


A new hall (Hall 12) was opened in the Department of Zoology 
for a novel exhibit of nineteen sculptured champion British domestic 
animals, one-quarter life size. These were modeled from the living 
animals by the noted sculptor, Mr. Herbert Haseltine. The col- 
lection is a gift from Trustee Marshall Field. Among the animals 
depicted are many of international fame. Notable are the Shire 
stallion, Field Marshal V, from the stables of King George V of 
England, and the great thoroughbred sire Poljnelus. The Suffolk 
Puneh breed is represented by Sudbourne Premier, the Percheron 
by the stallion Rhum, the polo pony by Perfection, and the steeple- 
chaser by Sergeant Murphy, winner of the Grand National in 1923. 
Cattle are represented by an Aberdeen Angus bull, a Shorthorn 
bull, a Hereford bull, and a Dairy Shorthorn cow. Sheep and pigs 
include two Lincoln rams, a Southdown ewe, Middle White boar 
and sow, and a Berkshire boar. A varied techniqrs adds greatly to 
the attractiveness of the figures. Some are cast bronze, others 
chiseled bronze, bronze plated with gold, bardiglio marble, black 
Belgian marble, Burgundy limestone, and rose St. Georges marble, 
Although highly realistic, they are also endowed with great artistic 
feeling. 

Unusual progress was made in the production of new exhibits, 
principally of mammals and birds. Seven large habitat groups of 
mammals were completed and opened to public view. Much 
advance was made, also, in the systematic exhibits of birds, five 
new screens being finished and two others rearranged and trans- 
ferred to new positions. One bird group, the birds of Bering Sea, 
was reinstalled with a new background. Of the new mammal 
groups, five are Asiatic and two African. The addition of the five 
Asiatic groups to William V. Kelley Hall (Hall 17) nearly doubles 
the display in that hall, which contained only six finished groups at 
the beginning of the year. It now has eleven, with space for ten 
more, five of which are well on the way toward completion. The 
new Asiatic groups are those of the sambar deer, the swamp deer, 
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the proboscis monkey, the sloth bear, and the Bengal tiger. The 
two African groups are those of the aardvark and the bongo, 
installed in Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall (Hall 22). 

The sambar deer group includes a large stag, a female, and a 
half-grown young deer in an open space in heavy forest where they 
are engaged in licking the exudate of the soil at a so-called “salt- 
lick,” a practice common with nearly all deer. The specimens 
were obtained by the James Simpson—Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition 
and the late Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe. The group was prepared by 
Staff Taxidermists Julius Friesser and Arthur G. Rueckert. The 
background was painted by Staff Artist Charles A. Corwin from 
original studies made in India by artists employed for the purpose 
through the cooperation of the Bombay Natural History Society. 

The swamp deer group adjoins the sambar, making comparison 
easy, and emphasizing the contrast in the appearance and habits of 
the two largest species of Indian deer. Its setting is an open swamp 
where tall grass in autumn color harmonizes with the brown coats of 
the animals. A bugling stag stands at one side and three demure 
females are shown near-by at the edge of a stretch of water. This 
group also was produced by Messrs. Friesser and Rueckert and the 
background is by Mr. Corwin. Three of the specimnéns were taken 
by the Simpson—Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition and the fourth by 
Colonel Faunthorpe. 

4A group of proboscis monkeys, originally prepared by the late 
Carl E. Akeley and installed in a plain floor case, was successfully 
rearranged and placed in a large aleove space adjoining the west 
entrance to William V. Kelley Hall. This was done by Staff Taxi- 
dermist Leon L. Pray, who regrouped the animals, painted a suitable 
background, and, with Assistant Taxidermist Frank Letl, reproduced 
4 treetop scene with artificial branches, leaves, and vines. 

The sloth bear group occupies one of the four enclosures which 
face the center of Kelley Hall. It is the second of four groups of 
carnivorous mammals planned for these spaces, the first, installed 
several years ago, being the giant panda group. A family of the 
curious, long-snouted sloth bears is shown busily engaged in search- 
ing for insects among loose stones, roots, and debris of a dry stream- 
bed or “donga.” Included are two adult animals, and a young 
cub which rides on its mother’s back in the fashion habitual 
with this species. The specimens for the group were received from 
Colonel Faunthorpe, the grown animals having fallen to his own 
rifle, and the cub being contributed by an East Indian friend, Mr. 
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Dilipat Singh. The production of the group was executed by 
Staff Taxidermist Rueckert, assisted by Mr. Wilmer E. Eigsti. 
The background is by Artist Corwin. 

Of unusual interest is the group of Bengal tigers, opened in Kelley 
Hall. It occupies one of the larger spaces and makes an imposing 
appearance. In reference to the character of the animal, the treat- 
ment is somewhat dramatic, with the male tiger in a tense and 
startled position, standing over a fresh kill, while its mate at one 
side appears as if about to slink away. The background, by Mr. 
Corwin, depicts light, open forest rather than deep jungle, and the 
colors are bright and warm. The specimens were collected by the 
Simpson—Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition. The group was prepared 
by Staff Taxidermist C. J. Albrecht. 

One of the two additions to the exhibits of African mammals in 
Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall (Hall 22) is a group of the rare, forest- 
dwelling bongo, the most distinctly marked and brightly colored of 
all antelopes. This attractive group includes five excellent specimens 
of these magnificent hoofed animals—two males, two females, and 
a fawn—posed in a bamboo thicket, with a background painted by 
Staff Artist Corwin. These specimens were collected by the Harold 
White-John Coats African Expedition of Field Museum in 1930, and 
the group was prepared by Staff 'Taxidermist Albrecht. 

A group of the odd-shaped aardvarks was also completed and 
installed in Akeley Hall. These peculiar animals feed wholly upon 
ants and termites, which are abundant in Africa. Notwithstanding 
their rather large size and weight, they are adept burrowers and hide 
in their excavations during the day. Being nocturnal in their habits, 
they are seldom encountered and, therefore, they are rarely repre- 
sented in collections. The two specimens in this group were obtained 
by the Harold White-John Coats Abyssinian Expedition in 1929 
and were prepared for exhibition by Mr. Albrecht, who was a 
member of the expedition. One of the animals is shown partly 
concealed in a reproduction of its burrow; the other is standing on 
the ground in front of two termite nests. 

The systematic exhibit of North American birds in Hall 21 was 
brought to practical completion by the addition of four new screens 
and the rearrangement of several others. The new screens include 
two of grouse and quail; one of doves, pigeons, and terns; and one 
of cuckoos, swifts, parrots, and hummingbirds. All the important 
species of birds known from North America north of Mexico are 
represented in this exhibit and, although it will be subject to inter- 
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mittent change, substitution, and improvement in future years, it 
now stands as a unit with no large gaps to be filled. The number of 
species and subspecies included is 687, represented by 842 individual 
specimens, and the work is mainly by Staff Taxidermist Ashley 
Hine, who has devoted his time almost exclusively to it for more 
than ten years. The synoptic exhibit of foreign birds on the south 
side of Hall 21 received an important addition ina case of gallinaceous 
birds prepared by Assistant Taxidermist John W- Moyer, On one 
side of the screen are shown selected examples of the pheasant family, 
and on the other are the grouse, quail, and partridges. Among 
the pheasants are the peacock, the great argus pheasant, and rare 
and beautiful species such as the blood pheasant, impeyan, and 
tragopan, as well as the better-known golden pheasant, ringneck, 
and others kept in aviaries. Among the grouse are the large caper- 
caillie of Europe, the black cock, and other Old World game birds. 

A further interesting addition to the foreign birds was a single 
specimen of a New Guinean cassowary which was placed in the case 
of ostriches and their allies. It was prepared from a specimen received 
in fresh condition from the Lincoln Park Zoo. This made it possible 
to apply the so-called “celluloid” method to reproduction of the 
highly colored and much carunculated head and neck so characteristic 
of this bird. All the naked parts, including the legs and feet, were 
reproduced by this method and attached to the body, which was 
mounted in the usual way. The result is exceedingly lifelike and 
doubtless is the most natural and realistic preparation of a cassowary 
ever exhibited in a museum. The exhibit was prepared by Staff 
Taxidermist Leon L. Walters. 

Two special exhibitions were presented during the year, both in 
the west half of Hall 20. The first was an exhibition of 473 photo- 
graphs illustrating results and methods in modern taxidermy. This 
was the International Exhibition of Taxidermic Art, sponsored by 
the technical section of the American Association of Museums. 
The work illustrated included that of some eighty highly skilled 
taxidermists from Germany, Spain, Switzerland, and the United 
States, among them several members of the taxidermy staff of 
Field Museum. The exhibition was on view from April 1 to 15. 
Later in the year, an exhibition of paintings and photographs was 
shown in connection with the annual meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, which was held in the Museum from October 
22 to 25. These included the Museum’s original paintings of Abys- 
sinian birds and mammals by the late Louis A. Fuertes, and group 


a 
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photographs of ornithologists from the collection of the late Ruthven 
Deane, loaned by the Division of Fine Arts of the Library of Congress. 


THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 


All of the 375 Chicago public schools which were open during 
1934 received the services of the Department of the N. W. Harris 
Public School Extension. This was an increase of forty-two com- 
pared with the number served in 1933, accounted for by the opening 
of two new buildings and the reopening of forty which had been 
closed. To each of these schools, whose aggregate attendance 
is approximately 500,000 pupils, two traveling exhibition cases were 
delivered on a bi-weekly schedule throughout the school year. The 
same service was also given to the University High School of the 
University of Chicago, thirty-six parochial and private schools, nine 
branches of the Chicago Public Library, seven branches of the 
Y.M.C.A., five social settlements, and two Boys’ Union League 
Clubs, the exhibits thereby reaching probably an additional quarter 
of a million persons. Thus the total number of institutions served 
was 435, and in delivering and collecting the 870 cases loaned to 
them the two Museum trucks traveled a distance of 10,744 miles. 

During the year an unusually large number of letters of apprecia- 
tion of the Harris Extension's services was received from principals, 
teachers, and pupils of the schools, and the heads of other institu- 
tions to which exhibits were loaned. Several of the letters received 
indicated that lack of funds prevents large numbers of children 
from ever making excursions outside the city limits, and that many 
seldom can even visit the Museum because their parents cannot 
afford the carfare. Consequently, the Harris traveling exhibits 
provide the only avenue to nature study available to them. Many 
other letters stressed the superior value of the visual education 
provided by these exhibits as compared to mere book studies. 

Illustrating the interest aroused by these exhibits are 145 booklets 
of essays by seventh and eighth grade pupils of the Mozart School. 
In these compositions, which were forwarded to the Museum, the 
children reveal in their own words that they have absorbed much 
knowledge from the Harris Extension cases. 

As in previous years, loans of cases were made on requests 
received from several institutions not on the list for regular service. 
Six cases of natural history and economic subjects were shown at the 
Chicago meeting of the Institute for Juvenile Research of the State 
Department of Public Welfare; four cases of wild flowers and birds 
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were loaned to the Central Branch of the Y.W.C.A.;: three cases of 
wild flowers were exhibited in the booth of the Illinois Chapter of 
the Wild Flower Preservation Society at Mandel Brothers’ depart- 
ment store; twelve cases were sent to the summer camp of the 
United Charities of Chicago at Camp Algonquin, Illinois, and 
twelve cases of insects and birds were on display in the Hall of 
Science at A Century of Progress exposition. 

Each year requests are also received and granted for the loan 
of cases to museums and other civic organizations for the purpose 
of illustrating the desirability of establishing similar educational 
services in other communities. Such loans were made to the Museum 
of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, Cincinnati, Ohio: to 
the Florida State Museum at Gainesville; and to the Museum 
section of the Civic Auditorium, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Thirty new cases were produced during the year, 237 were 

epaired, and forty-six were completely reinstalled. Many of the 
reinstallations required the preparation of new specimens, new 
accessories, and the tinting and installation of backgrounds, This 
work occupied the major portion of the Department staff's time. 
Twenty cases which had become unserviceable on account of long 
usage, fading or deterioration of specimens or materials, or irreparable 
damage, were permanently withdrawn from circulation. There 
remained at the end of the year 1,214 exhibits available for use. 
All eases were inspected, and thoroughly cleaned and polished during 
the year. New label copy was written for thirty-eight subjects. 
The work begun in 1932 of replacing all old style black and white 
labels with the buff type adopted as standard was completed in 
1934, the last 114 cases being thus equipped. 

The ceilings and side walls of the Acting Curator's office, the 
two large rooms used for storage of cases, and the shop of the cabinet- 
maker were washed and, where needed, repainted. The three labora- 
tories and their accessory cabinets and cases were also cleaned, and 
repainted in lighter colors, thus affording better light for working. 
The labor in connection with these improvements was performed by 
workers assigned by the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 








THE JAMES NELSON AND ANNA LOUISE RAYMOND 
FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
CHILDREN’S LECTURES 

As in past years the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation has provided various series of lectures and entertain- 
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ments for children both at the Museum and in the schools. Despite 
the continuance of such a counter attraction as A Century of Progress 
exposition, a larger number of school groups came for instruction in 
the exhibition halls than in the preceding year, and the popularity 
of the extension lectures continued to gain. 
ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHILDREN 
Two series of free motion picture entertainments were presented, 
one in the spring and the other in the autumn. The programs, 
given on Saturday mornings in the James Simpson Theatre, were as 
follows: 
SPRING COURSE 
March $8—The Alligator Family; Mexico. 
March 10—Beach and Sea Animals; The Making of Maple Sugar; The Triumph 
of the Century. 


March 17—The Strange Maoris of New Zealand. 

March 24—Who's Who in the Zoo; Little Visitors from Foreign Lands; The 
Story of Tea. 

March $31—Sloths and Anteaters; Musko and Musme, the Japanese Wrestlers: 
Quaint Boats on the Inland Sea; Japanese Children. 


April %—The Settlement of Jamestown." 
April 14—The + and Its Child; The Romance of Life; Acrosa the 
: Thrills of Lumbering. 


April 21—The ae of the Icebergs; Hunting Whales; A Mother Bear 
Fights for Her Cub. 


April ate ie of Simba, the Lion; Plants That Trap Visitors; By the 
ue Mediterranean. 


AUTUMN COURSE 
October 6—Views of Our New Zoo; The Journeys of the Seeds; In the Land 
of Yaks; Two Cities of Old Cathay. 
October PP: Myths; Columbus Sails West.* 
October 20—In Sunny Guatemala; A Beaver Pet; The Story of Coffee. 


October heater Time for the Hippos; Rollin’ Down to Rio; Under the 
Cross; Me My Dog. 


November psp ae ad Secerchoen: In Canada's Fiords: The Bella 
(Coola Indians; The Romance of Rubber. 


November 10-—From Zeal fo. Ba The Octopus and Its Cousins; In a Cave- 


November a Ax a Neighbors; The Cement Gnomes; Women Workers of 


November 24—An Arctic Visitor; The Story of the Pilgrims.* 


December 1—The Fall Winds Blow; The Woodchuck Sleeps; A Friend to A 
the World; Winter Fun. tt : 


* Gift to the Museum from the late Chauncey Koop. 
In addition to the two regular series of entertainments, two 
: vrams were offered in February as follows: 


Paar 12—Lineoln's Birthday Program: Abe Holds Court; Native State. 
February 22—Washington's Birthday Program: Washington and His Times. 
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Twenty programs in all were offered to the children of the city 
and suburbs. The total attendance at these entertainments was 
27,603, of which 13,549 came to the spring course, 8,549 to the 
autumn course, and 5,555 to the special programs. 

The following newspapers gave publicity to the programs: 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago Tribune, Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
Chicago Evening American, and Chicago Daily Illustrated Times. 

An expression of appreciation for films loaned for the programs 
is due to the Department of the Interior of the Dominion of Canada, 
National Museum of Canada, Atlas Educational Films, Dynamic 
Pictures of New York, Canadian National Railways, Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company, and the Department of Conservation of Michigan. 


MUSEUM STORIES FOR CHILDREEN—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 

Two series of Museum Stories for Children were written by 
members of the Raymond Foundation staff. These were published 
and copies were handed to all in attendance at the entertainments. 
The material of the stories correlated with certain films shown on 
the programs or with talks given by staff members who used colored 
slides to illustrate the topics pmeeenited The list of stories follows: 
Series XXII—The Builders of Mexico Cit Sugars of Many Kinds; New Zealand 


the Maoris; The Story of Tea 1 Sloths and Their Cousins: The Pow- 
hatan Indians; Tapioca; Some iatereating Beach and Sea Animals; The Giraffe. 


Series KX XU[I1—How Seeds Travel; American Snake Myths; The Story of Coffee; 
The Hippopotamuses; The Bella Coola Indians; Snails of Land and Water; 
The Pearl of the Orient; The Owls; Skis and Snowshoes. 


During the summer, accumulated stories were placed in a holder 
at the North Door to be taken by visitors. The total distribution 
of Museum Stories for Children during the year was 42,500 copies. 


TURE TOURS FOR CHILDREN—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 
Clseeivork in the exhibition halls was extended to the following 





groups: Namba : 

[ groupes tlendance 
Tours for children of Chicago elton an aie 
Chicago public schools............+.. 7,75: 
Chicago parochial schools... ... Peer . 19 615 
Chicago private schools.,.............. 12 259 
Tours for children of suburban schoals a si 
Suburban public schools as aloo Pd aa BOLE ne aed: 
Suburban parochial schools............ a 113 
Suburban private achools............. . 1 167 
Tours for special from clubs : | 
and ot the organdcations. Sree Jo 1,975 


In all, 404 groups were given guide-lecture service and the attend- 
ance was 14,759. 
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On December 4 and 6, the Museum was host to 1,186 boys and 
girls who were delegates to the Annual Congress of 4-H Clubs of 
the United States. As for several years past, the boys lunched in 
the cafeteria, and both groups were given special lectures in the halls 
devoted to prehistoric plants and animals and the Hall of the Stone 
Age of the Old World. Many letters of appreciation indicate that 
the visit to the Museum was considered one of the outstanding 
features of the congress. 

EXTENSION LECTURES—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 

Extension lectures were offered to the schools as in previous 
seasons. The following subjects were presented in classrooms and 
assemblies to both high and elementary school audiences: 

For GEOGRAPHY AND History Groups 
Glimpses of Eskimo Life; South America; North American Indians; Native Life 
in the Philippines; The Romans; The Egyptians; Migisi, the Indian Lad. 
For SCIENCE GROUPS 
Field Museum and Its Work; Prehistoric Life; Insects and Reptiles; Coal and 
Iron; Coffee, Chocolate, and Tea; A Trip to Banana Land; Food Fishes of the 
World; Birds of the Chicago Region; Animal Life of the Chicago Region; 


Wild Flowers of the Chic Region; Trees of the Chicago Region: Animals 
at Home: Our Outdoor Friends. 


The total number of extension lectures given by the staff of 
the Raymond Foundation was 428, and the total attendance was 
162,360. 

RADIO BROADCASTING—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 
Radio broadcasts were given by the Raymond Foundation staff 
in connection with the public school radio programs of Station 
WMAQ. From January to the end of the spring semester talks 
were given every other week to the upper grades. These talks 
correlated with the nature study and science course being used in 
the schools. One talk on the Raymond Foundation was given over 
WGN. 
ACCESSIONS—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 

The Raymond Foundation acquired during the year for use in 
the ‘Theatre and in the extension lectures 404 slides made by the 
Division of Photography. The Museum artist colored 476 slides 
for the Foundation. 

__ The Foundation was also the beneficiary of the following acqui- 
sitions: 5,000 feet of motion picture film on Guatemala, presented 
by Mr. Leon Mandel, of Chicago, and 375 feet of film taken at the 
new Brookfield Zoo and purchased by the Museum. 
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LECTURE TOURS AND MEETINGS FOR ADULTS—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 
The services of guide-lecturers were offered, as in former years, 
without charge, to clubs, colleges, conventions and other organiza- 
tions, and to Museum visitors in general, Special tours were offered 
in July and August for the benefit of those attending A Century of 
Progress exposition. The printed monthly tour schedules were 
placed at the main entrance for the use of visitors, and were also 
distributed through libraries and other civic centers of the city 
and suburbs. During the year, 153 general tours and 189 tours 
covering specific topies were offered to the public. The adult groups 
which took advantage of these lecture tours numbered azo, with a 
total attendance of 7,545 individuals. Besides the regular public 
tours, special tours were given to 47 groups from colleges, clubs, and 
other organizations, and these were attended by 1,262 persons. 

The James Simpson Theatre was used for several meetings during 
the year. In February, 1,050 foreign-born adults attended a program 
given by the Board of Education; in March, 1,290 members of the 
Juvenile Council of the Cook County schools held an all-day session: 
in June, the foreign-born adult commencement of the city schools 
was held there for 582 graduates; and in October, both the Theatre 
and the small lecture hall were used for four meetings of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, attended by 763 persons. Total attendance 
at all seven meetings was 3,645. 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AT ENTERTAINMENTS, LECTURES, 
TOURS, ETC.—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 
The total number of groups reached through the activities of 
the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for Public 
School and Children’s Lectures was 1,222, and the ageregate attend- 
ance included in these groups numbered 213,579 individuals. 


LECTURES FOR ADULTS 
The Museum's sixty-first and sixty-second courses of free 
lectures for adults were given in the James Simpson Theatre on 
Saturday afternoons during the spring and autumn months. They 
were illustrated by motion pictures and stereopticon slides. Fol- 
lowing are the programs of both courses: 
SixTy-FirsT FREE Lecture Course 
March 3—Monarchs of the Air. 
ws — Captain ©. W. R. Knight, London, England. 
March 10—The | of the Old West. 
i es Senco baat New Furlong, F.R.G.S., Cohasset, 
Massachusetts. 
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hb 17—Miracles in Nature 
mare Mr. a thar C. P Pillsbury, Berkeley, California. 


March 24—A + aturalist in the Canadian Rockies. 
r. Dan McCowan, Banff, Canada. 
March ae Byrd to the Bottom of the World. 
le Dr. Lawrence M. Gould, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
April 7—The Wonderland of Mexico. 
Major James C. Sawders, Nutley, New Jersey. 
April 14—Massa-Magaga: Head-takers of Formosa. 
: Captain Carl von Hoffman, New York. 
April 21—The ae op Sea Islands 
Mr. H. C. Ostrander, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
April 28—Motion Pictures 
“ Trail of the Swordfish: The Veldt; The Prowlers; Jungle Giants; 
Krakatoa. 
SIXTY-SECOND FREE LECTURE COURSE 
October 6—In the Cellars of the World. 
Mr. Russell T. Neville, Kewanee, Illinois. 
October 13—Volcanoes of Hawaii 
Mr. Ray Jerome Baker, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
October 20—New Zealand. 
Mr. M. P. Greenwood Adams, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
October 27—The F Today. 
Mr. James King Steele, San Francisco, California. 
November §$—The Human Adventure. 
Produced by the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
with technical assistance of the Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. 
Talking motion pleture aketching man's rise from savagery to civilization. 
November 10—Islands of the Pacific. 
Mr. H. C. Ostrander, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
November 17—Life on the Ocean Bottom and Wonders of the Plant World. 
Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury, Berkeley, California. 
November 24—The Conquest of Everest 
gs P. F. M. Fellowes, D.S.0., A.D.C., London, 


The total attendance at these seventeen lectures was 25,952; 
13,309 for the spring course, and 10,623 for the autumn course. 

A special lecture for Members of Field Museum was given on 
Sunday, November 25, The speaker was Air Commodore P. F. M. 
Fellowes, D.S.0., A.D.C., of London, and the subject ““The Conquest 
of Everest.” The attendance was 394. This brought the total 
attendance for all adult lectures to 24,326. 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AT LECTURES, ETC. 

The total number of groups receiving instruction or other services 
from the Museum during the year was 1,247, with an aggregate 
attendance of 241,550 individuals. These figures include the 1,222 
groups and 213,579 individuals reached through the activities of the 
James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for Public 
School and Children’s Lectures, as well as the 24,326 persons attend- 
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ing the adult lectures, and the 3,645 persons attending the meetings 
of outside organizations to which the use of the James Simpson 
Theatre and the small lecture hall was made available. 


LIBRARY 

During the year the physical appearance of the Library was 
much improved by thorough cleaning of the walls, which added 
much to the attractiveness of the room. 

During about seven months of the year several federal Civil 
Works Service and Illinois Emergency Relief workers were assigned 
to the Library and with their assistance considerable extra work 
has been accomplished. The number of such workers varied at 
different times from one to four, and their total length of service was 
650 working hours. The cataloguing of a large accumulation of pam- 
phlets was finished by them, and the pamphlets were thus made 
available for use in the various Departments. Another project was 
the cataloguing of material which had been packed for many years 
and only recently placed on shelves. This work is about half finished. 

A much needed inventory of the Department of Geology Library 
was also made by these relief helpers. Likewise with their aid 2,100 
geological pamphlets were placed in covers. These were arranged 
alphabetically and cards written for them, 1,641 in all. 

Approximately 9,800 cards have been thus written by relief 
workers and added to the various catalogues. 

The purchases of books during the year were limited to those 
most needed for immediate work. 

Field Museum Library depends for its growth so largely on its 
exchanges that this subject is always uppermost in all plans. The 
number of exchanges, both foreign and domestic, has had some 
valuable additions during 1934, and these have brought much desired 
material. Some valuable exchanges have also been made with 
members of the staff of this institution. 

Although many libraries had fewer readers in 1934 than in the 
previous year, Field Museum Library served approximately the 
same number. 

Friends of the Museum have graciously made gifts of books to 
the Library, which are much appreciated, not only because of the 
value of the material but also for the interest in the Library's work 
indicated by them. 

The list of periodicals which, as reported last year, had been so 
drastically curtailed by the necessity of making economies, was 
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partly sustained by assistance given by some members of the staff 
who continued a number of the subscriptions so that there might 
be no break in the files. Grateful acknowledgment of this coopera- 
tion is made herewith. 

Assistant Curator Henry Field, on his return from the Field 
Museum Anthropological Expedition to the Near East, brought an 
important collection of books received from various institutions, 
mostly in the Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics. 

The American Friends of China, Chicago, again made generous 
gifts of greatly desired books, selected by the late Dr. Berthold 
Laufer, Curator of Anthropology, to supplement to best advantage 
works already on the shelves. 

At the death of Dr. Laufer his private library, which he had 
accumulated and used in connection with his work, became the 
property of Field Museum as a result of a bequest for which he 
had arranged some years ago. It will add 5,000 or more titles to 
the Library. As the Museum already had a carefully selected 
collection of works on China, and the greater part of Dr. Laufer’s 
books are on this subject, this addition will give the Museum one 
of the most complete libraries on China in the Middle West. The 
Chinese section will be segregated so as to be easily accessible for 
the use of scholars desirous of consulting it. Dr. Laufer’s books 
on other subjects will greatly strengthen other sections of the 

Mr. Sadajiro Yamanaka, of New York, enriched the Library by 
presenting some valuable books on ceramics of China and Japan: 
Ko-Sometsukesara Hyakusen (Album of Selected Old Chinese Blue and 
White Porcelain Dishes); Ko-Akaesara Hyakusen (Album of Selected 
Old Three-color Porcelain Dishes of China); Nippon Koto Mehinshu 
(Album of Selected Old Ceramics of Japan); Kutani Nabeshima 
Kakiyemon Meihinshu (Album of Old Ceramics of Kutani, Nabeshima 
and Kakiyemon); Tanamono Shusei (Collection of Japanese Wood, 
Lacquer Tables and Chests). All of these are illustrated with 
beautiful plates. 

Mr. Fahim Kouchakji, of New York, presented a work in two 
volumes entitled Glass; Origin, History, Chronology, Technic, and 
Classification to the 16th Century. This is a subject on which it 
= aig to find information, and these volumes will be very 

A Century of Progress exposition sent to the Library a collection 
of its most interesting publications. 
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Mrs. Mae Ellena Bachler, of Chicago, presented a very beauti- 
fully prepared book by Manly P. Hall: Encyclopedic Outline of the 
Masonic, Hermetic, Qabbalistic and Rosicrucian Symbolic Philosophy. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C., has again presented 
several important volumes of its valuable publications. President 
Stanley Field has continued presenting week by week the issues of 
the Illustrated London News, and Director Stephen C. Simms has 
given those of the Museum News published by the American Associa- 
tion of Museums. The publishers of the Scientific American kindly 
placed the Museum Library on their free list for the coming year. 

Among other gifts that have been of especial value are: Liberia 
Rediscovered, presented by Mr. Harvey 8. Firestone, Akron, Ohio; 
L. Kraglievich’s La Antiguedad Pliocena de las Faunas de Monte 
Hermoso y Chapaduratal, presented by the National Museum of 
Buenos Aires; Mélanges entomologiques, volume 5, from M. Henri 
Gadeau de Kerville, Paris; 14 botanical works from Mr. Hermann 
Benke, Chicago; Glossary of Arms and Armor in All Countries and 
in All Times, from Mr. George Cameron Stone, Portland, Maine; 
Sweet's Architectural Catalogue, 4 volumes, from the publishers, 
Sweet's Catalogue Service, New York; and Bureau of American 
Ethnology Annual Reports, 4 volumes, from Misses Edith and Faith 
Wyatt, Chicago. 

“Even more than in previous years the Museum Library is indebted 
to other libraries for loans of books needed in the work of this institu- 
tion. Among those especially helpful were: The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; Library of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York; University of [linois Library, Urbana, Illinois; 
University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo, New York; the libraries of the Peabody Museum 
of Archaeology and the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; University of Chicago 
Library; United States Department of Agriculture Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and the library of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 

Tassachusetts. Field Museum has also lent more books to other 
institutions this year than at any time before. 

Binding has necessarily been omitted during the last few years, 
but the Library was fortunate i in having a little of the most needed 
work done in 1934. 

During the year there have been 2,252 books and 3,000 pamphlets 
added to the Library. The approximately 5,000 books left to the 
Museum by Dr. Laufer are not included here because the work of 
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eataloguing them has not yet been completed. There have been 
written and filed 15,626 catalogue cards, bringing the total number 
in the files to 438,480. From the John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
4,851 cards were received and filed. To the Library’s record books, 
now occupying eighteen volumes, there were added 2,252 entries, 
making the total number of entries 86,727. 


DIVISION OF PRINTING 

The work in the Division of Printing for the entire year was, as 
nearly as possible, evenly divided between Museum publications and 
exhibition labels. The total number of labels produced for all Depart- 
ments was 24,282. Miscellaneous work totaled 373,262 impressions. 

Seven additions were issued in the regular Museum publication 
series, of which four were geological, one was anthropological, one 
zoological, and one the Annual Report of the Director for 1933. Of 
these a total of 10,530 copies was produced. The aggregate number 
of pages of type composition was 1,002. Seven leaflets were printed, 
of which three were anthropological (two reprints, and one a revised 
new edition of the same leaflet), one was botanical, one geological (a 
reprint), and two were zoological (of which one was a reprint). 
botanical guide, North American Trees, was also printed. Of these 
additional books, 16,347 copies were printed. They involved a 
total of 318 pages of type composition. 

Following is a detailed list of these publications: 

PUBLICATION SERIES 
oe er ae. Vol. X, No. 1. Annual Report of the Director for the Year 
January, 1934. 136 pages, 12 photogravures. Edition 5,47 
329.—Anthrop ological Vol. XX1, No. 2. ‘The Ovimbundu of eel 
By W rege - Ham jay 11, 1984, 276 pages, 84 photogravures. 


330.—Zoological Series, Vol. XIII, Part VII. Catal of Birds of the Americas. 
By Charles E. Hellmayr. November 15, 1934. 532 pages. “Edition 770. 
331. = canons Savies. Vol. VI, No. 5. The Audito Baan of an Upper 


: B Patterson. 
soem 2 etchings. Eine tis. “et Si vig 


332.—Geological Series, 1a VI, No. 6. Upper Premolar-molar Structure in the 
Notoungulata, Notes 
December i, 1934 2° pages, 14 exonamy ue etehing ce. Edlitiog baa she verte 
333.—Geological Pen Vol. VI, No. 7. Gaia Chan Characters of Hotesicdotherhum. 
Sree atterson. December 31, 1994. 6 pages, 1 zine etching. 


334.— Geological Series, Vol. VI, No. 8. Trachytherus, a therid from the 
Deseado Beds of Patagonia. By B terso B Lae tl | 
8° pagan, § wine ctchinne ante done Pat n. 31, 1934. 





Ant No. 30.—The Races 

A rit o. 30.— of Mankind reprin 
Ficld week preface by Berthold Laufer, and it Gee i HH Arthur 
Keith. 40 pages, § ph otogravures, 1 plan of hall. February, 1994. Edition 500 
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Se oe logy, No. No. —The Races of Mankind (third reprint, eee adore). March, 


Aathropoony tp The Races of Mankind (second edition, revised: see abore). 
June, 1934, Edition 3,011. 

eon No. 17. —Common Weeds. By Paul C. Standley. 32 pages, 27 photo- 
gravures. September, 1934. Edition 3,068. 

Geology, No. 11.—Neanderthal Sesto oc es Man (reprint). By Oliver C. 

and Henry Field. 16 pages, 8 photogravures, 1 map. December 26, 
1994. ition 2,559. 

Zoology, No. 13 —Sculptures by Herbert Haseltine of Champion Domestic Animals 
of reat “ay roe 6 erry of text, 19 photogravures, with captions opposite. 
June, 1934 

Zoology, No. 10 stslncice about Snake Stories (reprint). By Karl P. Schmidt. 
20 pages. December 8, 1984. Edition 2,514. 


GUIDE SERIES 
tany Guide. North American Trees. By Samuel J. Record. September 17, 
1934. 120 pages, 85 zine etchings. Edition 1,502. 





DIVISIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND ILLUSTRATION 

The Division of Photography in 1934 produced negatives, prints, 

ilargements of photographs, lantern slides, and transparent exhibi- 
don labels totaling 23,095 in number. These included 280 photo- 
graphic prints and 59 stereopticon slides for sales on orders placed 
by the public. The balance were for various uses in Departments 
and Divisions of the Museum. Of 20,137 prints made, 12,864 were 
done by relief workers assigned by the federal Civil Works Service 
and the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission; the balance were 
made by the Museum's regular photographers. The Division 
benefited from the assignment of from one to three relief workers 
throughout most of the year, whose hours of service totaled nearly 
700. In addition to the making of prints, which included many 
from negatives obtained through the Joint Project of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and Field Museum for photographing botanical type 
specimens in European museums, the relief workers made great 
progress on the huge task of cataloguing the Division's negative 
collection (now numbering more than 80,000 negatives). In this 
work the relief assistants wrote and filed about 30,500 index cards. 

The total number of photogravure prints produced in the Division 
of Photogravure was 578,820. These were for the illustration of 
publications and leaflets, for headings of posters, for covers of various 
published works, and for picture post cards. 

The Museum Illustrator completed 1,238 orders for the Museum's 
Departments and Divisions. These included 323 pen drawings, 19 
wash drawings, the coloring of 461 lantern slides, and other miscel- 
laneous tasks. One relief worker was assigned for a short period to 
assist the Illustrator in coloring lantern slides and other work. 
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DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS 

The distribution of publications, as in previous years, was 
about equally divided between foreign and domestic institutions 
from which Field Museum in turn receives publications for its 
Library. 

An increase in both foreign and domestic exchanges was made, 
thirty-five names having been added to the mailing lists. The total 
number of books sent on exchange was 6,146, of which 4,941 were 
copies of scientific publications and 1,205 were leaflets. The 
Museum also sent 3,879 complimentary copies of the Annual Report 
of the Director for the year 1933, and 696 leaflets, to Members of 
the institution. Sales for the year show totals of 420 publications, 
9,166 leaflets, and 7,850 miscellaneous publications and pamphlets 
—guides, handbooks, and memoirs. 

Grateful acknowledgment is tendered the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, at Washington, D.C., for its cordial cooperation in distributing 
Field Museum publications which were sent to the international 
exchange bureau to be forwarded to foreign destinations. 

For future sales and exchanges, 14,301 copies of the various 
publications and leaflets issued during 1934 were wrapped into 291 
packages, labeled, and stored in the stock room. 

Published early in the autumn, a season when so many people 
are especially interested in trees and weeds, the reference book on 
North American Trees and the leaflet on Common Weeds have been 
greatly in demand. Amateur botanists, teachers, students, and 
others interested in the plants local to the Chicago region, and in 
trees native to this country, have found these well-illustrated books 
to be of much use. 

Fairly wide distribution also has been given a leaflet issued last 
June, which describes and illustrates the sculptures by Herbert 
Haseltine of champion domestic animals of Great Britain, presented 
to the Museum through the generosity of Mr. Marshall Field. 

Interest in the living races of mankind and in prehistoric man 
continued to manifest itself in the numerous purchases of copies of 
the Races of Mankind and Prehistoric Man leaflets. These two 
books, published in the summer of 1933, when the exhibition halls 
to which they relate were first opened to the public, have been 
quite as popular as they were during the year they were issued. 
More than 3,100 copies were sold in 1934. 

Early in the summer the Museum added to the various items 
on display and sale at its leaflet and post card stands a pocket size 
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folding type of stereoscope, together with views of habitat groups 
and other exhibits in Field Museum. The views were arranged in 
units of five and ten pictures each. This proved a highly successful 
venture, as many visitors purchased these stereoscopes and the 
various sets of views as a most desirable souvenir. The views and 

ereoscopes are a product of the Keystone View Company of 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

Numerous sales have been made of several books published 
outside and handled on consignment at the Museum. They pertain 
to natural history, are written in popular style, and the authors 
of some of them are members of the Museum staff. 


POST CARDS 

Although the number of post cards sold during 1934 was con- 
siderably less than in the previous year, because of the decrease 
in attendance, the total of 107,842 was very gratifying. 

Of the sets of cards containing views of the bronzes illustrating 
the races of mankind, more than 934 (totaling over 27,510 cards) 
were sold. An endeavor was made to serve persons especially 
interested in types of certain limited geographic divisions. This was 
done by offering, in addition to the set of thirty cards of miscella- 
neous racial types, five other sets covering respectively the racial 
types of Africa, America, Asia, Europe, and Oceania and Australia. 

One new set of cards was added to the series on zoological subjects. 
New views for the individual post card assortment include forty- 
seven anthropological subjects, twenty-six zoological, and one general. 








DIVISION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Through the continued cooperation of the newspapers and various 
national and international news distributing agencies, Field Museum 
has been enabled throughout 1934 not only to gain publicity for its 
current activities but also to use the press as an additional means 
toward the accomplishment of the institution's primary mission— 
the popular dissemination of scientific information. 

There has been prepared and distributed to newspapers, maga- 
zines, news service associations, radio stations, and other publicity 
media an average of five press releases a week. These, and numerous 
photographs of Museum subjects, received generous space in all the 
newspapers of Chicago. Through the channels made available by 
such organizations as the Associated Press, United Press, Inter- 
national News Service, Universal Service, and Science Service, they 
appeared also in newspapers in all parts of this country and frequently 
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in foreign countries as well. In addition, the Museum has received 
attention through articles and photographs prepared by members of 
newspaper staffs especially assigned by their editors for this pur- 
pose. Likewise, the Museum's cultural and educational values 
have been the subject of occasional favorable comment in the editorial 
as well as the news columns. 

For the fifth year the bulletin, Field Musewm News, has been 
published monthly. Asin the past, it has been sent to all Members 
of the Museum promptly at the beginning of each month. It is 
circulated also as an exchange to various scientific institutions, and 
to newspapers and magazines which frequently reprint or quote 
from it, thus augmenting the Museum's general publicity. Con- 
tinued efforts have been made to include in each issue articles and 
pictures which would appeal to the widely varying interests of the 
bulletin’s several thousand readers. 

The Museum has been advertised, as in past years, without cost, 
through media generously placed at its disposal by various organ- 
izations, for which appreciation is herewith expressed. The Illinois 
Central System and the Chicago and North Western Railway again 
permitted the display at their city and suburban stations of posters 
in the spring and autumn announcing the Museum's lecture 
courses. These placards have likewise been posted in department 
stores, hotels, clubs, libraries, schools, and other establishments 
having wide public contacts. Many of these organizations, as well 
as local, interurban, and interstate transportation companies and 
agencies, further advertised the Museum by distributing folders 
giving information about the institution. 

Various opportunities have arisen whereby the Museum obtained 
radio publicity. Noteworthy was a series of talks by members of the 
Museum staff given at the invitation of WGN (the Chicago Tribune 
station), and a special program arranged by WLS (the Prairie 
Farmer station). 

Work was performed by the Division of Public Relations in 
connection with certain published matter of the Museum, such as a 
new edition of the General Guide to the exhibits, a leaflet on the 
collection of sculptures by Herbert Haseltine of British champion 
domestic animals, and various special articles, reports, etc. A 
large volume of correspondence and other detail was also handled. 

Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to the Consolidated 
Press Clipping Bureaus of Chicago for their continuance, for the 
second year, of press clipping service to the Museum without charge. 
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DIVISION OF MEMBERSHIPS 

The decline in the number of persons on the Museum’s member- 
ship rolls, which had been serious for several years, seemed to be 
almost completely checked in 1934. It is encouraging to note that 
the net loss of members for the year was only 57, as compared to 
losses of 320 in 1933, 819 in 1932, and 702 in 1931. 

The Museum is greatly indebted to those Members who have 
continued to give their loyal support through the difficult years of 
depression. It is realized that many of those who resigned had no 
alternative in the face of the distressing economic conditions which 
have prevailed, and with full appreciation of the assistance they 
rendered to the institution in the past, the Museum extends to them 
an invitation to renew their memberships whenever they may 
it possible. 

The following tabulation shows the number of names on the 
pipe each of the Museum’s membership classifications at the end 
of 1934: 





The names of all persons listed as Members during 1934 will be 

found at the end of this book. 
CAFETERIA 

The total number of persons served with meals or refreshme 
in the lunch rooms of the Museum in 1934 was 141,207. Of these, 
109,257 were served in the main public cafeteria and in the Aztec 
dining room which is assigned to the officials and staff of the Museum 
and their guests; and 31,950 in the special children’s room. There 
was a decrease of approximately 69,000 from the total number 
served in 1933, attributable to the decreased Museum attendance. 





In the pages which follow are submitted the Museum’s financial 
statements, lists of accessions, names of Members, ef cetera. 
STEPHEN C, SmmMs, Director 
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COMPARATIVE ATTENDANCE STATISTICS 


AND DOOR RECEIPTS 
FOR YEARS 1933 AND 1934 


+ ff fb & © 


Sundays (52)...-..... Pari aie Nit 
attendance (Sept. 2)... 


soPrrrtertinrrrtrtsses w& 


Number of picture post cards sold, , 


Sales of pasiey et leaflets, handbooks, 
portlotice and photographs........... 


1ea4 
1,991,469 


99,553 


687,454 
55,458 
56 
3,946 


476 
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COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
FOR YEARS 1933 AND 1934 


INCOME 1934 1933 
Endowment Funds..,......... .. $173,059.17 $183,042.24 
Funds held under annuity agree Ce 
po eee hi eee re 38,349.29 39,134.46 
Life Membership Fund.. «es 13,081.56 13,346.10 
Associate Membership Fund . 12,669.33 12,753.90 
South Park Commissio and 
Chicago Park District. 101,226.19 125,802.68 
Annual and Sustaining Member- 
ships. rr ea ee sapere 10,061.00 9,659.00 
TUISSIONS. . we es alate aldara 24,588.26 Od,074.50 
Sundry receipts....... AR seas 29,439.45 21,171.41 
Contributions, general purposes. 28,467.95 16,991.47 
Contributions, special purposes | 
(expended per conira)...... 43,718.83 145,746.92 
Special funds: Part expended 
this year for purposes cre- 
ated ‘Gneloded per contra)... 16,041.03 16,396.09 
$491,002.05 $636,318.77 
Collections pea e rth eaivaa ian was ..$ 70,220.98 $175,767.04 
Expeditions................0+: 24,662.30 7,978 96 
Furniture, fixtures, ete......... 6,389.04 12,894.68 
Pengions, group insurance. 17,320.90 16,136.76 
Departmental expenses........ 31,763.13 38,847.64 
General operating expenses..... 280,522.79 295,342.04 
Annuities on contingent gifts... 36,905.69 oT, 1388.20 
Added to principal of ey 
endowments.............. 2,048.60 1,996.26 
Interest on loang............. : 4,258.29 6,049.73 
Paid on bank loans............ 10,000.00 51,100.00 
“ $483,486.72 $643,246.31 
Balance. ..... ft Ay, Ae $ 7,515.98 Deficit $ 6,927.54 
Notes payable senuary Dew ty siceaa sc -e +» $105,000.00 $156,100.00 
Paid on account. . rere 51,100.00 
Balance payable DSomiber 31.. ~-e+ § 95,000.00 $105,000.00 


THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 
COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR YEARS 1933 AND Ste 


1934 
Income from Endowment............++++- $19,427.71 $17, 208.58 
Operating expenses.............005: vesees 17,654.81 17,700.60 


Balance, December 31...........00+.- § 1,772.90 $ 102.98 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF CHINA, Chi- 

1 brush-holder of the Emperor 

Kien , made of Burmese padouk 

wood with ‘inlaid inscriptions and bd 
signs in ivory, jade, and semi-preci 

stones, dated A.D. i736—China (gift). 


Asuer, De. Harry H., Chicago: 3 
human lower molar teeth of unusual 
A SE tae whites, Chicago, Illi- 

t 


AYER, EDWARD E. and Emma B 
ESTATE oF, C ro: 18 blankets— 
southwestern United States and Mexico 

ift). 


Bess, Wittiam, Oakland City, In- 
diana: about 60 fragments of flint arti- 
factsa—Fort Gibson, Oklahoma (gift). 


BEDDOES, UBERT: Chicago: 1 folio 
album containing 134 large photographs 
—China, Japan, and Java (gift). 


BENNETT, Miss 


. Scrapers, and 26 stone artifacts: 
ine "Arkansas (gift). 


CARTER, Dacny, Peiping, 


China: 4 ts of Chou | 
Arrow pottery 


and 1 crupper eened | : 
ylian, Shensi Province, China (gift). 


Cross, Miss Grace Brewster, Chi- 
cago: 1 face Lavery (lei), 1 shell 
heac ee Wale 1 string of erabe'-eyes oF 
vine spn oe recaiorius), 2 
strings of seed ee Hawaii 
efile ). 





G, C. SuypamM, New York: 1 
bag of mon g of monkey skin, 1 ms 1 bag of 


Dovuc.ass, Dr. A. E., and Harry T. 
Getty, Tucson, Arizona: 32 polished 
rune crt, photography and a boring 
Sarl arts, pho and a boring 
Papa ae Mexico (gif 

Miss T., Chicago: 1 cactus 
aindle of Bhae: 4 fiber opeenio: 2 stone 
arrowheads—Rio Grande River bank, 
1S ates northeast of Del Rio, Texas 


mars Hiregesoy oy B., Chicago: 48 


Japanese eoins— 
China # and Japan (gift). 


FIELD MuUuseUM oF NATURAL “eageshoie 


(leader, Carnegie Institution- tion-Field } 
seum Joint Expedition to British Hon- 
duras): 13 pottery whistles, 
Sis cnasia veces anes ie 
5 
be - 38 obsidian 

ant Sick objects; 21 shell ornaments 
tad ores pes F hr placate 

. rs; 

pottery; lpr textile; a 

a paint for idantihes ; 14 


pena Total, 6,199 nieces-—-San Joes, 
Walk District, 


itish Honduras. 

Collected Field Museum-Oxford 
University let Be Expedition to 

potamia (Marshall Field Fund): 21 


to Meso- 
n, and 





cases of Sumerian, Bab 


Sasanian objects—Kish, Mesopotamia. 


Collected by Paul 8. Martin ‘leac 
Field Museum Ar ical | 
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1 Focaae Pe Henry Field leader, 
Fila Museum An teal gs 
tion to the Near East, 19 ): 600 flint 
implementa of thie and neolithic 
types. from North Arabian desert, 
urdistan, and Persia: 10 basalt blocks 
of Himyaritic inscriptions from Trans- 
ecenini a ta z fragments of twelfth century 


a ecgapn vessels imately 7,000 photo 

' ap Photo- 

ie genes bag bets ples—Near East 
Russia. 


eotree  Nesen Eatoe 
be ed silver— ee 4 
ransferred from Department of 
tina 1 skeleton of female gibbon— 
southeast saeens 3 a spices 
u ameroon, Wee 
chimpanzee—so 


Purchases: 1 of Navaho mocca- 
sins—New Peet 1 complete skeleton 
a Chinese. 


GANN, Mrs. M. E. L., Lake Forest 
Illinois: 2 of Russian blue glass 
ka (gift). 


GILA Seca (mrapente), Stone, 
Arizona: specimens of prehistoric 
painted pottery—Rio Mimbres and 
other localities of New Mexico (ex- 
change). 


Ito, T., Chicago: 3 samples of old 
Cin (exchange); 2 volumes 
of Chinese wood-engravings illustra 

ture and sericulture, Japa nese 
of 1807—China-Japan (gift). 

JouNSON, Mrs, FRANK S., Pasadena, 
Cslifornia: ‘| Chinese mandarin coat— 
China (gift). 

rpiabeindy CHAUNCEY, ESTATE vial 
Chica : bronze heads of Toda, 


a Carib, and 
of a Navaho (gift). 
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KoucHaks!, Fanim, New York: 1 
pene pitcher with Christian des designa, 
ourth century A.D.—Syria (exchange). 


__ MANDEL, Frep L., Jn., and Leon, In 
Memory oF THEIR MOoTHER, Mas. 
BLANCHE RK. MANDEL, Chicago: 14 
Lamaist paintings, 18th-19th century 
(framed)—Tibet and China (gift). 


Papel Bah og GEORGE bi Se 


Sitka, Alaska ( = 


NATIONAL i. Copenhagen, 

: 16 pieces of fur ur garments; 
57 wood, 29 haus: 49 stone, and 17 
leather objects; 2 glass beads—Green- 


land (exc 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF MEXICO, 
Mexico City, Mexico: 16 pottery ob- 
oie ne Jalisco, and Campeche, 

exico (exchange). 


_ RATHBUN, ROWLAND, Chicago: 23 
drawings of Sasanian stucco (gift). 


g, Obloc® lavas accial phokoaracts of 
ton, 10: 2 large ae photogra 
Hopewell Mounds, Ohio (gift). 


SARGENT, Homer E., Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia: 1 blanke ket Kabyle, Algeria, 
northwest Africa (gift). 


re eae Fa ete, ee 
xD. ce ne im 
Somaliland, east Africa (gift). 


TAYLOR, ZACHARY, Bangkok, Siam: 


2 leather shadow- figurea—Bang- 
kok, Siam Redeaiy 


To.er, G. E., Chicago: 1 stone effigy 
ie, 1 pottery vessel—Bluff City, 
nm County, Dlinois (gift). 


Warren, ALLYN D., Chicago: | 
carved of Vishnu riding on Ga 
—Bali, Dutch East Indies (gift). 


WILs0n, SAMUEL, Chicago: 1 official 
document on ee tailo and bound in 
yellow silk—C 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY—ACCESSIONS 


ALFARO, PROFESSOR ANASTASIO, San 
José, Costa Rica: 46 specimens of 
mosses (gift). 

ANDREWS, A. H,, Estero, Florida: 2 
chayote fruits (gift (gift). 

Moa stcaette: 650 fdr Ser 
specimens p 
(exchange). 


Ansinwe, Rev. BeoTHer G., Santa Fe, 
New Mexico: 2.702 specimens of plants 
—New Mexico (gift). 

ATLAS Brewinc ComFany, Chicago: 
11 samples of etgioe (gift). 
 Bawey, De. L. H., Ithaca, New 
York: 100 photographs of palms (ex- 
change). 
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Be ive, Miss MARGARET K., Sacra- 
pees California: 1 plant specimen 


Bua, Cart, Chicago: 203 plant speci- 
mens (gift). 
Ra yy ag pn 
specimens p 
Argentina (exchange). 


CABRERA, foetiameryp ANGEL L., i. 
Plata, A tina: specimenis of 
plants—Argentina teechasee): 


CALDERON, Dr. Pepe et San Sal- 
vador, Salvador: 2 plant specimens 
(gift). 


CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
San Francisco, California: 372 specimens 
of plantsa—western United States (ex- 
change). 


CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, Sacramento, California: 1 
plant specimen (gift). 


CANAL ZONE EXPERIMENT GARDENS, 
Summit, Canal Zone: 1 plant specimen 


wi 

seta alive: 178 ane RTIN, Co- 
deoieete livia: 178 ait of 
plants—Bolivia (gift). 


CARNEGIE MusEUM, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsy 


lvania: 27 spe ens of plants— 
Barro Colorado Prd tony. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
, D.C.: 275 plant specimens 
(exchange). 


CLARKSON, Mrs. RALPH, Chicago: 3 
plant specimens (gift). 


CONSERVATOIRE seheedlangg Geneva, 
Switzerland: 140 specimens of plants 
(exchange). 

Cuntin, Mrs. THomas E., Santa Fe, 
New Mexico: 6 plant specimens (gift). 


DAHLGREN, Dr. EB. E., Chica a | 
of jaboticaba wood— 


fe gerne 
Indiana: 150 wontons ict plants— 


Hawaii (exchange). 


Desert LABORATORY, Tucson, Ari- 
zona: 18 plant specimens (gift). 
Dmeccton GENERAL DE veape er" 
TURA, Guatemala ny: Guatemala: 
plant specimen (gift 


Donatpson, ©. §., Avon Park, 
Florida: 3 plant specimens (gift). 


DOOLITTLE, Mrs. Hakoup M., One- 
kama, Michigans 1 plant specimen 
(gift). 

DuPONT DE Saoant ai E. I., AND 
COMPANY, Wilmingto Delaware: 1 
sample of eynthetionrs Punber (gift). 


cal Sls spe ope 
om 5 
Colombia (gift). saioiiy 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND Russer Com- 
PANY, Akron, Ohio: 1 specimen rubber 
latex, 1 sae stets Jelutong rubber (gift). 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL History: 

Collected by Henry Field and Richard 
Martin (Field Museum Nae Bae. 
ical Expedition to the 0: 
550 sumples of seeds, 55 samples of 
woods, 8,500 plant specimens. 


Collected by Karl P. Schmidt (Leon 
Scene cd ines Stcriee 
useum _— 
Guatemala. ’ me 
Rockefeller Foundation Fund for 
sarerephing Type Specimens: 6,750 
negatives of type specimens of European 


Transferred from the Division of 
Photography: 4,393 photographic 
ses 

plant specimens— 

Patagonia: 508 A 414 speci- 

of plants— Brazil, 175 specimens 

of eryptogame Ge od igh ret 
Honduras; 1 
west Africa. 





78 specimens kala. nuts— 


FISHER, G L., Houston, Texas: 
on a sceetanns: chiefly from Texas 


Dun, india 80 wood samples (ex- 


JAN. 1935 


FREYMUTH, Mrs. W.C., River Fo 
iinois: 1 1 plant specimen (gift). ii 


western red cedar, 1 gies of Douglas 
fir, 1 branch of Port Orford cedar, 1 
branch of Monterey cypress (gift). 


FULLER, Dr. Georce D., Chicago: 
1 specimen of alga—Florida (gift). 
GOTEBORGS BOTANISKA TRADGARD, 
Sores Sweden: 455 plant specimens 
Europe, Chile, Juan Fernandez (ex- 
change). 
GRAHAM, Georce, Chicago: 1 
of maple sugar—Wisconsin st a 
GRANT, Mrs. Anee L., Los Angeles, 
California: 77 plant specimens—south 
Afriea (gift). 
nee A id een ta OF HARVARD UNI- 
bridge, Massachusetts: 
10 po vonhte prints 180 specimens 
ts (exchange). 
get Miss CAROLINE C., High- 
lands, New Jersey: 20 specimens of 
hepatics—New Mexico (gift). 


HERMANN, FREDERICK J., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: 115 plant specimens—New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania (exchange). 

Hines, EDWARD, LUMBER COMPANY, 
Chicago: 1 board of ponderosa pine 


(gift). 

:! : B. P. G., CONSERVA- 

TOIRE ET JARDIN BoTANIQUES, Geneva, 

Switzerland: 2 blueberry cradles (gift). 
Hoop, Proressor J, Dowvcras, 

Rochester, New York: 2 plant speci- 

mens—Canal Zone e (gift). 






ford, England: Ae ton of okie 
ens 
tropical Africa (exchange). E 
Re Bead BorTaNIco, Le ee sane, 
specimens of plants—Brazi 
(exchange), 


Pl fat eonkiec np snd pre 
t specimens— Tu an 
lombia (exchange). is 


shag Ss. C., aa anv Inc., 
isconsin: 9 sam vegeta 
ble waxes (gift). 
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Kine, C. J., Unrrep States Frew 
STATION, Sacaton, Arizona: 2 cotton 
Plants (gift). 

LABORATORIOS DEL MUINISTERIO DE 


AGRICULTURA, San Salvador, Sal 
8 plant specimens (gift). wali 


LANKESTER, CYR H., Cartago, 
Costa Rica: 1 photograph (gift). 


Peps bi. mg ane Fe ll 
faa “ay et 
(gift). s 








LewarD, I., Chicago: 1 a le of 
potato wEieiecy Palen (gift). : 


LINGNAN NATURAL ee SURVEY 
AND Museum, Canton, China: 105 
samples of woods—China (exchange). 


LIONEL DISTILLED FPropucts, pale 
Chicago: 12 samples of distilled and 
fermented beverages (gift). 


McFARLIN, James B., Sebring, 
Florida: 2 plant specimens (gift). 


MARTINEZ, PROFESSOR MAXIMINO, 
faye City, Mexico: 1 plant specimen 


Mexia, Mrs. Ynes, San ajo 
California: 4 photogra hic prints, 332 
specimens of plants—Mexico, Brazil 
and Peru (sift): 

MILTON, Roy H., Nashville, Ten- 
nessee: 2 samples of tobaceo (gift). 


Moore, Georce E., Lebanon, Mis- 
souri: 1 plant specimen (gift). 
Moone, 0. G., Brownsboro, Alabama: 
1 sample of chittam wood (gift). 
MueELier, C. H., Cuero, Texas: 6 
plant specimens (gift ). 


Museo NACcronaL, San José, Costa 
Rica: 122 specimens of plants—Costa 
Rica (gift). 


Museo NAcIONAL DE HISTORIA 


ATURAL, Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
100 specimens of p Argentina 
(exchange). 

NaTIONAL HERBARIUM OF VICTORIA, 

uth Yarra, Australia: 62 plant 


specimens— Australia (exchange). 


NATURHISTORISKA RIKSMUSEET, 
tockholm, Sweden: 361 specimens of 
mosses from Scandinavia, 370 plant 
specimens—South America and Europe 
(exchange). 
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New York BoranicaL GARDEN, 
Bronx Park, New York: 652 specimens 
of plants (exchange). 


NEw YORE td ra SUGAR 
EXCHANGE, [xc., New 1 OF sam 
of standards for coffee grading (gift). 


Onteca, Jesus G., Mazatliin, Mexico: 
273 specimens of Mexican plants (gift). 


Pace, E. C., Evanston, Illinois: 1 
plant specimen (gift). 

Paramount Liquor Company, Chi- 
eago: 3 specimens of liquors (gift). 


Paront, Lorenzo R., Buenos Aires, 
Argen- 


Argentina: 50 plant specimens— 
tina (exchange). 


Pup, Guy L., COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
ra California: 1 specimen jujube 
( 


Shoda COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF 

laremont, California: 49 

specie of plants, mostly from Lower 
ifornia (exchange). 


Pore, W. T., Honolulu, Hawaii: 1 
specimen of stems of awa (gift). 


De. C. A, Zacuapam 
Saclasane ok akaciean 


Rave ROnD CREE sa ee reee 
ror, Norfolk, Virginia: 1 board of 
southern eae one cedar (gift). 


Rousseau, PrRoressor Jacques 
Montreal, Canada: 24 specimens of 
plants—Mexico (gift). 


SCHIFP, WILLIAM A., Punta Gorda, 
British Honduras 250 specimens of 
plants—British Sandores (gift). 


sociale Dr. EARL sale Chica ak ax 


Surrn, F. W.. 
packet of seeds ( 


SPANN, James H., Summerville, Sou 
Carolina: tea flowers and fruit Ci 


STANDLEY, Miss MARGARET, Fort 
i ag Florida: 1 specimen of fungus 


aaah ae 1 


STaNDLeY, Pau. C., Chicago: 11 
plant specimens— Indiana (gift). 


fora: 376 lant t specimens—western 
United S76 and Mexico (exchangd). 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
Pullman, Washington: 100 plant speci- 
mens—northwestern United States (ex- 
eee 





= By i St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: 1 cave 1 Oa wine (gift). 


oe sche dag inet: N Speer MUSEUM, 
ashington Pp specimens 
xchange). 


Nt OF BOT oF Stay aerry: paraee 
en OF OTANY, yetteville lle, Ar- 
specimens of of plants— 


recmmnill ecckenway. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DEPART- 


MENT OF BOTANY, Berk pa, Ce “jn 


1,353 plant specimens [ 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los 
AnceLEs, Los Angeles, California: 89 
a of plants—Guatemala (ex- 
ange) 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Depart- 


Cas or MINNESOTA, De- 
Septet ec sed Myo gs oe 
specimens 
Minnesota (exchange). 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA, DEPART- 
MENT OF SOraNT one tyo-F Montana: 
55 plant Montana (ex- 
change). 

UNIVERSITY OF Wisconsin, DEPART- 
MENT OF BoTANY, Madison, Wisconsin: 
1 plant specimen (exchange). 


Urnor, Proressor J. C. Ta., sf 
Park, Florida: 1 plant specimen (gift). 


Van CLEEF Brotuers, Chicago: 4 
samples of risen’ and materials used 
in processing it (gift). 

Chi 
fiber teitt) 


VISKING tae Meat tig 
Processed abac& 
Von P.LaTen-Fox an weal a 


sample of 
Mountain, Mich’ board of 
caearack Ge 





WHEELER ore C., La Verne, Cali- 
fornia: 11 t specimens (gift). 


JAN. 1935 
WILLIAMS, ARTHUR R., Riverside, 
Illinois: 1 aga specimen. (gift). 


WILLIAMS, Pretoria, South 
an a Pat of Pifechania crinila 


YALE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL of For- 
ESsTRY, New Haven, Connecticut: 568 
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sperenens of plants (gift); 131 wood 
samples (exchange). 


YULE, Rosert, Chicago: | sample of 
Chinese rice liquor (gift). 


ZETEK, a Balboa, Panama Canal 
Zone: 344 specimens of plants—Barro 
Colorado Island (gift). 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY—ACCESSIONS 


een Museum, Juneau, Alaska: 


ns minerals and ores—Alaska 
(gift ). 


Barkser, C. M., Hot SF Ar- 
kansas: 1 vertebra of ur; 4 
invertebrate foasils—Ar Iphia, Ar- 
kansas (gift). 

cient Grorce C., N t News, 


Virginia: 


Ba 4 Ho 
re ke spel hs a, = Ay Springs, 


FE oc shells— orktown, 


BECKER, . G. and Rayvmonp B., 
Clermont, Iowa: §1 specimens inver- 
tebrate fossils—Florida (gift). 


Ee san R., Inc., Chi 
carved figure of quartz after eretnolite 
—South Africa (gift). 


BrRiIGHAM, Epwakp M., Battle Creek, 
Michigan: 1 
tains, 


agate Te Moun- 


Mexico 
voleanic material—Hawaii (exchange). 





eR, L. W., Provo, South Dakota: 
1 specimen fossil wood; 5 specimens 
ae fossilsa—South Dakota 


Calite rnia: 1 polished ff of bl pee 
io ue 
—Mohave Desert (exchange). Pa 


grag THomas A., Portland, Ore- 


f —north of 
a6 speckznens ‘und opel 
_ Cuatanmns, WILLA J, Chicago 


Nerds Ginn gold—Californis. Be 


, Clans, Warn, Salt Lake Cit , Utah: 
4 specimens concentric bl g in 





shale—Bad Lands of southern Utah 
(gift). 


Prices fe C. C., sew Richmond, Wis- 
specimen calymene miagarensis 
—Chicago (gift). 

Cross, Miss Grace Brewster, Chi- 
as eh 1 specimen sulphur; 1 specimen 
Pele's hair—Kilauea, Hawaii (gift). 


Daston, JOsEPH, Chicago: 1 tooth 
of Merychippue—Mexico (gift). 


DURAND, ARTHUR FRANKLIN, Chi- 
cago: 2 specimens hollow hematite con- 
cretions—Saugatuck, Michigan (gift). 


rn seb okt co Oe Ltp., 
orth west geese ae a 
mens radium and silver spray, Rar 
Bear Lake, Canada (gift). 


FENTON, CARROLL LANE, West Lib- 
erty, Iowa: 12 specimens invertebrate 


fossils, 27 Bernd mens—Glacie: 

Neiel 7 ‘aterton National 
penal raha or NATURAL Historyr: 
Collected by Rudyerd Boulton (Straus 


Weat African Expedition): 5 specimens 
lava—Mount Cameroon, Africa. 


Collected by Oliver C. Farrington 
(Second os all Field Brazilian Ex- 


pedition): Sane rave gold nugget, 1 
ee ea gravel with nugget— 


Collected by Henry Field: 5 speci- 
mens limestone—Gibraltar 


Collected by Henry Field (Anthro- 
is Toot Expedition to the Near East, 
934): 1 specimen tin khawa—Amarah, 


eee by Henry bale eee 2 
eanigeery uartzite—On speci- 
es abd int in “‘quartz—Nova Scotia. 
Collected by Phil C. Orr: 21 speci- 
mens cave products, 3 specimens rocks, 
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20 specimens invertebrate fossils, 18 
geodes—Glasgow Junction, 
entueky. 


Collected by Elmer §. Ri 2 speci- 
mens vertebrate fossils— ot ande: 
South Dakota; 1 specimen shell marl— 
Aurora, Illinois, 


poles ph ete K. pik 66 
specimens inv rate Speci 
mens fossil plants—Nebraska and Penn- 
Sylvania. 


Collected by Karl P. Schmidt 
(Cornelius Crane Pacific Expedition of 
1929): I specimen hem: atite—near Suva, 
Fiji Islan oe ese n Mandel Guatemala 
Expedition): 7 pie et lava; 2 speci- 
mens pumice— 

Purchase: 6 specimens trilobites— 
Wichita, Kansas. 

FIELD, HENRY, 


mens min specimens f 
specimens invertebrate fossils; vertebra, 


abe and teeth of Ichthyosaurus— 
and Germany (gift). 

GARDNER, WILLIAM, Chicago: 27 

specimens minerals, 45 specimens in- 


vertebrate fossils and fossil plants— 
various localities (gift). 


GUNNELL, E. MITCHELL, Galesly 
minerals — rina 


Illinois: 3 specimens m —various 
2 spect mens mi se—vatious focal 
ties (exchange 


HocKENBARY, ELMER, Interior, South 
Dakota: 3 ens fossil molar 
—Bad Lands, South Dakota (gift). 


Huser, Herman J., North Washing- 
ton, Iowa: 1 limonite coneretion, 1 sand- 
pecan and etched agate—North 

ashington, Iowa (gift). 


JOHNS- MANVILLE COMPANY, Cl 
cago: t aecieian satauben eek (oy. 


; JonNsON, F. L., ror cf nae 
apecimen rock weathering—Clinto 
County, Indiana (gift). = 


Arkansas: 2 specimens dendrite o 
novaculite—Mens, Arkansas (gift). 3 


Korec, Emit, Ashland, Nebraska: 
15 photographs lecohaniees . 


KYANCUTTA Museum, Kyancutta, 
South Australia: 5 specimens meteor. 
ites—Australia and Africa (exchange). 


LANGE, W. A., Taylor, Texas 
specimen t tripoli—Taylor, exes Weitt) 


rata 2 peace booing 
deposits 6 colored transparencies— 
Luray Cavern, Virginia (gift). 


MakEHAM, FLOYD, Chicago: 12 speci- 
mens invertebrate fossils—E fae T d, 
Illinois (gift). 


MAREHAM, FLOYD, Chicago; J. MANN, 
Oak Lawn, Illinois; J, LEE, Oak Lawn, 
Dilinois; and SHARAT KE. pb ee | 
7 specimens invertebrate f 
Island, Illinois (gift). 


MANLEY, JouHN A., New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: 2 limonite geodes— Middl Ee 
sex County, New Jersey (gift). 


eine J., Oak Lawn, F 
eimens invertebrate ‘oeila -Hilue 
Taian. Diinoia (gift). 


Pt proto jonsiad pe Marie, 
8 claystones—Sault Ste 


MARRIOTT 
Michigan: 
Marie, Michioms (ott) 

McINnTosa, FRANELIN G., Bever 


Hills, California: 8 s 
—California feift); specimens ini mineral 
—California (exchange). 


Mikimoto, Koxrcut, Tokyo, Japan: 
collection of ture pearls—Japan 
(gift). 

Missour! COMMISSION TOA Sables 
oF PROGRESS, fic Cc issouri: 


y oehington 


specimens minerala— 
Conues. Missouri (gift). 


MITCHELL, PauL H., Marietta, Illi- 
stigmaria 


nois: 1 specimen a ee 
Illinois (gift). 
MUNROE, CONRAD, Chicago: 1 speci- 
men mineral—unknown:- locality (gift). 


NININGER, Proressor H. i. Denver, 
Colorado: 1 slice of Sandia Mountains 
meteorite—New Mexico; 6 





meteorites — various (ex- 
change). 

OLBERG, PETER, : 1 specimen 
sequoia—Spitz t). 


Pabst sn = St. ions Missouri: 
ens eralgs— loeali- 
ties (exchange). : Mipirtie 





Price-GReen, C = Monizenl, Canada: 


12 specimens gold ore d 
in a Penne: Ontario tae Canis 


Pruitt, 5. W., Niles, Mic! : 


specimen tin ore—North Ss 
lots mine , 





Sova STANLEY, ok 1 speci- 
men diamond—South Afri re 
Roparns, Georce W., Valdez, Alaska: 
1 mammoth tooth mam- 
(gift). 
lone Eien Epwin A., Riverside, Cali- 
2 ineralse—Cali- 


enue _(gite); 4 spec 4 aiseimnetia minerals— 


Califo (exchange). 
Ropcers, Dr. E. A., Sainte Gene- 
vieve, Missouri: 1 specimen Orthoceras 


— Sainte Genevieve, Missouri (gift). 
RovaL ONTARIO Museum oF PALE- 
ONTOLOGY, Toronto, Canada: 1 skull 
nga jaws of A orndlus, 
1 skull and at jaws of Edmontosaurus 
regalis—Alberta, Canada (exchange). 


SHAEFFER, WALTER L., Chicago: 1 
specimen pumice—California (gift). 


SHEAD, J. O., Norman, Oklahoma: 9 
roses—Norman, Okla- 
homa (gift). 


SLOANE, ROBERT, and A. R. RENNER, 


Klamath Fa 0 : 1 specimen 
wood opal ears louutain Gréaen 


STANDARD OL COMPANY OF INDIANA, 
Chicago: 42 specimens petroleum prod- 
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ucts—Whiting, Indiana; 44 wax flow- 
ers, 36 dozen wax paper dishes, 6 


dozen sheets paraffin paper (gift). 


STANDARD OIL Conran or New 
JERSEY, New, York: ee 
vertebrate f bind Raby tote 


SYLVANUS, Epwarp C., Chicago: 1 
olished slab of Mexican onyx— 
a, W in (gift). 


cher STATES PoTasH COMPANY, 
New York: 65 epeciroans minerals, 1 
specimen malpais lava—New Mexico 





Von DRASEK, FRANK, Cicero, Illi- 
= 33 specimens minerals—Arkansas 
t). 


WEIL, Jack, Chi specimens 
ais Cale Geo. 


Warton, J. R., Roseburg, Oregon: 
1 polished specimen of lignite in shale 
—Roseburg, Oregon (gift). 


WHEELER, SermMour, for his father, 
the late CHARLEs P, Ww Chicago: 
37 specimens lead and zinc ore—Em- 
breeville, Tennessee (gift). 


Witter, Rosert V., Bayers, Ne- 
braska: 10 a, minerals— Morrill 
County, Nebraska (gift). 


WRIGHT, RANDALL, tS i 1 speci- 
men orthoclase—San Diego, California 


WRIGHT-HARGREAVES MINES, LTD., 
Ontario, Canada: 1 specimen gold ore— 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario (gift). 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY—ACCESSIONS 


ACOSTA ¥ LARA, Epvarpo F., Monte- 
video, U : 9 bat skins and 4 skulls 
—Uruguay t). 

Aupaica, Jack, Oak Park, Illinois: 
1 pickerel head—Lake Delavan, Wis- 

consin (gift). 

ANDREWS, E. Ales IV, Chicago: 1 
vampire bat, 1 frog, 1 lizard, 4 turtles, 
30 snakes, 2 lots snake eggs and em- 
pryoe, 15 insects and allies—Yucatan 


Bess, Hereert, Chicago: 7 beetles— 
Chicago (exchange). 
1 


Bm » Chicago: 
er atiamander~Okee, Wisconsin 


BLACKBURN, Miss E. Merida, 
Yucatan: 6 lizards, 16 oh oie 
Yucatan (exchange). 

Bower, H. M., Evanston, Illinois: 2 
butterfii - moths—Utah and Wis- 
consin (gift) 

BRISTOL, ‘Maurice Illi- 
nois: 3 cicadas—Elgin, Tlilinois ( (gift). 

Brown, E. J., Oranjested, Aruba: 
122 insects—Ecuador (gift). 

BRUNDAGE, EDWARD, Washington, 
Connecticut: 1 coral king snake, 24 in- 
sects and allies—various localities (gift). 

Buck, Franke, A Century of Pro- 
gress exposition: 1 East Indian moni- 
tor, 2 iguanas, 1 king cobra (gift). 
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CARIBBEAN BIOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORIES, Biloxi, Mississippi: 9 mammal 
skins and & skulls—Biloxi, Mississippi; 
5 tree-[roga—Australia: 1 lizard—South 
Africa (gift). 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM Pama 


Pennsylvania: 104 eae and toads, 
lizards, $5 snakes—Africa (exchange). 


CaASCARD, BEN, Chicago: § beetles 
ete Jacinto Mountains, California 


CHALMERS, WILLIAM J., Chicago: 2 
photographs of sable antelope and 


wilde _1 map and guide to Kruger 
National Park (gift). 


CHARLESTON Museum, Charleston, 
South Carolina: 14 eastern chain 
pet ny ela County, South Caro- 


CHICAGO ZOOLOGICAL  S0oclETY, 
Brookfield, Illinois: 1 spiny anteater, 3 
kangaroos—Australia and New Guinea: 
1 brocket deer—Guatemala: 2 chim- 
panzees—Africa; 1 ee 2 alba- 
trosses—Galap 2 bower 


lo 
Sake 1 aa i- 


CRAMER, Miss BERTHA 
Park, Illinois: 1 bat gelatin. rail 
skeletons—Highland Park, Illinois (gift). 
CRANDALL, RoperT H., Phoenix, 
ae 4 beetles—Phoenix, Arizona 


CUTLER, Bop, Kenilworth, Illinois 
1 green snake—Glencoe, Ilinois (gift), 


Davis, D. Dwicat, Na le, Ili- 
nois: 4 oe county, Tli- 
Dickey, DonaLp K., CoLLecTion, 


Pasadena, California: 4 bird skins— 
various localities (gift). 


Dixon, Mas. Homer, Chicago: 
mounted rabbit (gift). a : 


Dvpas, Henry, Chi 38 insects— 
Iitinois and Indiana (gift). 


Dvreas, HENRY, and FLovp WRIER- 
CINSKI, sei Ohtonre: 1 massasauga— 
Shores, Ins (gift). 

FELIPPONE, Dr. FLORENTING, Monte- 
video, Uruguay: Ss iatheUnieuay (gift). 


FENNEMA, Mas. Marie, Chicago: | 
brown hat Chicano (gift). 


New York: 19 


FIELD, MARSHALL, 
sculptured figures of ‘British champion 
domestic animals (gift). 


Frecp MuseEuM OF NATURAL HIstory: 
Collected by Rudyerd and Laura 
Foulton and Frank C. Wonder (Straus 


: ig tra 
sleohank 36 skeletons: 714 bird skins, 
a skeletons, Pas birds in aleohol, 14 


245 toads a Res group aA accessories: 

and frogs, 16 chameleons, 
7 snakes, 9 turtles, 6 

ee $23 fishes—west Africa. 


Collected by H Field and 
Richard A. Martin (Anthropological Ex x- 
n to the Near East, 1934): 127 
pean in aeons: 7 mammal skins 
with Z meine ew eamel skulls, 23 
bird skins, 1 set birds’ eggs, 78 frogs and 
toads, 6 190) lizards, 135 
snakes 12 turtles, 20 ; thwest- 
ern Asia. 
Collected by Albert J. Franzen: 2 
immature mink—Covk County, 
ilinois. 






Collected by Colin C. Sanborn: 4 
pea fea 2 beetles—Lake County, 


Collected by Karl P. Schmidt, Frank 
J. W. Schmidt, Emmet RK. Blake, 
seen Clarke ( Mandel Guate- 

x tion): mammal! ski 





1 mammals in alcohol, 
os cketotone: "876 bird cking, 1 skeleton’ 
90 boxes of nesta; 841 fr a and toads, 
662 salamanders, gy | 4 

diles: 





snakes, 17 turtles, 2 croco 
fishes; 1,629 inscete and lower inverte- 
bratea— Guatemala. 


Purchases: 2 onwed Africa; 
12 Heard "Balesrie Ilene’ 1 clouded 


leopard skin —China: | 2 pheasants— 
chug Ae 
exico; 2 sage grouse 
—Wyoming. 


(ed ela han oh a 


JAN. 1935 
EE try te Siete on Si 1 
re ‘eit — erg Bathiedes worms— 


ee A., Stuart, Florida: 1 
Pitman a rattlesnake Stuart, 
Florida (gift). 


FRIESSER, JULIUS, Chicago: 1 wasp— 
Chicago (gift). 


GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY House, 
Chicago: 1 clouded leopard skull— 
India (exchange); 3 snakes, 5 lizards 
—California; 4 frogs, 2 salamanders, 

—various localities; 1 lungfish 
—Africa (gift). 

_ GERHARD, Wiiuiam J., Chieago: 45 

insects—Illinois and Indiana (gift). 


Ganon, Currorp C., Park Ridge, 
Illinois: 5 flies—Chicago bac 


GREGORY, STEPHEN Winnetka, 
Illinois: 1 hawk eekian Winnetke 
Illinois (gift). 


HAMLETT, G. W., 
Massachusetts: 3 bete—Dianil, (pitt Cait 


HASKIN, J. R., Babson Park, Florida: 
5 moths— Auburndale, Florida (gift). 

Hickin, N. E., alt ig brit Eng- 
land: 56 butterflies an d moths—Eng- 
land (gift). 


en eet, se, 9 er 6 mounted 
ge et 
various localities (exchange 


E., Lombard 
nited States and 


‘olombia (gift). 
Kane, Miss Rure bd Chicago: 1 
grosbeal skeleton—Chicago (gift). 


J. G., Chi 7 beetles— 
Pine Bl A cane (git). 


LAYBOURNE, Miss Paris, Home- 
1 red-backed sala- 

mander—Shadeland, Indiana (gift). 
Hazel Crest. 


pois: 1 1 opm skeleton Has Hazel Crest, 


LILIEn Emin, Chi 1 stag 
mean... 
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LincoLN ParkK COMMISSIONERS, 





Chicago: 1 eitt) ee n 
vulture, 1 p satafaceaker : 

Liu, Dr. C. C., a ae 34 
f and toads, 6 lizards—China 
(gift). 

Lowkiz, Dowatp C., Chicago: 3 
snakes, 1 lizard—Greenbriar, Ten- 
nessee (gift). 

McLAREN, JAMES, Highland Park, 
Illinois: 1 red bat—Highland Park, 
Illinois (gift). 


MILLER, FRANK, Delavan, Wiscon- 

oa 1 green snake—Delavan, Wiscon- 
n (gift). 

MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, 
Cambri , Massachusetts: 6 bat skins 
with «4 — Africa and Brazil 
(cachanee). 


NeckeR, Water L., Chicago: 1 
pilot blacksnake—Turkey Run, Indiana 
t 


NEITZEL, WILLIAM, Chicago: 3 Fow- 
ler’s toads—Stevensville, Michigan 
(gift). 

OPPENHEIMER, Harry D., Chica 
1 mounted bat—Trinidad: 1 
skeleton (gift). 

Park, Dr. 

om: 5 | 


(gift). 

PEARSALL, Gorpon §&., Batavia, 
Illinois: 1 Jesser : ‘6 snakes 4 
mole erickets—' Allow Goriegs, Ti 
nois (gift). 

Pearson, De. J. F. W., Coral Gabl 
Florida: 13 frogs and toads—Co 
Gables, Florida (gift). 


Peattie, Dr. Donan C., Glenview, 
oa 2 beetles—Glenview, lines 


PF er air R. Marin, St. Louis, 
isouri: 7 snakes—Brazil and Guate- 


ae (gift). 
PERLSTEIN, Dr. M. A., Creag: 1 
snake—Beverly Hills, Mlinois 
gift). 
ae Chicago: 1 


PETERSON 
armored = (gift). 


Puay, H. St. J., Mecea, Arabia: 
a. insects rape ‘allies—Hejaz, Arabia 


era a Evanston, 
es—Lrbana, Illinois 
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Pirie, Joun T., Lake Forest, Illinois: 
a crow—Lake Forest, Illinois 


Pumas, M.D. M. D., Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan: 1 American merganser, 2 Ameri- 
on elders (gift). 

PLATH, KARL, Chica 
South America: 2 bird tate 


oe Leow L., Homewood, Illinois: 
mole—Harvey, Illinois (gift). 


uinn, J. H., Chicago: 1 gray bat— 
atren Coury, Kentucky (gift). 
RAFFERTY ROBERT, 
wcndecick— Chicas hicago (gift). 


e— 
ift). 


Chicago: 1 


RICHARDS, Mas. CHARLES C., 
Chicago: 1,862 North American birds’ 
eggs (gift). 

RUECKERT, ARTHUR G., Chicago: 1 
flying ing sauirrol—Ashland County, Wis- 


SANBORN, Couin C., Highland Park, 
Illinois: 1 white-footed mouse, 1 bug— 
Highland Park, Illinois; nted 

Lake County, Illinois (gift). 


SANFORD, Dr. L. C., New Haven, 
skin 


Connecticut: 1 Mexican bear 

(gift). 

thiccegadt PF. J. W., Madison, Wis- 
painted ‘turtle—Ashland 


County, Wisronste (gift). 


SHEDD, JoHN G., AQUARTUM, Chi 
86 fishes—various localities (gift). os 


SLEVIN, C. A., Chicago: 1 tarantula 
—Rogers, Arkansas (gift). 

SPERRY, JOHN L., Riverside Calj- 
a 6 sphinx moths—California 


ye Feria S Pager aS 
vers, ugs—Fort M 
Florida (gift). 


Sucpen, J. W., Salt Lake Ci 
Utah: Ail 1 moths—Salt Lake Lake Counts’ 


Meera D.C.: 


SULLIVAN, 
spider—Kir 


SURGHNOR, COLONEL V. H., Chica 
1 mountain sheep head—Alaska ( 


SWANSON, GUSTAV, 
Minnesota: 8 frogs— 


cond eters ee. 


UsItep STAaTes bead MUSEUM, 
1 gibbon skin and 
leton—Borneo (exchange). 


HARLES F., Ann Arbor, 
Mikicon 2 yi seas Ar Mississippi 
(exchange). 


 WALLEN LIEUTENANT Fer ig A. 
¥ , Pennsylvania d boar 
akin skull, 1 jungle fowl i 
Philippine Islands (gift). 

WALPOLE, Spohalhnl ed 


gopher skin eA kul rena, 


ucatan (gift). 
ighland cha 
| Park 


» MRS. 
Mino 2 *plack-throa 
blers, 5 bird akeletons—Hig 
(gift). 


WaRrkKE, THOMAS, : 1 phoebe, 


1 oven bird—Chicago (gift). 


WATSON, DonaLp K., Chicago: 
beetles—Dallas County, Texas et). 


_ Weep, Aurrep C., Chicago: 39 
insects—Chicago (gift). 


W Lake Forest, 
Tilinois: 1 hawk—Henry, 
Illinois; 1 Meee 9 hawks, 3 Sad 
Korea; 7 hawks, 1 owl— 
hawks, 6 owls, 4 caracara, 1 veiture 
—Mexico: 248 bird skins—Chitau, 
Angola (gift). 


WoLcott, ALBERT B&., 
ome Illinois: 427 insects—lIllinois 


Woop, Wituiam C., New York: 20 
tiger beetles— localities (gift). 


VErious 
ZIMMERMAN, Rowert, Chicago: 1 
pair shark jaws—Hawaii (gift). 


RAYMOND FOUNDATION—ACCESSIONS 


hae Does af oe 
From Division 
404 slides; 878 fect of Ieee ek: 


taken at lane hes Zoo (purchase). 


ar arg “tama i CRiREO teria ot feet 


Downer - 
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DIVISION OF PHOTOGRAPHY—ACCESSIONS 


a a Joun F., Chicago: 796 
negatives of natives, seascapes, land- 
general views— 


_ From Field Museum Archaeological 
Expedition to the Near Fast (made 


acapes, and west Afri by Richard A. : $3,272 nega- 
(gift). eas vax of natives, taken in beni Be 030 
partie icture nega 
FreLD MUSEUM OF NATURAL History: in Bers sry tba or natives, Sion 
alt? Man tt, amteeere Geos Tamla Sp ad 
it negatives, 508 Palestine: 576 negatives of natives 
lantern slides, 150 enlargements, and a aha tteak. 
28 transpare t labels. taken in’ Union 0 Soviet Socialistic 
Developed for expeditions: 535 nega- Made by Bryan Patterson: 30 nega- 
tives. tives of general views in Colorado. 
LIBRARY—ACCESSIONS 
List of Donors of Books 
INSTITUTIONS 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Agri- 
iumal Colge, Mininiop 
“Sur, Als Experiment Station, Au- 
» Alabama. 
Agricultural Exporiment Station, New 
ven, Connecticut. 
Alecks Agricuitars| Experiment Station, 
Washington, D.C. 
_American Friends of China, Chicago. 
American Jewish Committee, New 
York, 
American Mining Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Allas dex Champignons de l'Europe, 
a C neal nei 
Bausch and pas Cpe Company, 
Black Nien G Chicago. 
Black Hille Engineer, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. sa 


Eritish School of Archaeology, Jeru- 
salem, Palestine. 

Bunrika Daigaku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, 
Canada. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
rs Institution of Washington, 


Century of Progress, A, Chicago. 
Chemical Foundation, New York. 
ne and North Western Railway, 


Chicago Association of Commerce, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Zoological Society, Brookfield, 
Illinois. 


Children’s Museum, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Chinese National Committee on In- 


Chinese Trading Company, Chicago. 
Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. 
Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado. 
Deutsche Fischwirtschaft, Berlin, Ger- 


many. 
Drew University, Madison, New Jersey. 


Emergency Conservation Committee, 
New York. 

Erie Public Library and Museum, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

Fontana Company, Mario A., Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. 

Friedliinder and Son, Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Garden Club of America, New York. 

General Biological Supply House, Chi- 


cago. 
German Tourist Travel, New York. 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, New York. 


Hartford Public Library, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


—_— Aquarium, East Orange, New 


Huntington, an Meine Pralilornia: 


| 
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Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chi- 


cago. 

Illinois Central System, Chicago. 

Tilinois State Academy of Sciences, 
Springfield, [linois. 

Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, London, England. 

Inspector of Mines, Boise, Idaho. 

International Wild Life Protection, 
American Committee, New York. 

aon Tourist Information Office, New 

"ork. 

Izaak Walton League of America, Chi- 
cago. 

Japan Society, New York. 

Journal of Calendar Reform, New York. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Kentu Ac ad of Science, Lexing- 
ton, tucky. 

Maderil, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Mediaeval Academy of America, Boul- 
der, Colorado. 

Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mexican Embassy, Washington, D.C. 


More Game Birds in America, Inc., New 
York. 


More Museum, Warren, New Hamp- 
ire. 

Morton Arboretum, Lisle, [linois. 
Mountaineer Club, Seattle, Washington. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Museum of the City of New York. 


Nederlandsch Indie Travelers’ Office, 
Information Bureau, Batavia, Java. 





Oriental Cerstate Society, London, 
England. 


Pacific Scientific Institute of Fisheries, 
Viadivostok, ain af Soviet Social- 

istic Republics. 

ren nsylvania Historical Commission, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Pennasivanta Plastic Products, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

School Life, Washington, D.C. 

Science Service, Washington, D.C. 

Scientific American, New York. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Silica Products Company, Kansas City, 


Bouncers Methodist University, Dallas, 


Bieseag Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
Butte, Montana. 
Stone Publishing Company, New York. 
ee State Teachers College, Alpine, 
@xXas. 







Sun Mon Corporation, Chicago. 

Sweet's Catalogue Service, New York. 

Swilt and Company, Chicago. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, New York. 

Tennessee Ornithological Society, Nash- 

eo, Lennesses.. 
Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 
To ic and ical Survey, 
urg, Pennsylv 


Union League Club, Chicago. 

Victor News, Chicago. 

Wellcome Research Institute, London, 
England. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington 


Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, 
Texas, 
World Calendar Association, New York. 


Yanaguana Society, San Antonio, Texas. 





INDIVIDUALS 


Babcock, Ernest Erown, Berkeley, 
California. 


Bachler, Mrs. Mae Ellena, Chicago, 
Barros, Rafael, Santiago, Chile. 
igasee, RT D., Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
Benke, Hermann C., Chicago. 


Black, Dr. Davidson, Peiping, China 
Bourret, René, Hanoi, Indo-China. 


Brandstetter, Renward, Lucerne, 
Switzerland. 


Breuil, "Abbé Henri, Lagny, France. 
Byrne, P. E., Bismarck, North Dakota. 


JAN. 1935 

Ones E. W. P., Canberra, Aus- 

Peg Joseph Burton, Adelaide, South 
Australia. 


Cornell, Margaret M., Chicago. 


Dahlgren, Dr. B. E., Chicago. 
Davis, D. Dwight, Naperville, Illinois. 


Ewart, Professor A. J., Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Farley, Maleom Fisk, Foochow, China. 

Faura i Sans, M., Barcelona, Spain. 

Field, Henry, Chicago. 

Field, Marshall, New York. 

Field, Stanley, Chicago. 

Firestone, Harvey §., Akron, Ohio. 

Foran, Ethel Ursula, Montreal, Quebec. 

Fosberg, F. R., Los Angeles, California. 

Francis, W. D., Brisbane, Australia. 

Gadeau de Kerville, Henri, Paris, 
France. 


Gale, Eason M., Shanghai, China. 
Gerhard, W. J., Chicago. 
ie be Howard Kay, Ann Arbor, 


Goble, S. M. Chicago. 
Goddard, Dwight, Santa Barbara, Cali- 


Gordon, Samuel G., Philadelphia, Penn- 
Gene William Wash St. Lou 
i ington, is, 


Gregg, Clifford C., Park Ridge, Illinois. 
Guthe, Carl E., Aun Arbor, Michigan. 


Harte, H. B., Chicago. 
Hilleman, Howard H., Milwauk 
Wisconsin, si 


Secs Sip Seymour, Madison, Wis- 


Kelso, Leon H., Washington, D.C. 
Kirby, Percival R., Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 


Kouchakji, Fahim, New York. 


Lareo H., Rafael, Lima, Peru. 

Laufer, Dr. Berthold, Chicago. 

Lau Dr. ry H., Cold Spring 
, New York. 

henley: Now Yock. 

Leh, Leonard L., Boulder, Colorado. 

Lehmann, E., Giessen, Germany. 
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Liljeblad, Emil, Chicago. 
sy me Dr. Gerhard, Stockholm, 


Secale Jorge A., San José, Costa Rica. 
Linton, Dr, Ralph, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Looser, Gualterio, Santiago, Chile. 
Lopatin, A., Los Angeles, California. 
Lotto, Edward, Warsaw, Poland. 
Lynge, Bernt, Oslo, Norway. 
McCurdy, George Grant, Old Lyme, 
Connecticut. 
Mackay, E. J. H. 
Merrill, Dr. Elmer Drew, New York. 
Mertens, Dr. K., Frankfort on the 
Main, Germany. 


photo al Robert K., Manhattan, 


isha E Henry W., Chicago. 

Nininger, H. H., Denver, Colorado. 

Nissen, Dr. Claus, Mainz-Kastel, Ger- 
many. 


Okada, Yaichiro, Tokyo, Japan. 
mi sire Dr, Pci ganas New Haven, 


Osgood, Dr.’ Pancd H., Chicago. 
Oudemaus, Dr. A. C., Arnhem, Nether- 


Peattie, Donald Culross, Glenview, 
Illinois. 


Prasad, P., Bihar, India. 
Probst, L., Langendorf, Germany. 


Reed, Howard, Riverside, California. 
Sanborn, C., Highland Park, Ili- 


nois. 
Sarkar, Benoy, Calcutta, India, 
Scherman, Dr. Lucian, Munich, Ger- 


many. 
Schmidt, Karl Patterson, Homewood, 
Illinois. 


Sennen, Professor F., Barcelona, Spain. 

Serrano, Antonio, Parand, Argentina. 

Sherff, Dr. Earl E., Chicago. 

ahi Robert M., Los Angeles, Cali- 
rnin. 

Simms, Stephen C., Chicago. 

Slocom, A. W., Chicago. 

Standley, Paul C., Chicago. 

Stegagno, Dr. Giuseppe: Verona, Italy. 

a7 George Cameron, Portland, 

e, 
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Thompeon, J. Eric, Chicago. 
Tokunaga, Shigeyasu, Tokyo, Japan. 
Truchet, Francis, Chicago. 


Vail, KR. W. G., Worcester, Masza- 
chusetta. 

Vavilov, N. I., Leningrad, Union of 
Soviet Socialistie Republics. 

li cn anager Alejo, La Plata, 


Webb, Hanor A., Nashville, Tennessee. 


Weed, Alfred C., Chicago. 

Williams, James §., Washington, D.C. 

Winstedt, R. O., &i , Straits 
: Ss ngapore 


Woleott, A. B., Downers Grove, Illinois. 
Worrell, William H., Ann Arbor, 





Yamanaka, Sadajiro, New York. 
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FOUNDER 
BENEFACTORS 
Those who have contributed $100,000 or more to the Museum 
Ayer, Edward E." Field, Joseph N.* 
pees Field, Marshall | 
Buckingham, Miss Field, Stanley DOr EE 
sori nd, Mrs. Anna 


Graham, Ernest R. 
Crane, Cornelius 
Crane, R. T., Jr.* Bari, tasks W. 


orman W." Simpso 
Field, Mrs. E. Marshall Hisinbotharn Ii Harlow N.* Sturges, Mrs. Mary D.* 


* DECEASED 





HONORARY MEMEBERS 
Those who have rendered eminent service to Science 
Breasted, Professor Field, Stanley Rawson, Frederick H. 
James H. 





| eet Roosevelt, Kermit 
Chalmers, William J. arris, Albert 
Crane, Charles R. Ludwig, H. R. H.G pareens Homer E. 
Cutting, C. Suydam Adolf, Crow: L Gusta peon, ward 
Sweden Sprague, Al 
Field, Marshall McCormick, Stanley Vernay, Arthur 8. 
PATRONS 
Those who hare rendered eminent service fo the Musewm 
Armour, Allison V. Field, Mrs. E. Marshall Payne, John Barton 
Chad Wr Field, Mrs. Stanley Probst, Edward 
Hancock, G. Allan pe pels rel if ppate ns A. 
ctl, rune ic Roosevelt, Theod 
Cherrie, G Insull, Samuel 
Conins, Alfred M. = H E. 
onover, Boardman Kennedy, Vernon Shaw Smith, Mrs George T. 
prs Mrs. Knight, Charles R. eee Silas H. 
Gare C. Suydam Langdon, Senfaaanr Vernay, Arthur §. 
Day, Lee Garnett otephe orth, Dr. Harry M. 
pth White Harald Ao 


Ellsworth, Duncan 8. Moore, Mrs. William H. White, eward. J. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 
Scientists or patrons of science, residing in foreign countries, who hase rendered 


eminent service lo (he Museum 
Breuil, Abbé Henri Hochreutiner, Dr. B. P. Langdon, Professor 
Givistensen: Dri Casi : eno 
( eee ee Keith, Professor Smith, Professor Sir 
Diels, Dr. Ludwig Sir Arthur Grafton Elliot 


Decmasep, 194 
Black, Dr. Davidson 








CONTRIBUTORS 
Those who hare contributed $1,000 to $100,000 to the Museum 
in money or m a 
$75,000 to $100,000 Cummings, R. F.* Graves, George Coe, I 
. z Everard, R. T." Harris, Norman Dwi 
Rawson, Frederick H. Harris. Mra. Norman W." 
Gunsaulus, Dr. F.W.* = Hutchinson, C. L.* 
$50,000 to $75,000 | “Aik 
Keep, Chauncey* er ara , Edson 
Cormick, ©: . 
Rosenwald, ee yeas) hia Langtry, J. C. 
Ryeron, Martin At  Mitchall Toho de gp he leas 
Se. oe Reese, Lewis* Mandel, Leon | e 
Es $25,000 ee Robb, Mrs. G Ww. Moore, Mrs. William H 
lackstone, Mra. Rockefeller Foundation, a 
Timothy B.* The Series ie 
Coata, John* 
Crane, Charles R. a ight 
Field, Mrs. Stanley mR, ts 
Jonea, Arthur B.* prague, A 
Porter, George F.* Wrigle =i | hated. 
ey, William, Jr." 
Rosenwald, Julius* ecg Peat 
Vernay, Arthur 8. #5,000 to $10,000 
White, Harold A. Adams, George E.* $1,000 
sinnte's Adams, Milward* American Friends of 
10.000. - China 
, PEDO —Batlintty ALO. yer, Mra dwar El" 
Armour, Allison V. op, Heber (Estate) 
Armour, P. D.* Borland, Mrs. John Jay* Barrett, Samuel E 
Chadbourne, Mrs. Emily Crane, R. T.* Blain Waleon Fe 
Chalmers, William J, Downe, J. W.* chke, Stanley 
Conover, Boardman Fuller, William A.* 


* DechaseD 
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Chalmers, Mrs. William J. 
Crane, Mra. R. oh Jr. 
Cc , Temp! 

un Mrs.. 

Robert F. 
Doering, 0. C. 
Field, Henry 
Graves, Hen pt GS 
Gunsaulus, Misa Helen 
Hibbard, W. G.* 
Hill, James J. 

» wemes J. 

Hixon, Frank P.* 
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Hoffman, Miss Malvina 
Hughes, Thomas 8. 


Jackson, Huntington W." 


James, 8. L. 


Laufer, ze hua n 
Lee Ling ¥ 


Mandel, Pred Ly Jr. 
pease Goa 
Martin, £ Alfred 
MeCormick, We Cot? 


Ogden, Mra. Frances E.* 


Palmer, Potter 
Patten, Henry J. 
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peti Charles F. 
Reye ae Ente Ef. =: 
0 
Ryerson, Mra. Martin A. 


Schwab, Martin C. 
Shaw, William W. 
Smith Bae. 3 
mit . 
Sprague, Albert A. 


Thompson , EB. H, 
T cr ng pea 


Orne, MTs. Le 


VanV. Dr. Robert 
VonFrant us, Fritz* 


Willis, L. M. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Armour, Allison V. 


Borden, John 
Byram, Harry E. 


Combe bourne, Mrs. Emily 
rane 
Chalmers, William J. 
Chancellor, Philip M. 
pdt grhn dread H.C. 

K. 
Collins lin, Alfred M. 
Conover, 

Ts. 

Cutting, C. Suydam 
Day, Lee Garnett 
Ellsworth, Duncan 5. 


Field, Mrs. E. Marshall 
, Joseph WN. 
di. Marshall 
Field, Stanley 
Field, Mra. Stanley 


Graham, Ernest R. 
Hancock, G. Allan 
Harris, Albert W 
Insull, Samuel 

Kenn Vernon Shaw 
Reeight, Charles R. 


ser ie Professor 


Mitchell, William H. ; 
Moore, Mrs. William H. 





LIFE MEMBERS 


Payne, John Barton 
Probst, Edward 


Rawezon, Wiesaick H. 
chardson, 


Ri George A. 
Roosevelt, Kermit 
Roosevelt, Theodore 


Sargent, Homer E. 
Simms, Stephen C. 
Simpson, James 
Smith, Mrs. George T. 
Smith, Solomon rei 


Wegeforth, Dr. Harry M. 
\ nory 

Ll ag er 
White, Howard J. 


Those who have contribuied $500 to the Muaeum 


Pee ee ay 


Booth, W. Vernon 
Borden, John 
Borland, Chauncey 
Boynton, Mrs. C. Am 
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Carpenter, Augustus A. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Hubbard 
ee Mrs. John 


Carr, Walter 8. 

Casalis, Mrs. Maurice 
Chennies Nilliam J. 

Chalmers, Mrs. William J. 
Chatfield-Taylor, Wayne 
Clark, E eB, 
Clegg, William G, 

Clegg, Mrs. “William G. 
Clow, William E. 
Collins, William M. 
Conover, Boardman 
Cooke, George A. 
Corley, F. D. 
ON ISS, Alfred 

, Corwith 


Cudahy, Joseph M. 
Cunningham, Frank 5. 
Cunningham, James D. 
Cushing, Charles G. 
Cutten, Arthur W. 


Dau, J. J. 
D. C. 


Davies, Mrs. 
Dawes, Charles G. 
Dawes, Henry M. 
Dawes, Rufus C, 
Decker, Alfred 
Delano, Frederic A. 
Dierssen, Ferdinand W. 
Dixon, George W. 
Dixon, Homer L. 
onnelley, 1 omas E. 
Doyle, Edward J. 
rake, John B. 


Ewing, "Gharien Hull 


Farnum, H oo 
Farr, Newton | 
Farr, Miss Shirley 


Farwell, Arthur 


Goodspeed, Charles BE. 
Gowing, J. Parker 
Graham, Ernest R. 
Griffiths, John 
Griscorn, Clement A, 


qiaok Frederick C, 
pe Sire Ee 
ra. Ernest A. 
Harris, A Ibert W. 
Harris, Norman WwW. 
a ue 

Hage wile F. 

Hecht, Frank A. “9 Jr. 
Hickox, Mra: C 

Hickox, Mrs 
Hill, Locks harles V, 

Hinde, Whos W. 
Hippach, Louis A. 

ixon, Robert 
Hopkins, z- M. 
Hopkins, L. J. 
Horowitz, L. J. 
Hoyt, N. ‘Landon 
Hughes, Thomas 8. 

Hutchins, James C. 


Insul!, Martin J. 
Insull, Samuel 
Insull, Samuel, Ir. 


Jarnagin, William N. 

Jelke, John F., Jr. 

Johnson, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ayer 


Joiner, Theodore E. 
Jones, Miss Gwethalyn 


Kelley, Mrs. Daphn 
ae ices 


H. 
King, Charles Garfield 
King, earns: G. 
Kirk, Walter Radcliffe 
Knickerbocker 
Charles K. 
Kuppenheimer, Louis B. 


inn, "Mrs, Dorothy C. 
Logan, § cer 
Lowden, rank 0. 
Lytton, Henry C, 


MacDo , Charles H, 
MacLeish, John E. 
aed Er 
er * Albert F, 

Mark, Cla 
Marshall, santana H. 
Mason, William a 
McCormick, Cyrus H. 
McCormick. Harold F. 
McCormick. Stanle 
McCutcheon, John 

eGann, Mrs. Robert G. 
Mellvaine, William B. 
MeInnerney, Thomas H. 
McKinlay, John 
ors & Gebrge 


Morena D.R 


eg bdwart Ss. 
Morse, Charles H., Jr, 
Morton, Mark 
Munroe, Charles A. 
Murphy, Walter P. 


Newell, A. B. 
Nikolas, G. J. 
Noel, Joseph R. 


O'Brien, John J. 


Ormsby, Dr. Oli 
Orr, ie = 
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Porter, Gilbert E. 


Rawson, Frederick H, 
sa iy Mrs. Anna 


Miss Alice 
Mrs. Katherine 


ed Thomas Clifford 
Rosenwald 


tosenwald, William 
Runnells, Clive 


on, 


rk Mrs. Frank 


Clay, John 
Dick, Albert Blake 
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Smith, Solomon A. 
Spalding, Keith 
Spalding, Vaughan C. 
Sprague, Albert A. 
Sprague, Mrs. Albert A. 
Stern, Mrs. Alfred K. 


Stuart, R. Thedeias 

Sturges, George 

Sunny, B. E. 

Swift, Charles H. 
ift, G. F., Jr. 


Deckasen, 1934 


Jones, Mrs. Arthur B. 


MacVeagh, Franklin 
Morton, Joy 
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Swift, Harold H. 
Swift, Louis F. 


Thorne, Charles H. 
Thorne, Robert J. 

Tree, Ronald L. F. 
Tyson, Russell 


Uihlein, Edgar J. 
Underwood, Morgan P. 


Valentine to L. 
Veatch, 
Vilea, Paste M. 


Willard, Alonzo 
Willits, Ward Ww. 
Wilson, John P. 
Wilson, Thomas E. 
Winston, Garrard B 
Winter, Wallace C. 
Woolley, Clarence M. 
Wrigley, Philip EK. 


Yates, David M. 


Peabody, Augustus 5. 
Traylor, Melvin A. 
Wilson, Walter H. 


NON-RESIDENT LIFE MEMBERS 
Those, residing fifty miles or more from the cily of Chicago, who have 


Coolidge, Harold J., Jr. 
Copley, Ira Cliff 
Ellis, Ralph 


contributed $100 to the Museum 


Hearne, Knox 
Rosenwald, Lessing J. 


Stephens, W. C, 
Stern, Mrs. Edgar B. 


Vernay, Arthur 8. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMEBERS 
Those who have contributed $100 to the Museum 


Aaron, Charles 

Aaron, Ely M. 

Abbott, Donald 
Putnam, Jr. 

Abbott, Gordon C. 

Abbott, Guy H. 

Abbott, W. Rufus 

Abbott, William L. 

Abrams, Professor Duff A. 

Ackerman, Charles N. 

Adamick, Gustave H. 

Adama, Benjamin Stearns 
ams, Mra. Frances 
Sprogle 

Adams, John Q. 

Adams, see it 

Adams, Mrs. § 

Adams, Mrs. Si canal 

Adams, William C. 

Adcock, Mrs. Bessie 

Addleman, Samuel W. 

Adler, David 


Affleck Benjamin F. 
Anlschlager, Walt Walter \ Ww. 
Albee 

Alexander, Mrs. tog Pe V. 
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Malone, William H. 
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Mandel, Edwin F. 
Mandel, Mrs. Emanuel 
Mandel, Miss Florence 
Mandel, Robert 
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Stevenson, Engval 
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Nann. 
Stewart, ” Miss Eglantine 
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Sigurt, James 5. 
Stewart, Misa Mercedes 
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Stibolt, Mrs. Carl B. 
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Stirling, Miss Dorothy 
Stockton, Eugene M. 
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Thorp, Harry W. 
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Van Winkle, James Z. 
Vanzwoll, Henry B. 
Vaughan, | H. 
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Veeder, Mrs. Henry 
Veeder, Miss Jessie 
Vehe, Dr. K. L. 
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Vial, Charlee H. 
Vial, Miss Mary M. 
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Victor, Mra. Jessie K. 
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Watkins 
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White, James E. 

White, Joseph J. 

White, Richard T. 
White, Sanford B. 
White, Selden Freeman 
Whitehouse, Howard D. 
Whiting, Mrs. Adele H. 
Whiting, J. H. 

Whiting, Lawrence H. 
Wiborg, Frank B, 
Widdicombe, Mra. R. A. 
Wieland, Charles J. 
Wieland, Mrs. George C. 
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Wilder, Mra, John E, 
Wilder, Mrs. T. E. 
Wilker, Mrs. Milton W. 
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Wilkins, Miss Ruth 
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Wilkingon, John C. 
Willey, Mrs. Charles B. 
Williams, Dr. A. 
Wilberforce 
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Wilts, J. M. 
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inans, Frank F. 
Windeor, H. H., Jr. 
Winston, Mrs. Bertram 
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Winston, Hampden 

Winston, James H. 

Winter, Irving 

Wojtalewicz, Rev. 
Francis M. 

Woley, Dr. Harry P. 

Wolf, Mrs. Albert H. 

Wolf, Henry M. 

Wolf, Walter B. 

Wolff, Louis 

Wood, Mra. Gertrude D., 

Wood, Mrs. Harold F. 

Wood, John H. 


Yegge, C. Fred 
Yerkes, Richard W. 
Yondorf, John David 
Yondorf, Milton 8. 
Yondorf, Milton &., Jr. 
Young, George W. 
Young, Hugh E. 


Ziebarth, Charles A. 
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Zimmerman, Herbert P. 
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¢, Mrs. David Otis, Lucius J. Scheunemann, Robert G. 
M eCormick, as Hamilton aE, Seng, J. T. 
ee pene . 5 wee ‘ . | Thomas, Edward H. 
N i r iae - 
Neloon, Edward A. : ; Wood, John G. 
Nichols, George P. Sauer, William A. Wormser, Leo F. 


NON-RESIDENT ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Those, residing fifty miles or more from the cily of Chicago, who have 


contributed $50 to the Museum 
Baum, Mrs. James Phillips, Montagu Austin 
Day, Mrs. Winfield 8. Stevens, Edmund W. 





SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Those who contribute $25 annually fo the Museum 


Alsip, Mrs. Charles H. —_ Hollingsworth, R. G. Rothschild, Justin 
Bender, Daniel H. Revansgh, Cla ay clareaice H. Seelen, Mark B. 
Berkson, Mrs. Maurice Knopf, Shaw, E. R. 
. | Short, Miss Shirley Jane 

Cox, William D. Merrell, John H. monastery 

a 1am Siuilicar, Genes =: Swiecinski, Walter 
Eaey, as omer W: Newhouse, Karl Titzel, Dr. W. R. 
Florsheim, Harold M. Nols Sa ‘Samual R. Voorhees, H. Belin 
Gentz, Miss Lucia Orr, Thomas C. 
Goodman, Mrs. Milton F. . | Walker, Samuel J, 

, Lealie 8. Portman, Mrs.EdwardC, Wright, H. K. 
Hines, Charles M. Rosenthal, Benjamin J. Young, Mrs. Caryl EB. 
DEchAtEn, 1904 


Cogswell, Elmer R. 


Those who contfribule $10 annually to the Musewm 


Abbott, Edwin H. _ Alexander, Mrs. H.G.B. Amberg, Miss Mary Agnes 
Adams, Mrs. David T. Alexander, Harry T. Amory, W. Austin 
Adams, Mrs. George Allen, C. W. Andersen, Miss Randi 
Adams, Harvey M. Allen, Frank W. Anderson, Mrs. A. W. 
Adams, Hugh R. Allen, John D. | Anderson, Dr. Amabel A. 
Adams, Miss Jane Alrutz, Dr. Louis F. Anderson, Arch W. 
Ad Mise Jane Alschuler, Hon. Samuel Anderson, ©. Helge 
Agar, W.S. : Alt, George E. Anheiser, Hugo 

gar, Mrs. William Grant Altheimer, Ben J. Ankrum, Mrs. E. W. 

den, William T. Alton, Robert Leslie Anoff, Isador 8. 
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Babson, Mrs. Gustavus 
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Barrett, Mrs. A. M. 
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Barrett, M. J.P. 
Barter, ‘Leonard H. 
Bartholomay, William, a. 
Bartholomew, Mrs. F. H. 
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Bielfeldt, P. W. 
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BEQUESTS 
Bequests to Field Museum of Natural History may be made in 
securities, money, books or collections. They may, if desired, take 
the form of a memorial to a person or cause, to be named by the 
giver. For those desirous of making bequests to the Museum, the 
following form is suggested: 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give and bequeath to Field Museum of Natural 
History of the City of Chicago, State of Illinois 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1935 


To the Trustees of Field Museum of Natural History: 


I have the honor to present a report of the operations of the 
Museum for the year ending December 31, 1935. 

That the Museum is continuing to fulfill, on a large scale, its 
mission of contributing to the education of both adults and children, 
is indicated by the year's attendance which was well in excess of 
a million. Although the number of visitors, 1,182,349, was consider- 
ably less than that recorded in several previous years, it was rather 
larger than might have been anticipated. The fact must be taken 
into consideration that this was the first year following two abnormal 
years in which the attendance rose to unparalleled heights due 
largely to the institution's proximity to the grounds of A Century 
of Progress exposition. 

To obtain a true basis of comparison it is necessary to go back 
a few years, as in the following table showing annual attendance 


since 1929: 
TORS sae te . « 1,165,490 
TE a ee ete 1,332,799 
1981... .... +» 151580 
Wee 6 oe ee nee . 1,824,202 
ISR eG ee bs . . 6,269,390 
SR gle: earl eis ee 1,991,469 
ee 1,182,349 


In this table can be traced a steady growth in attendance under 
normal conditions (that is, without the stimulus of an exposition) 
through 1931; an acceleration in 1932, caused to some extent by 
the fact that pre-exposition activities were drawing large crowds 
to the vicinity of the Museum; the peak (more than double the 1931 
attendance) reached in the public enthusiasm at A Century of Pro- 
gress during its first season, in 1933; a still extra-large attendance 

in 1934, although decreased from that of the preceding year just as 
stiesiliince at the exposition itself declined in its second season; 
and finally a return in 1935 to a figure slightly higher than 1929, 
which may be regarded as a quite natural balancing reaction after 
three years in which public interest had been so intensified by extraor- 
dinary factors. What seems most worthy of note, therefore, is 
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not the degree to which attendance was reduced during 1935, but 
rather that the Museum's appeal was great enough still to attract 
more than a million visitors after three such unusual years. In 
passing, it is interesting to remark that the 1935 attendance at the 
Museum was larger than that reported by any of the other principal 
Chicago museums and similar institutions. 

As usual, in addition to visitors actually coming to the Museum, 
the institution extended its educational influence in 1935 to hundreds 
of thousands of others, principally children, through its extra-mural 
activities conducted by the Department of the N. W. Harris Public 
School Extension, and the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lectures. Scientific 
information was disseminated likewise to untold numbers through 
the institution’s publications and leaflets, the bulletin Field Museum 
News, articles in the daily and periodical press, and through various 
other channels. 

Paid admissions to the Museum remained in about the same 
proportion to total attendance as in the previous year. Visitors 
paying the 25-cent admission fee numbered only 4,631, or less 
than 5 per cent. Members of the Museum, children, teachers, 
students, and others who are admitted free on all days, together 
with admissions on the free days (Thursdays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days) numbered 1,127,718. 

There were no exceptional single day’s attendances, as in other 
years, when more than 50,000, and even more than 65,000 visitors 
came inaday. During 1935 the highest attendance for a single day 
was 22,305 on September 1, a Sunday. 

The Department of the N. W. Harris Public School Extension 
continued to provide natural history material for study by approxi- 
mately 500,000 children in more than 400 schools and other institu- 
tions. Its traveling exhibition cases, of which 882 were in circulation 
during the year, were available to all the children in these schools 
daily during the school terms. Cases are delivered and collected 
by Museum trucks, and the schedule is so arranged that two new 
subjects are brought to each school every two weeks. 

The activities of the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation reached 219,321 children during the year, an increase 
of nearly 6,000 over the preceding year. Of these, 153,557 attended 
411 illustrated extension lectures presented in classroc ms and 
assembly halls of their own schools by the staff of the Raymond 


Foundation. This was a decrease from the 162,360 attending such 
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lectures in 1934, but was more than made up for by the increases 
in the participants in Raymond Foundation activities conducted 
within the Museum. Those attending the twenty motion picture 
entertainments provided in the James Simpson Theatre in 1935 
numbered 34,004, as against 27,653 in 1984; guide-lecture tours 
of the exhibition halls were provided for 643 groups aggregating 
24,978 children during 1935, as against 404 groups aggregating 14,759 
in 1934, 

The regular spring and autumn courses of free illustrated lectures 
for adults on science and travel were presented in the James Simpson 
Theatre on Saturday afternoons during March and April, and 
October and November. Total attendance at the eighteen lectures 
presented was 24,336. There were guide-lecture tours provided 
for 355 groups of adults, and these were taken advantage of by 
6,782 persons. Large numbers of persons, especially students, 
teachers, and visiting scientific workers, made use of the Museum 
Library of some 100,000 volumes, and also of the scientific study 
eollections provided in each of the Museum's scientific Departments. 

In recognition of his many valuable gifts to the Museum, con- 
sisting principally of collections of birds and individual specimens of 
rare birds, Mr. Leslie Wheeler's name was added to the list of the 
Contributors to the Museum (a membership classification designating 
those whose gifts in money or materials reach a value between $1,000 
and $100,000). Mr. Wheeler has been a Trustee of the Museum 
since 1934, 

Three new Life Members were elected during 1935. They are: 
Mr. Emanuel J. Block, Mr. Albert B. Dick, Jr., and Mrs. Philip 8. 
Rinaldo. 

Two new Non-Resident Life Members were elected: Mr. John 
Wyatt Gregg, of Monticello, Illinois; and Mr. Herbert F. Johnson, 
Jr., of Racine, Wisconsin. 

A list of Members in all classes will be found at the end of this 
Report (p. 389). The total membership for the year was 4,143, 
which, while representing a gain of only one Member as compared 
with 1934 when there were 4,142, was nevertheless encouraging, as 
it made 1925 the first year since 1930 in which no loss was sustained, 
the intervening years having been marked with losses ranging from 
57 to as many as $19. 

The death of Professor James Henry Breasted, founder and 
Director of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, in 
December, 1935, is noted with regret. That learned scholar, whose 
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outstanding accomplishments in archaeology had made him world- 
famous, in earlier years was of great service to Field Museum. He 
handled the purchasing and accomplished the original cataloguing 
and labeling of a large part of the Egyptian collection now in this 
institution. On May 17, 1926, he was elected an Honorary Member 
of Field Museum for his eminent service to Science. 

Tribute is due also to Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, Honorary 
President of The American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
who died in November. While Dr. Osborn had no direct connection 
with Field Museum, the influence of his great work was felt here as 
at other institutions devoted to science, and largely as a result of 
his efforts the utmost friendliness, harmony and active cooperation 
has prevailed between The American Museum and Field Museum. 

Sorrow was felt at Field Museum, too, because of the death, in 
February, of Dr. Herbert Weld, noted British scholar in the history 
and literature of Assyria and Ethiopia. He was sponsor, on behalf 
of Oxford, of the Field Museum—Oxford University Joint Expedition 
to Mesopotamia. On the basis of observations he made during his 
extensive travels, the site of Kish was selected for the excavations 
conducted over a long period of years by this expedition. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees, held January 
21, 1935, all Officers of the Museum who had served in 1934 were 

At the regular meeting held on October 21, the Board regretfully 
accepted the resignation of Trustee Frederick H. Rawson. Mr. 
Rawson was compelled to sever this connection because of ill health 
and the necessity of spending a large part of his time away from 
Chicago. He had been a Trustee since August, 1927, and his able 
counsel was greatly appreciated by his fellows on the Board, where 
he rendered distinguished service on the important Finance Com- 
mittee. Due to his eminent services to Science and to the Museum 
he is an Honorary Member, a Patron, a Contributor, a Corporate 
Member, and a Life Member of the Museum. Most notable among 
his many benefactions for the Museum were the organizing and 
financing of the two Rawson—MacMillan Subarctic Expeditions of 
Field Museum in 1926 and 1927-28; his similar sponsorship of the 
Frederick H. Rawson-Field Museum Ethnological Expedition to 
West Africa in 1929, and his contribution of $18,000 toward the 
preparation of the groups restoring types of prehistoric men in the 
Hall of the Stone Age of the Old World (Hall C). Altogether his 
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contributions total more than $93,000. His fellow Trustees join in 
wishing him health and happiness in his retirement. 

No steps were taken in 1935 toward the election of a successor 
to Mr. Rawson. 


A number of important new exhibits were installed during 1935, 
principally in the Department of Zoology. Seven new habitat groups 
of mammals were completed, of which five are in William V. Kelley 
Hall (Hall 17) devoted to Asiatic species, one in Carl E. Akeley 
Memorial Hall (Hall 22) of African mammals, and one in the Hall 
of Marine Mammals (Hall N). First of the Kelley Hall groups was 
that of axis deer, or chital, of India, a spotted species considered by 
many the most beautiful member of the deer family. The group is 
composed of specimens obtained from two sources, some having been 
collected by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. Kermit Roosevelt 
on the James Simpson—Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition (1926), and 
some by the late Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe of Bombay. Staff 
Taxidermist C. J. Albrecht prepared the group, and the background 
was painted by Staff Artist Charles A. Corwin. Strikingly dramatic 
is the next exhibit finished in this hall, that of the common leopard, 
in which a fine specimen of this animal is seen crouched in a tree 
ready to pounce upon its prey. The specimen was obtained on the 
James Simpson—Roosevelts Expedition. Taxidermy, painted back- 
ground, and reproduction of the wild fig tree, which entailed an 
enormous amount of detailed labor, all are the work of Staff Taxi- 
dermist Leon L. Pray, assisted by Mr. Frank Letl. Important data 
for the task were supplied by the Bombay Natural History Society. 

Two groups of antelopes native to India were installed in Kelley 
Hall. In one, two small species are shown, the Indian antelope or 
blackbuck, and the Indian gazelle or chinkara. The specimens came 
from the Simpson-Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition and from Colonel 
Faunthorpe. Valuable studies for preparation of the group were 
made through the cooperation of the Bombay Natural History 
Society; the animals were mounted by Staff Taxidermist Arthur G. 
Rueckert, assisted by Mr. William E. Eigsti, and Artist Corwin 
painted the background. The other antelope group is that of the 
nilgai or blue bull. This is the largest species native to India. The 
specimens were collected by the Simpson—Roosevelts Expedition. 
Staff Taxidermist Julius Friesser prepared the group, assisted by 
Mr. Letl, who reproduced a dhak tree which is a prominent feature 
of the group. Mr. Corwin painted the background. 
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Fifth of the Kelley Hall groups is that of the rare Himalayan 
snow leopard of Tibet and India, This animal is regarded as the 
most beautiful member of the cat family, and because of its rarity 
and the high altitudes it inhabits, it is the least known of the cats. 
These animals make one of the most striking groups in the Museum, 
not only because of the interest and beauty of the animals themselves, 
but because of the impressive mountain-top scene in which they 
are displayed. The specimens were collected by natives, and obtained 
by the Museum through traders in India. Taxidermy is by Mr. 
Albrecht, and the background by Mr. Corwin. 

The addition to Akeley Hall is a group of the bizarre-looking 
gelada baboons found only in Ethiopia. The animals are shown 
on a pile of rocks typical of the mountain crests and high-walled 
canyons they inhabit. The specimens were collected by the Field 
Museum-Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedition (1926-27). 
Preparation of the group was the work of Taxidermist Pray. 

In the Hall of Marine Mammals there was installed a group, one 
of the largest in the Museum, of elephant seals from Guadalupe 
Island off the west coast of Mexico. These huge creatures, which 
exceed any other seals in size, are comparatively rare, difficult to 
obtain, and difficult to preserve and prepare for exhibition. Spect- 
mens were secured for the Museum as a result of the generous 
cooperation of Captain G. Allan Hancock, of Los Angeles, and the 
interest of Dr. Harry M. Wegeforth, President of the San Diego 
Zoological Society. They organized the Hancock-Wegeforth Expedi- 
tion for the Museum in 1933, and with two Field Museum men 
aboard (Taxidermist Friesser and his assistant, Mr. Frank Wonder) 
made a special cruise to Guadalupe on Captain Hancock's large 
motor ship, the Velero IJJ, an especially equipped vessel frequently 
used for scientific work. Part of the expense of the exped 
met with income from the Emily Crane Chadbourne Fund of the 
Museum. The group, in which the animals are shown basking on 
a seashore with the surf rolling in, includes one enormous bull, 
seventeen feet in length, which weighed about 5,000 pounds in life, 
and several other specimens. The collectors, Messrs. Friesser and 
Wonder, were responsible also for taxidermy on the group. Artist 
Corwin painted the background which shows a section of the beach 
on Guadalupe where the elephant seals assemble in large numbers. 
Such gathering-places are referred to as hauling grounds. 

Extensive alterations were made on the habitat group in Hall 20 
illustrating the bird life of Walrus Island in the Bering Sea. The 
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group, a gift to the Museum from President Stanley Field, was 
completely reinstalled with great improvements, the work being 
done by Messrs. Pray, Letl, and Corwin. 

Exhibits of North American birds in Hall 21 were completed by 
Staff Taxidermists Ashley Hine and John W. Moyer, and important 
additions were made also to the exhibits of foreign birds occupying 
the other half of this hall. Of special interest are a screen showing 
the principal extinct species of North American birds, which points 
a lesson on the need for conservation measures, and an exhibit of 
foreign birds introduced on this continent by importation through 
the agency of man and now so adapted as to be on a par with natives. 
A number of rare, and many otherwise interesting birds, are included 
on screens of ocean birds and of pheasants and their relatives which 
have been added to this same hall. A specimen of the large flightless 
bird of New Guinea known as the cassowary, added to Hall 21, 
represents a new development in ornithological taxidermy. The 
head, neck, legs and feet of this specimen, instead of being mounted 
in the usual manner, were reproduced in cellulose-acetate by Staff 
Taxidermist Leon L. Walters, using the same method he has s0 suc- 
cessfully developed and used for the preparation of reptiles, amphib- 
ians, and large hairless or thinly haired animals such as the rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus. This new application proved highly successful, 
and solved the problem presented by the fact that original dried 
skins in the Museum collection have lost all their brilliant coloration, 
and the horny layers of the casque have split so as to lose their 

natural translucence. 

A number of additions and reinstallations were effected also among 
the exhibits of reptiles, fishes, and skeletons. 

In the Department of Geology two new paleontological exhibits 
of outstanding scientific interest were added to Ernest R. Graham 
Hall (Hall 38), and a third was practically completed, ready for 
installation early in 1986. One of these is known as Astrapotherium 
magnum. This is a species of animal which lived in southern 
Argentina and neighboring countries during the Miocene age (ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 years ago). It possesses many unusual 
features of structure, and the Museum specimen has been the object 
of studies not only by the Staff but by eminent paleontologists from 
other institutions who came here especially for the purpose. 

The second great fossil among the additions to Graham Hall 
is that of the largest species of South American ground sloth, 
known as Megatherium americanum. This giant, eighteen feet long, 
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was collected by Associate Curator Elmer 8S. Riggs while leading 
the Second Marshall Field Paleontulouical Expedition to Argentina 
(1927), and is believed to be the only complete skeleton in any 
North American museum. The task of assembling it was an enor- 
mous one that occupied for many months the time of Preparator 
Phil C. Orr. The animal lived about 20,000 years ago. 

A mounted skeleton of an extremely rare and surpassingly in- 
teresting fossil mammal of North America, called Titanoitdes faberi, 
was practically completed in 1935, and awaited installation in 
January, 1936. This animal until very recently was one of the least 
known of American fossil mammals, and until specimens were col- 
lected in 1932 and 1988 by Assistant Curator Bryan Patterson 
(assisted by Mr. Edwin B. Faber of Grand Junction, Colorado, the 
discoverer, and Mr. T. J. Newhill, Jr., Preparator James H. Quinn, 
and Mr. C. A. Quinn) the animal was known only by a specimen of 
its lower jaws. Titanoides, which has no near relatives now living and 
is so unlike any existing mammal that profitable comparisons are 
impossible, is believed to have been the first of the large mammals 
to appear on this continent following the decline of the dinosaurs 
and other once dominant reptilian groups. It lived during the 
Paleocene or opening period of the Age of Mammals, some 50,000,000 
years ago. 

Also of interest among additions to Graham Hall are the shell 
and internal skeleton of a great fossil land-turtle, forty-two inches 
long and thirty-two inches wide, collected in 1931 by a Museum 
expedition in western Nebraska. In other divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Geology minor additions were made to the exhibits, as well 
as a number of reinstallations to improve older exhibits. 

Scattered additions were made to the exhibits in the Department 
of Anthropology. In Hall 8, devoted to the archaeology and ethnol- 
ogy of Mexico and Central America, there was placed a miniature 
model of the ancient votive Pyramid of Quetzalcoatl. This was 
obtained in an exchange with the National Museum of Mexico. It 
is a strikingly accurate reproduction, and makes a most attractive 
exhibit. Hall 9, devoted to the archaeology of South America, has 
been completely reinstalled and much new material added. Among 
features of special interest are an exhibit of so-called “mummies” or 
desiccated bodies from ancient Peru, reproductions of two opened 
Peruvian graves, dating to the period about a.p. 1250, shrunken 
human heads of enemies decapitated by the Chaco and Jivaro In- 
dians and preserved by a unique method, exhibits showing the 
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preparation of food from the poisonous mandioca tuber, and the 
sacred trumpets used in initiation rites. In the same hall was placed 
an ancient Peruvian quipu, an accounting device used by the Incas 
in various kinds of computation. This rare object found in a 
collection of archaeological material presented some years ago by 
Messrs. Stanley Field, Henry J. Patten, and Charles B. Pike. 

A collection of primitive African musical instruments and dancing 
regalia, obtained in Nigeria by the Frederick H. Rawson—Field Mu- 
seum Ethnological Expedition to West Africa (1929) was added to 
Hall D. The Races of Mankind exhibits in Chauncey Keep Memo- 
rial Hall (Hall 3) were completed with the addition of the bronze 
bust of a Beduin, bringing the total number of sculptures by Miss 
Malvina Hoffman to ninety-one (including several groups which 
increase the number of individual representatives of the various 
races portrayed to 101). 

Reinstallation of exhibits in Hall 32 (ethnology of China and 
Tibet), which had been interrupted by the death late in 1934 of 
former Curator Berthold Laufer, was completed by Assistant Curator 
J. Eric Thompson. New exhibits of special interest are a notable 
T‘ang period clay statuette of a dancing woman presented to the 
Museum by an anonymous donor as a memorial to Dr. Laufer; a 
Tibetan coracle, or semi-globular boat made of animal skins, of a type 
used in crossing rivers, which once served Dr. Laufer while on an 
expedition in Tibet; and a colorful statue of Yama, the Tibetan god 
of death, presented by Mr. William E. Hague. A large cast-iron 
bell from a Lama temple in Tibet, which had been withdrawn from 
exhibition for some years, was reinstalled in this hall. 

The principal undertakings for augmenting and improving the 
exhibits of the Department of Botany are a series of fifteen large 
mural paintings showing plants in their natural environments, for 
the walls of the Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29), and the construction of 
dioramas of coffee and tea plantations. Two of the murals, which 
are being done by Staff Artist Charles A. Corwin, were completed 
and installed in 1935—one representing the baobab tree of Africa, 
and the other showing some giant cacti of Mexico. Several others 
were brought near enough to completion to be placed on view early 
in 1936. The coffee plantation model, the work of Preparator John 
R. Millar, with a background by Mr. Corwin, was completed and 
installed in Hall 25 with other exhibits pertaining to the coffee in- 
dustry; and the tea plantation diorama is well on the way toward 
completion, 
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Other additions to the Hall of Plant Life include reproductions 
of acanthus, mistletoe and loquat plants. 

For reasons of economy, the Museum conducted no expeditions 
during 1935. The institution benefited to some extent, however, 
from expeditionary work under other auspices. Through the Emily 
Crane Chadbourne Fund the Museum was enabled to participate 
in the Second Byrd Antarctic Expedition headed by Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd. Asa result, specimens were obtained of the two principal 
species of Antarctic seals. These are of the species known as Wed- 
dell’s seal and crab-eating seal, and are quite rare in museum col- 
lections. It is planned to use the specimens of Weddell’s seal in a 
proposed habitat group for the Hall of Marine Mammals (Hall N). 

Through a gift from the Chicago Zoological Society, the Museum 
received ten specimens of the rare emperor penguin, and one of 
the Adelie penguin, collected also by Admiral Byrd for that society's 
zoo at Brookfield, Illinois. These were exhibited alive at the zoo, 
and following their death were presented to the Museum. Various 
other birds were also presented by the same society. Work is now 
under way on a habitat group of the emperor penguins for the 
projected new Hall of Birds. 

Three specimens of the strange Arctic sea mammal called nar- 
whal were collected for the Museum by Captain Robert A. Bartlett, 
well-known explorer of the far north. The commission to collect 
these, like that assigned to Admiral Byrd, was made possible by 
the Emily Crane Chadbourne Fund, The specimens are to be used 
in a habitat group in the Hall of Marine Mammals 

The John G. Shedd Aquarium generously presented to the 
Museum a large very valuable collection of fishes taken in 
Hawaii and Fiji by that institution's recent expedition to the South 
Seas. A large number of species are included, among them some 
especially rare or otherwise notably attractive ones. 

While the Field Museum Anthropological Expedition to the Near 
East, sponsored by Mr. Marshall Field, and led by Assistant a 
Henry Field, completed its work and returned late in 1934, 
results were not fully realized until 1935 when important assoc 
were received by the Departments of Botany, Geology and Zoology, 
as well as Anthropology. Accounts of this material will be found 
under each of the departmental sections of this Report. 

Mr. J. Francis Macbride, Assistant Curator of the Herbarium, 
after his first vacation visit to this country in five years, returned 
to Europe in January to resume the botanical project commenced 
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in 1929 jointly by Field Museum and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
This work is now being continued by Field Museum independently, 
and has received splendid cooperation from leading botanical insti- 
tutions in Europe. The project has for its purpose the making of 
photographic negatives of type specimens of plants, chiefly South 
American, which are preserved in herbaria abroad. From these 
negatives prints are made available, at cost, to botanists every- 
where, and are proving of great value in the advancement of system- 
atic botany. Thus far, somewhere in the neighborhood of 30,000 
negatives have been made. 

To various contributors of funds, and of material for the scientific 
collections, grateful acknowledgment is hereby made. Among cash 
gifts may be mentioned the following: 

Sums totaling $4,000 were received as gifts from Mrs. James 
Nelson Raymond, of Chicago, to be used toward the operating 
expenses of the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foun- 
dation for Public School and Children’s Lectures. This foundation 
was established by Mrs. Raymond in 1925 with a large endowment, 
and since that time she has generously contributed further funds 
each year. 

From Mr. Leslie Wheeler, of Lake Forest, Ihinois, gifts totaling 
$1,000 were received. This fund was designated for the purchase 
of desirable specimens of birds of prey as opportunities arise. 

From 8. C. Johnson and Sons, Inc., of Racine, Wisconsin, a 
contribution of $600 was received. 

A contribution of $500 was received from the American Friends 
of China, Chicago, for expenses involved in the cataloguing of the 
library bequeathed to the Museum by the late Dr. Berthold Laufer, 
including the employment of Mr. Kenji Toda for this purpose. 

The Chicago Park District turned over to the Museum 
$140,838.65, representing the institution’s share, as authorized by 
the state legislature, of collections made during 1935 under the 
tax levies for 1934 and previous years. 

Among the gifts of material for the collections, to which more 
detailed reference will be found in the departmental sections, and 
in the complete List of Accessions (p. 376), a few outstanding 
ones may be mentioned as follows: 

Mr. A. W. Exline of San José, Mindoro Island, in the Philippines, 
presented four excellent skins of tamarao, a rare small species of 
buffalo found nowhere in the world except in the Mindoro jungles. 
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Mr. Exline hunted these animals for the Museum as a result of a 
suggestion made by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt at the time 
the latter was Governor-General of the Philippine Islands. One is 
being mounted for exhibition. Other material for the Department 
of Zoology was also sent by Mr. Exline. 

What should be credited as a gift from Mrs. Emily Crane Chad- 
bourne, since it was purchased with funds she provided, is a very 
important collection of some 2,500 birds representing more than 
1,000 different species. ‘These were selected from the large col- 
lection gathered by the late Henry Kelso Coale of Highland Park, 
Ilinois. 

The collection of birds of prey was greatly enlarged by the 
contributions of Mr. Leslie Wheeler, of Lake Forest, [linois, which 
during the year amounted tn toto to 480 specimens. Many of these 
were very rare or otherwise especially interesting species. 

Frequent contributions of valuable material for the zoological 
collections were received from the following Chicago organizations: 
General Biological Supply House, John G. Shedd Aquarium, Chi- 
eago Zoological Society and the Lincoln Park Zoo (maintained by 
the Chicago Park District). 

An interesting collection of bats, frogs and lizards, gathered in 
Barbados, West Indies, by Mr. Stewart J. Walpole, of Park Ridge, 
Illinois, was presented by him. A notable collection of reptiles was 
received as a gift from Mr. Stewart Springer of the Caribbean 
Biological Laboratories, Biloxi, Mississippi. 

Among notable gifts received in the Department of Anthro- 
pology were eight ethnological objects of the Djukas of Dutch 
Guiana, presented by Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Berkson, of Highland 
Park, Illinois; eight pottery objects from ancient Kish, from the 
American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology, New York; 
eighteen African musical instruments from Mrs. Laura C. Boulton, 
Chicago; and a lady's coat of the Ta Kang period of the Ching 
dynasty, China, from Miss Alice B. Robbins, Chicago. 

Gifts to the Departments of Botany and Geology, while more 
minor in character, were extremely gratifying in number and agere- 
gate value, and testified, like the gifts to the other Jenartm ents, 
to the great number of friends the Museum has in various parts 
of the world who frequently take the time and trouble to find and 
send material to this institution. 

The Museum Library also was the recipient of many gifts. The 
outstanding one, a collection of 100 extremely rare and valuable 
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books which had formed part of the library of Mr. Stanley Field, 
President of the Museum, was presented by him. These books, 
most of them very old, some dating back as far as the sixteenth 
century, are especially valuable as source material. They include 
many which are notable as examples of the fine book making arts 
of a past era. 

The Museum entertained many distinguished visitors during 
1935, among whom may be mentioned the following: Professor 
Julian Huxley, noted British scientist and author, and Secretary of 
the Zoological Society of London; Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, 
Director of The American Museum of Natural History, New York: 
Professor Ralph W. Chaney, paleobotanist of the University of 
California; Major-General Sir Francis Younghusband, well-known 
explorer and author, and former Eritish Commissioner to Tibet: 
M. Maxime Ducrocq, noted French sportsman and Président du 
Conseil International de la Chasse; Colonel Theodore Roosevelt; 
Dr. E. L. Gill, Director of the South African Museum at Cape 
Town; Captain Harold A. White, of New York, sponsor and leader 
of several African expeditions, including two for Field Museum; Mr. 
George Eumorforpoulos, founder of the famous Eumorforpoulos 
Collection recently purchased by the British nation for the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; Mr. Robert Lockhart Hobson, Keeper of the 
Department of Ceramics and Ethnography in the British Museum, 
and cataloguer of the Eumorforpoulos Collection; Mr. Oscar Raphael, 
well-known British private collector of Orientalia; and Dr. William 
Berryman Scott, professor emeritus at Princeton University. 

With the completion of Chauncey Keep Hall upon receipt of 
the last sculpture, that of a Beduin, from Miss Malvina Hoffman, 
the sculptor, final payment was made, fulfilling her contract, All 
the plaster casts of the Races of Mankind sculptures which had 
been at the Rudier Foundry at Paris were transferred to Marshall 
Field and Company's Paris branch for storage, awaiting removal to 
the Museum. Bronze reproductions of the Sara dancing girl and 
the Senegalese drummer have been sold to The American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. 

During the year certain sums of money designated for the Library 
became available for use, and the various Departments were notified 
that they might make recommendations for purchase of such books 
as would be most useful, to the extent that these funds would 
permit. As a result, many books which had been needed, but the 
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purchase of which had had to be denied in previous years because 
of lack of funds, were acquired. 

The expansion of the Library, due to the above acquisitions, 
the bequest of Dr. Laufer’s many books, and to accessions from 
various other sources during the past few years, has been such that 
more space was required adequately to accommodate the books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals which now number approximately 100,000 
volumes. By a readjustment of the workrooms of the Department 
of Geology, Room 120, across from the general library, was made 
available for the use of the Library. Shelves were installed, and 
various large and important collections of books were moved into 

A number of changes in the Staff occurred during the year. 

Mr. Leslie Wheeler, a Trustee, was given an honorary appoint- 
ment as Associate in Ornithology, in recognition of his deep and 
active interest in and support of the bird collection of the Museum. 
Mr. Wheeler is conducting important researches in the Division of 
Birds, in which he has been assigned an office-laboratory because 
of the great amount of his time he devotes to this work. 

In recognition of the capable manner in which he has administered 
the Department of Anthropology as Acting Curator since the death 
of Former Curator Berthold Laufer, the Board of Trustees at its 
meeting held December 16 approved the appointment of Dr. 
Paul 8. Martin as Curator of the Department, to become effective 
January 1, 1936. Dr. Martin, who formerly was Assistant Curator 
of North American Archaeology, has been a member of the Staff 
since 1929. 

Several members of the Staff resigned during the year. They 
are Mr. J. Eric Thompson, Assistant Curator of Central and South 
American Archaeology, who accepted a position offered by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C.; Mr. Ashley Hine, Staff 
Taxidermist in the Division of Birds, who wished to retire from 
his profession; and Mr. Franklin C. Potter, Guide-lecturer on the 
staff of the Raymond Foundation, who left to accept a position 
with the United States National Park Service. 

Mr. John W. Moyer, formerly Assistant Taxidermist in the 
Division of Birds, was promoted to Taxidermist in Mr. Hines’ place. 

Mrs. Leota G. Thomas was appointed as Guide-lecturer to fill 
the vacancy left by Mr. Potter's resignation. 

Mr. Bryan Patterson, formerly Assistant in Paleontology, was 
promoted to the position of Assistant Curator of Fossil Mammals. 
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Mr. R. Blake was appointed Assistant in the Division 
of Birds. 

The title of Mr. J. Francis Macbride, formerly Assistant Curator 
of Taxonomy, was changed to Assistant Curator of the Herbarium, 
as being more appropriate to the duties assigned to him. 

Mr. John B. Abbott, highly skilled preparator of fossil skeletons 
in the Division of Paleontology, died on August 6. He had been 
employed at Field Museum since 1901, and, except for a few intervals 
on leave of absence, had worked here continuously since that time. 
Under the provisions of the Field Museum Employes’ Pension Fund 
insurance amounting to $4,000 was paid to his widow. Also, under 
the provisions of this fund, insurance was paid in the following 
amounts to the beneficiaries of the policies of the following employes 
and pensioners who died during the year: 34,000 to the two brothers 
of Mr. Percy L. Barrow, printer; $4,000 to the daughter of Mr. 
John Manwell, pensioner; 32,500 to the widow of James Adams, 
guard; $1,500 to the widower of Mrs. Agnes Jansto, janitress. 

Mr. Jacob F. Mangelsen, carpenter and preparator in the Depart- 
ment of Botany, died late in December. His insurance policy under 
the pension fund calls for the payment of 34,000 to his estate. 

A pension of $45 a month, effective from July 1, was granted 
to Mr. Thomas J. Larkin, former guard, retired because of ill health. 

In settlement of his claim for total disability benefits, payments 
of $72.60 per month, to continue for a period of five years, were 
begun to Mr. Fred H. Geilhufe, former painter. This also was 
provided for by the group insurance policies carried under the 
Museum Pension Fund. 

Among new employes added to the Museum personnel during 
the year are the following: Mr. James Quinn, appointed as a pre- 
parator in the Division of Paleontology to fill the vacancy caused 
by Mr. Abbott’s death; Mr. A. L. Stebbins, employed as North Door 
attendant to take the place of Mr. Landee Hanson, who resigned; 
and two carpenters employed for construction work on exhibition 
cases in the new Hall of Birds. 

Mr. Kenji Toda was temporarily employed to catalogue the 
large library of Oriental literature bequeathed to the Museum by 
the late Dr. Berthold Laufer. Funds for this purpose were provided 
by the American Friends of China, Chicago. As a volunteer worker, 
Professor F. E. Wood was also engaged upon this task. 

A notable research project of a most unusual character was com- 
pleted during the year by Assistant Curator Sharat K. Roy of the 
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Department of Geology. By exhaustive experiments in which parts 
of meteorites were exposed in sterile culture media to determine 
whether or not they contained extra-terrestrial bacteria, he refuted 
the theory propounded in 1932 by Professor Charles B. Lipman of 
the University of California that meteorites had brought life of extra- 
terrestrial origin to the earth. A complete detailed report on Mr. 
Roy's methods and findings has been made available in one of the 
Museum’s Geological Series of publications issued during the year. 

An interesting research project having for its object the determi- 
nation of facts concerning the migration and hibernation of snakes, 
about which little has ever before been learned, was initiated by 
Assistant Curator of Reptiles Karl P. Schmidt, with the assistance 
of Assistant Curator Bryan Patterson of the Department of Geology, 
and Taxidermists Leon L. Walters and Edgar G. Laybourne. Having 
discovered an unusual colony of blue racers in the Indiana Dunes, 
these men marked a large number of the snakes so they may be re- 
captured and identified, much as research is conducted on birds by 
banding their legs. Further observations are to be made from time 
to time. 

A number of skulls of rare species of bats were discovered, by 
Assistant Curator of Mammals Colin C. Sanborn, as the result of the 
transfer of some ethnological specimens containing bat skulls from 
the Department of Anthropology to the Department of Zoology. 
Discovery of one of the rarest plants in the world, growing wild at 
Joliet, Illinois, was reported by Mr. Paul C. Standley, Associate 
Curator of the Herbarium, whose attention was called to it by Mr. 
H. Forrer. 

The fossil Astrapotheres in Field Museum’s collection were the 
subject of very important research by Dr. William Berryman Scott, 
professor emeritus of Princeton University, who spent several weeks 
at the Museum engaged in these studies. Dr. Scott is one of the 
world’s greatest authorities in the field of paleontology. 

The output of scientific publications by Field Museum Press in 
1955 was exceptionally large. A list of those issued will be found in 
this Report under the heading Division of Printing, and details con- 
cerning their distribution appear under the heading Division of 
Publications. As in the past several years, in addition to handling 
its own publications, the Museum handled sales, on a consignment 
basis, of books issued by other publishers. These included works of 
which members of the Staff were authors, or which, although written 
by others, were based on material in the collections of the Museum, 
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as well as some with no direct Museum connection but nevertheless 
on subjects within the scope of the Museum. Among additions to 
these were the following: Before the Dawn of History, by Charles R. 
Knight, published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
and containing reproductions of many of Mr. Knight's mural paint- 
ings of prehistoric life in Ernest R. Graham Hall; The Magdalenian 
Skeleton from Cap-Blane tn the Field Museum of Natural History, 
a monograph on the Magdalenian skeleton exhibited in the Hall of 
the Stone Age of the Old World, by Dr. Gerhardt von Bonin of the 
staff of the department of anatomy of the University of Illinois, 
published by the University of Illinois Press; The Hawks of North 
America, by Dr. John B. May, formerly director of ornithology of 
the Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, published by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies; and four new titles in 
the series of books (mentioned in the 1934 Report) on animals for 
children containing pictures of habitat groups in Field Museum. 
The pictures in the last appear in three dimensions when viewed 
through an optical device accompanying the books, which are pub- 
lished by The Orthovis Company, of Chicago. The various other 
books by Staff members, reported in the previous year, were con- 
tinued on sale at the Museum in 1955. 

The Museum was represented at the International Botanical 
Congress held at Amsterdam in September by Professor Samuel J. 
Record, Research Associate in Wood Technology (and professor at 
Yale University School of Forestry), and by Mr. Llewelyn Williams, 
Assistant Curator of Economic Botany. 

Professor A. C. Noé, the Museum’s Research Associate in Paleo- 
botany (and member of the faculty of the University of Chicago) by 
special invitation delivered an address before the Seventh American 
Scientific Congress held in Mexico City in September. In the pro- 
gram of the same gathering was included a paper by Associate 
Curator Paul C. Standley of the Museum Herbarium. Mr. Standley 
was honored during the year also by the Panama Canal Zone Natural 
History Society, which elected him an honorary member in recogni- 
tion of his valuable researches on the flora of the Canal Zone. 

In order to extend the Christmas and New Year's Day holidays 
to a larger number of Museum employes, it was decided henceforth 
to close the Museum to the public on those days. This new policy 
was put into effect on Christmas, 1935. By this action guards, Jani- 
tors and other employes are enabled to spend the holidays with their 
families, and only such employes as are necessary for safety remain 
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on duty. The closing causes little if any inconvenience to the public, 
as attendance on these days in the past has always been of negligible 
proportions. 

Dr. Charles Baehni, of the staff of the Conservatoire et Jardin 
Botaniques of Geneva, Switzerland, returned to Europe after a stay 
of fourteen months in Chicago during which he was assigned an 
office in Field Museum and given facilities for research on the Ameri- 
ean flora and upon the Sapotaceae or sapodilla family. In addition, 
he assembled duplicate material to be sent to the Geneva Herbarium 
as the result of a cooperative project arranged by the Museum with 
Dr. B. P. G. Hochreutiner, Director of the Geneva institution. 

During the greater part of 1935, as through most of 1934 and the 
last month of 1933, Field Museum has enjoyed the advantages of 
having a large force of extra workers assigned to it by state and fed- 
eral unemployment relief agencies. In the year just closed this 
developed to a new peak, in regard to the number of workers assigned, 
and in the efficiency and productivity they developed. When the 
year ended indications were that this situation would continue for 
at least several months of 1936. 

Practically all the workers assigned in 1935 came from two 
agencies, the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, and the federal 
government’s Works Progress Administration. However, there were 
also for short periods two men assigned by the federal Civil Works 
Educational Service, one by the United Charities of Chicago, and one 
by the Jewish Social Service Bureau. The total number of workers 
assigned at any one time has ranged from 48 to 188, with about an 
equal division of men and women. 

Through the efforts of the many relief workers the Museum has 
made great gains in the completion of important cataloguing and 
recording tasks, sorting and preparation of specimens, repairing of 
specimens, issuance of publications, indexing, typing and general 
clerical work, and other work of a routine nature. Most of this work 
would not have been possible of accomplishment for years to come 
if the regular Museum Staff had been unaided. For years it has not 
been possible for internal activity to keep pace with the great col- 
lections accumulated by the many expeditions which the institution 
had in operation during its most active period of field work, which 
reached its greatest expansion, after steady growth, in the period 
between 1925 and 1931. The relief workers have been a great boon 
in assisting the Staff in the vast undertaking of classifying and record- 
ing all this material, which numbers many thousands of specimens 
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of myriad kinds, and was congesting the storage facilities of all the 
scientific Departments. 

But not only have the relief workers aided in such routine tasks 
as those above indicated—many have proved also to be skilled arti- 
sans, or at least to possess native ability making them susceptible 
of training for tasks requiring meticulous skill, and under the super- 
vision of the regular Staff they have been able to give valuable 





assistance in the preparation of new exhibits or accessories for 
exhibits. Further, a few others are men and women who have 
actually had scientific or other professional training and formerly 
held responsible positions in institutions such as universities and 
libraries, and some of these have been given important research 
tasks to work upon. Officials of the relief agencies have expressed 
the opinion that the Field Museum project is one of the most out- 
standing and satisfactory of all the projects in the national program 
for social rehabilitation. Frequent visits of inspection were made by 
various officials of the Works Progress Administration. To record 
the activities of the WPA workers assigned to the institution both 
motion and still pictures were made at the instance of the federal 
government. While, compared to many other projects of the more 
usual publie works character, the Museum project is on a small 
scale, it represents an ideal among work relief enterprises because 
of the wide variety of types of employment embraced, the high 
objectives of the work, the conditions under which it has been carried 
out, and the huge total of successful accomplishments it has produced. 

In 1935 (for details of relief work in previous years, see Annual 
Report of the Director, 1933, p. 27, and 1934, p. 164) from the 
beginning of the year to about the end of April, and again from 
the middle of June until nearly the end of September, the Museum 
had workers assigned by the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 
These men and women were assigned in groups ranging from 48 
to 117 in number. Their working time totaled 40,014 hours. The 
wages they received, paid by the state, amounted to $24,394. 

Beginning October 16, and continuing to the end of the year 
(under arrangements which are expected to continue during a con- 
siderable part of 1936) the relief workers assigned to the Museum 
eame under the authority of the Works Progress Administration. 
The number of these WPA workers has ranged from 140 to 188, 
and their total working time to December 31 amounted to 50,239 
hours. Wages, paid by the federal government, amounted during the 
period indicated to $27,724. 
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The permanent value to the Museum of the work undertaken 
by these forces of relief workers in the aggregate, during the year 1935, 
is estimated at approximately 395,000. This estimate is based upon 
the value computed by the heads of each Department and Division 
involved, and arrived at after consideration of the production of the 
workers and the probable cost to the Museum of a similar quantity 
and character of work if it were possible and desirable to employ 
privately a force of workers to do it at prevailing wages. 

While there has been no payroll expense to the Museum as a 
result of this large additional personnel in its offices, laboratories and 
shops, there has, naturally, been some expense to the institution to 
provide materials, tools, and supplies of various kinds needed in the 
work. This cost in 1935 amounted to upwards of $4,000. 

Following will be found brief summaries of the accomplishments. 
by the relief work forces in the various Departments and Divisions 
of the Museum during 1935: 

DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY.—This Department had the 
services of five women under IERC; six men and four women 
under WPA. The total number of hours worked amounted to more 
than 5,100. A major task undertaken was the assembling of the 
many parts of a great stucco gateway from ancient Kish, Iraq, to 
restore it for exhibition in Hall K, where a new series of exhibits is 
projected. This work is still under way. Other work in this Depart- 
ment includes the mounting of more than 300 Peruvian textiles on 
linen, the mounting of more than 11,000 photographs on ecards or in 
albums, writing captions for 2,700 of the photographs, typing more 
than 1,200 index cards, and 750 pages of notes, manuscripts, labels 
and other matter; the washing of 400 pieces of pottery, and of 250 
bones and teeth, and numbering and wrapping same; the cleaning of 
475 pieces of Sasanian stucco and repairing of a number of these; 
a large amount of proof-reading, and much work such as cataloguing, 
and clerical work of a wide variety. Estimated value of the work is 





placed at $3,884. 
As a part of the art project of the Works Progress Administra- 


tion, certain important work for this institution was undertaken also 
outside the Museum building. This work consists of a series of six- 
teen enlarged reproductions in plaster of historic cylinder seals 
representing events from the Archaic to the Achaemenid periods in 
Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, and other ancient countries of the Near 
East area. These are joined together to form a frieze, 119 feet long 
and two and one-half feet wide, which will be installed on the walls 
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of Hall K, now under preparation for archaeological exhibits. Other 
exhibits in this hall will be composed principally of material acquired 
by various Museum expeditions of recent years, especially the col- 
lections obtained by the Field Museum-—Oxford University Joint 
Expedition to Mesopotamia (1922-32) inexcavationsat Kish. Value 
of the frieze is placed at about $15,000. 

DEPARTMENT OF BoTANY.—From IERC this Department was 
assigned thirteen men and fifty-three women; from WPA eighteen 
men and seventy women; time worked amounted to more than 
29.300 hours. Largest activity was in the Herbarium where more 
than 61,000 plants were mounted, 30,000 packets for plants made, 
and 146 shipments of plants packed, this work occupying the time of 
from 30 to 36 workers. Approximately 142,000 index cards were 
written. From three to six men with manual arts ability assisted the 
regular Staff on plant reproductions, and two others assisted on the 
dioramas of coffee and tea plantations, the first of which is already 
on exhibition. An artist supplied various drawings needed in the 
Department’s work. Time of the other workers was divided among 
a multitude of tasks such as typing thousands of pages of manuscript, 
filing thousands of photographs, lettering case labels, and various 
sorts of clerical work. The value of the work is estimated at 334,296. 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY.—To this Department IERC assigned 
four men and one woman; WPA, six men and three women. This 
group worked an aggregate of more than 5,200 hours. One man, 
a trained optical mineralogist, conducted important research on the 
diamond, especially on some unusual specimens in matrix from 
Brazil. ‘The results of his work will form a future publication. He 
also identified some 1,500 mineral specimens by inspection, and 520 
by optical and microscopical methods. A trained paleontological 
preparator mounted several large and important fossil specimens 
for the exhibits. The time of others was devoted to the heavy task 
of moving the reserve collections of 16,000 geological specimens from 
Room 120, which was cleared for use of the Library, to Room 113; 
to arranging trays of specimens, repairing and cleaning 1,500 broken 
mineral specime numbering and classifying 10,250 specimens, 
cleaning the chemical laboratory apparatus, making plaster casts 
and models, correcting proofs, stone cutting, typing 25,000 index 
ecards, copy for 600 printed labels, 8,200 storage labels, and 1,400 
pages of manuscript, mounting and labeling 445 photographs, and a 
large amount of other general clerical work. The work in this De- 
partment is estimated to exceed $5,000 in value. 


a 
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DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY.—Services were rendered in the De- 
partment of Zoology by twelve men and ten women from IERC; 
twenty-five men and nineteen women from WPA; two men from the 
Civil Works Educational Service, and one man from the Jewish 
Social Service Bureau. The total number of hours worked by all 
these was in excess of 18,300. The tasks accomplished were ex- 
tremely varied. One of the workers with professional experience 
developed an improved technique for the preparation of skeletons 
of fishes, reptiles and amphibians which will henceforth be of great 
use to the Department, and is the subject of a proposed technique 
publication. Others with technical experience conducted research 
on the birds of Guatemala and Galapagos, identified specimens of 
birds and birds’ eggs, determined a collection of moths, conducted 
research on snakes (including scale counts on 107 specimens), and 
catalogued collections. Some with experience or ability in hand- 
crafts prepared accessories for the nilgai and leopard groups, and for 
proposed groups of African birds; repaired 222 bird skins; prepared 
models for proposed exhibits; and in various ways assisted the taxi- 
dermists. Many needed drawings and maps were made by an artist. 
General and varied work on the collections was performed by others, 
such as rearranging 1,045 trays of specimens for study purposes, 
tagging and cataloguing 7,500 specimens, arranging jars for alcoholic 
specimens, ete. In the osteological division some 930 small skulls 
were cleaned, , and about sixty-five large skulls and skeletons or parts 
of skeletons. Identifications were made on 531 insect specimens. 
Indices were made for more than 5,000 species and genera of insects, 
and for 1,000 pamphlets and fifty-one volumes of collected papers 
on fishes. Photographs mounted number 1,150. An enormous 
amount of typing was done, including 12,780 index cards, 240 letters, 
400 pages of manuscript, bibliographies, etc., as well as 22,930 hand- 
written labels and cards. A great deal of filing and other sorts of 


clerical work were also performed. The Curator’s estimate of the 
value of all the work is $16,933. 


Liprarky.—The Library has had the assistance of two men and 
two women from IERC; six men and three women from WPA, and 
one man from the United Charities. Their working time totaled some- 
thing over 4,100 hours. The most important item was the binding 
and reconditioning of nearly 700 books and pamphlets, and the reno- 
vating of some 4,000 others which had been in a dilapidated condition. 
Other work done includes the writing of 7,000 index cards; filing of 
23,600 cards; moving of 40,000 books in rearrangement of the stacks 
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and taking over Room 120 which has been added to the Library 
quarters; the unpacking and sorting of some 12,000 volumes; 
copying of manuscript; checking of books for cataloguing; and, by 
one man versed in languages, the translation of Russian, Czecho- 
slovakian and Finnish material for cataloguing, and other biblio- 
graphical work. Estimated value of the work is placed at $3,835. 

DrIvision oF PRINTING.—Eleven men and two women, with 
experience in the various printing trades, were assigned to the 
Division of Printing by IERC; twenty-three men and three women 
by WPA. These included compositors, pressmen, monotype opera- 
tors and casters, binders, etc., and they assisted the regular printing 
force in all classes of work. Working time totaled more than 8,000 
hours—4,090 hours on publications, 820 hours on exhibition labels, 
and 3,130 hours on miscellaneous job printing, Field Museum News, 
and other tasks. The estimated value of their services is $7,986. 

DrvIsion oF PHoTocRaAPHY.—To this Division three men and 
one woman were assigned by IERC; three men and two women by 
WPA. Hours worked amount to about 3,200. Those with experience 
in professional photography made 22,000 photographic prints. The 
others worked on the big task of cataloguing the collection of some 
85,000 negatives, and other clerical work. Value of the work is 
placed at $2,400. 

RECORDER'’s OFFICE, DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS, AND DIVISION 
oF PUBLIC RELATIONS.—Two women from IERC and one from 
WPA served these offices jointly. Time amounted to more than 
900 hours. Work was of a general clerical character, such as typing 
invoices, operating addressograph machine, wrapping packages for 
mailing, preparing Field Museum News for distribution, record 
entries, indexing, filing, etc. Value estimated at $1,640. 

DrvisioN oF MEMBERSHIPS.—One woman was assigned to 
this Division, both under IERC and WPA. Hours worked amount 
to 480. Work was all clerical, consisting of rewriting 8,860 cards, 
sorting 12,275 cards, alphabetically arranging 28,889 cards, supply- 
ing telephone numbers on 3,445 cards, and handling about 600 other 
cards. Value of work estimated at $665. 

DIVISION OF MAINTENANCE, AND CHIEF ENGINEER'S FORCE.— 
To these Divisions, IERC assigned thirteen men, and WPA nineteen 
men. Aggregate hours worked were 8,100. Work consisted of 
a variety of maintenance tasks. Value of this work is placed at 
$3,729, 
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An “ozonator’ or air purifying machine was installed in the 
Museum and connected with the ventilating system for the James 
Simpson Theatre, in order to increase the comfort of audiences 
attending lectures, children’s programs, ete. This apparatus keeps 
the air fresh and pleasant without causing chilliness or drafts. Tests 
made show that with the ozonator in operation the air in the entire 
auditorium can be cleared in a very few minutes, and all chance of 
accumulation of impurities in the air eliminated. Many members 
of audiences in the Theatre have commented on the improvement 
noted since installation of this apparatus. 

The Museum continued its assistance to the study of art by Chi- 
cago students, through the Art Research Classes conducted in co- 
operation with the Art Institute of Chicago. The work has now been 
in progress since 1922, and is still in charge of the same instructor, 
Mr. John Gilbert Wilkins, of the faculty of the school of the Art 
Institute. ‘There are classes in drawing, painting, illustration, de- 
sign, sculpture, etc. Regular courses are held in the spring, autumn 
and winter, and a special summer class is provided for teachers and 
others whose employment makes it possible to attend only at that 
time. Altogether more than one hundred students are accommo- 
dated. A classroom and working facilities are provided by the Mu- 
seum, and exhibits in the institution are used as subjects for study. 
As in past years, Mr. Wilkins reports, graduates have achieved pro- 
fessional success as creative artists and as teachers of art. 

Also, the Saturday School of the Art Institute continued the 
sending of classes of young children to Field Museum. These include 
children ranging from fourth grade elementary pupils to those of 
high school age, and the enrollment in 1935 was forty-one. 

The Museum continued its efforts to dispose of duplicate mate- 
rial no longer of use in this institution because it has been supplanted 
by superior material of the same nature. These efforts, which have 
for their aim not merely the money that may be realized through 
sale, but also the placing of this material in other institutions in 
which it will be of real value, have now been going on for several 
years, and have met with considerable success. Among items offered 
during 1935 are the X-ray machine and all accessory equipment from 
the Museum’s discontinued Division of Roentgenology. 

Economies in the costs of electric lighting for the building were 
effected by continuance of the measures initiated several years ago 
under the “peak load contract”’ whereby favorable rates are obtained 
by complying with certain restrictions. 
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The working forces under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Maintenance and the Chief Engineer, with their customary activ- 
ity, kept the Museum building and its appurtenances in proper 
order. Various improvements were, as usual, undertaken, of which 
some of the more important are noted below: 

In Hall 21 (systematic collection of birds) all cases were opened, the 
screens upon which exhibits are mounted were removed for reinstal- 
lations, labeling and cleaning, and then replaced. With the exception 
of large groups, all cases in Hall H (ethnology of the Philippines) 
were removed to Room 38 (workshop of the Department of Anthro- 
pology) on the third floor for reinstallation, and afterwards replaced 
in the hall. Twelve cases in Clarence Buckingham Hall (Hall 35) 
and Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37) of the Department of Geology 
were opened for cleaning and relabeling. The hippopotamus and 
white rhinoceros were removed from Hall 15 (systematic collection 
of mammals) where they had been displayed on open bases, to Carl 
E. Akeley Memorial Hall (Hall 22) for reinstallation with habitat 
group type of groundwork in glass-enclosed cases—a move which 
will greatly improve the appearance of these exhibits. The bison 
exhibit in George M. Pullman Hall (Hall 13) was reinstalled in a 
larger case. An exhibition case was prepared and lighting installed 
for the new group of gelada baboons added to Akeley Hall. 

All lighting fixtures in exhibition halls were cleaned. Ten exhibi- 
tion cases in Hall 20 were wired for lighting projected new habitat 
groups of foreign birds, and lights were installed on two wall cases 
in Hall 21. 

On account of the needs of the many extra workers assigned to 
all Departments by the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission and 
the federal Works Progress Administration, fifty new electric 
lights and six new glue pot outlets were installed in third floor work- 
rooms. Wiring in the studio of the Division of Photography was 
changed. In Rooms 54 and 52 (office of the Curator, and Library, 
of the Department of Anthropology) electrical switches were moved, 
and two fixtures and a base plug were installed. Similar electrical 
changes were made in Room 102 (preparators’ room, Division of 
Paleontology). 

Seventy-five rooms on the third floor, nine corridors, and ten 
stairwells were washed and painted. 

The children’s lunch room was washed and starched. Among 
important painting tasks were the corridor leading to the cafeteria, 
the President’s anteroom, and the Director’s office and reception 
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room. The President's office was washed. The balcony in which 
Hall 32 is located was washed and starched. 

Tables, desks and chairs were distributed through the workrooms 
and offices of all Departments to provide for the relief workers, and 
five gas stoves needed in the work of some of them were connected. 

An exhaust fan was installed in Room 17 of the Plant Repro- 
duction Laboratories. Twenty-four cabinets in the Herbarium were 
moved to make room for new ones. A new pipe rack for lumber was 
erected in Room 38 (workshop of the Department of Anthropology). 
Gas, water, drain and electric pipes were torn from the walls of Room 
56, assigned as studio to the Staff Artist. 

The Department of Zoology’s bone cleaning room on the ground 
floor was overhauled and painted, and there were installed in it a 
slate tank and a gas stove. 

In the Division of Maintenance there were built, remodeled or 
repaired such exhibition cases, bases for exhibits, and other acces- 
sories of that type as were required for the various installations of 
new exhibits and for reinstallations which are detailed elsewhere in 
this Report under the Departments in which they occurred. All 
told, this work accounted for a large part of the time of the main- 
tenance force. 

A major task was the construction of ten built-in exhibition cases 
in the northwest quarter of Hall 20 for proposed new habitat 
groups of foreign birds. The plan on which these were constructed 
represents an innovation in that instead of the cases running in 
a straight line as in other halls of habitat groups, the facade is 
broken by taking the fronts of certain cases in on an angle so as to 
form recesses in each of which occur two other cases of lesser depth. 
By this means it is possible to accommodate more groups in the 
same amount of space, and increase the attractiveness of the hall. 
It is believed further that it will facilitate the movements of visitors 
at times when there are unusual crowds. 

Extensive alterations, rearrangements, and additions of equip- 
ment were made on the third floor to increase the utility of the 
Library, and of offices, laboratories and workshops of the various de- 

artmental staffs, and to provide suitable accommodations for the 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission and Works Progress Adminis- 
tration workers. The suite of offices assigned to the Curator of the 
Department of Anthropology and the library of the Department 
were rearranged, the work among other things involving the cutting 
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of a new three-foot doorway, complete repainting of walls and ceilings, 
and varnishing of floors, etc. To make additional room for the general 
Library involved extensive revisions of five rooms—Nos. 111, 113, 
113-A, 113-B, and 120. Room 113-A is a new room, created by 
building a tile wall across the center of the chemical laboratory of the 
Department of Geology. This condenses the laboratory to one-half 
its former floor area without losing any space which could be used 
efficiently. These, and various other changes and improvements on 
the third floor, required a great amount of work such as building 
of many hundreds of feet of shelving, rebuilding of bookcases, 
transfers of storage cases and racks from one room to another, in- 
stallation of new steel storage cabinets, provision of work tables, 
construction and installation of new ventilating hoods over special 
apparatus such as that in the chemical laboratory, installation of 
new plumbing, etc. In the photogravure studio a new metal tank 
was built for washing large photogravure plates. In Room 101, 
paleontological workshop, new double doors were provided to facili- 
tate the passage of large mounted skeletons of fossil animals. 

As for several years past, window repairs throughout the building 
formed an important item of ‘maintenance work. The two large 
windows over the main stairways east and west of the north entrance 
had a general overhauling which included installation of new sills, 
repairing of jambs and cracked marble work, caulking of frames, 
resetting of glass, placing of new stools and aprons on the inside, and 
resetting of insulating panels and moldings. 

On the second floor 142 windows received attention such as reset- 
ting of glass, repairing or replacement of sills, frames, sashes, etc., 
and painting of frames. Hinged ventilating sashes were installed 
ina few. On the third floor 162 windows received similar treatment, 
and a few on the fourth floor also received repairs. 

In the boiler room the painting of all ceilings, walls, pipes, boilers 
and pumps was completed. Curtain walls were installed at the coal 
conveyor to keep out dust, and coal chutes were rewired to reduce 
consumption of electric current. Four new steel hopper fronts were 
installed, and thirty steel coal buckets were made. The wooden 
ladders to the coal pits were replaced with iron ones. Hot air 
siphons were installed on two boilers to improve combustion. | The 
hot water circulating pump was repaired, as was the eight-inch 
check-valve in the fire line. A new wall was built between two of 
the boilers, and all brick work in boiler settings was carefully 
inspected and patched. 


‘ 
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Under its contract with the John G. Shedd Aquarium, the Mu- 
seum continued to furnish from its plant steam needed by the aqua- 
rium during the months when heat was required. A total of 
12,159,985 pounds of steam was delivered to the aquarium. 

In the following pages will be found detailed reports on the year’s 
activities in each of the Departments and Divisions of the Museum: 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

During the year 1935 no expeditions were sent out from the 
Department of Anthropology. 

Acting Curator Paul S. Martin completed a manuscript on the 
archaeology of Lowry Pueblo, Colorado. The material for this work 
was obtained during the course of four summers’ excavations— 
1930, 1981, 1983, and 1934—by the Field Museum Archaeological 
Expedition to the Southwest, which was financed from the income 
of a fund provided by the late Julius and Augusta N. Rosenwald, 
and was led by Dr. Martin. This publication is a comprehensive 
report on the archaeology of a large pueblo site, and includes a 
detailed study of the masonry of Lowry Pueblo by Mr. Lawrence 
Roys, a structural engineer of Moline, Illinois, and a complete 
analysis of the skeletal material by Dr. Gerhardt von Bonin, Assistant 
Professor of Anatomy at the University of Illinois. This study may 
be available in published form early in 1936. 

In December the Museum issued Arabs of Central Irag—Their 
History, Ethnology and Physical Characters, a quarto-size book in 
the Anthropology Memoirs Series, written jointly by Assistant 
Curator Henry Field, Sir Arthur Keith, noted British anthropologist, 
and Professor Stephen A. Langdon, of Oxford University, who was 
Director of the Field Museum—Oxford University Joint Expedition 
to Mesopotamia (1922-32). 

Assistant Curator Field has been engaged further in preparing a 
report giving the results of the 1934 Field Museum Anthropological 
Expedition to the Near East. This expedition continued the somato- 
logical researches on the peoples of the Near East, commenced by 
Mr. Field in 1925. The report will probably be ready for press 
some time late in 1936, 

Mr. Field also had under way for future publication several 
ethnological reports on the Arabs. 
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Assistant Curator Wilfrid D. Hambly’s report on Culture Areas 
of Nigeria, which covers the last part of the work done on the 
Frederick H. Rawson—Field Museum Expedition to Africa (1929-30), 
was published in June. He also prepared for publication a leaflet 
on Australia entitled Primitive Hunters of Australia, which may be 
expected off the press early in the coming year. Mr. Hambly like- 
wise finished a report on the Maya skeletal materia] recovered from 
graves by former Assistant Curator J. Eric Thompson, who con- 
ducted the 1984 Field Museum—Carnegie Institution Joint Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to San José, British Honduras. This somatological 
report will be published in one of the Contributions to American 
Archaeology of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C. In 
addition, Mr. Hambly has been engaged in making a series of 
measurements on human skulls collected by Assistant Curator 
Albert B. Lewis as leader of the Joseph N. Field South Pacific 
Expedition (1909-13). 

Mr. Richard A. Martin, formerly Field Director of the Syrian 
Expedition of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, has 
been temporarily added to the staff of the Department. He was 
assigned the task of cataloguing, classifying, and installing the 
archaeological material recovered at Kish during the twelve seasons 
of operations conducted by the Field Museum-Oxford University 
Joint Expedition to Mesopotamia (1922-32). Mr. Martin at the 
close of the year was engaged in setting up a very beautiful arched 
gateway of stucco from Kish. It is typical of the architecture of 
the Sasanian period (about A.D. 350). 

During the year a portion of the valuable collection of archaeo- 
logical material secured by Dr. A. L. Kroeber, Research Associate 
in American Archaeology and leader of the Marshall Field Expedition 
to Peru (1925-26), was shipped to him for study. Dr. Kroeber 
proposes to use this material in writing Part III of Volume II, in the 
Anthropology Memoirs Series of the Museum, the title of which is 
Archaeological Explorations in Peru. 

By means of a fund of $500 generously contributed to the Museum 
by the American Friends of China, Chicago, it has been possible to 
have catalogued most of the books written in Chinese which the 
late Dr. Berthold Laufer, former Curator, bequeathed to this insti- 
tution. ‘This work has been competently done by Mr. Kenji Toda of 
the University of Chicago, who has catalogued about 7,000 volumes. 

Professor F. E. Wood, of Chicago, has voluntarily devoted most 
of the year to cataloguing the remainder of Dr. Laufer’s library, 
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which consists of books written in Tibetan, Manchu, Mongolian, 
and Korean. About 200 books have been classified and properly 
shelved. Many more remain to be catalogued. 

A great portion of the time of the staff of the Department has 
been devoted to correspondents, and to scholars, students, and other 
visitors calling for information. 

Six signed and thirty-five unsigned articles and brief items were 
contributed by the staff of the Department to Field Museum News. 
The staff also supplied data used in twenty-one newspaper articles 
during the year. 

eceived and recorded during the year amount to 
seventeen are gifts, and five were obtained 
by exchange. The total number of objects received in these acces- 
sions is 719. 

A very rare and beautiful Chinese mortuary clay figure of a 
dancing girl of the T'ang period was presented to the Museum by 
an anonymous donor in memory of the late Dr. Laufer. 

Two gifts came from the Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics: 
one, from the State Museum of Anthropology, Moscow, consisting 
of two skulls; and the other, from the Institute for History of Material 
Cultures, Ukraine Academy of Sciences, Kiev, being a collection 
of 181 rare paleolithic implements of Russia. 

An interesting collection of seventy-five Arabian ethnological 
objects, and six basalt blocks bearing Safaitic inscriptions, were 
presented to the Museum by Mr. Henry Field. 

The American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology, of 
New York, contributed one pottery jar, six pottery figurines, and one 
pottery head. These specimens date from the Sasanian period at 
Kish, Iraq, and were obtained by the Holmes Expedition to Kish, 
sent out m 1952-28 by the Institute jointly with Oxford University. 

With the receipt of a bronze head of a Beduin, the work of Miss 
Malvina Hoffman, the Races of Mankind series of sculptures in 
Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall (Hall 3) was completed. 

Dr. E. E, Burr, of the University of Chicago, presented two 
colored anatomical models of a human head. These models were 
cast so as to show a partial dissection of the musculature, nerves, 
and arteries. 

Two basaltic blocks bearing Safaitic inscriptions were given to 
the Museum by Dr. E. W. K. Anderson, of Houston, Texas. 
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To Abbé Henri Breuil and Pére de Chardin, of Paris, France, 
the Museum is indebted for a gift of 282 stone implements from near 
Dire Dawa, Ethiopia. 

CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—ANTHROPOLOGY 

Of the twenty-two accessions received during the year, seventeen 
have been entered. Nine accessions of previous years have also 
been entered. 

Cataloguing has been continued, the number of catalogue cards 
prepared during the year totaling 891, of which 585 have been 
entered. The total number of catalogue cards entered from the 
opening of the first volume is 211,992. 

The catalogue cards for the current year were distributed as 
follows: archaeology and ethnology of North America, 106: archaeo- 
logy and ethnology of South America, 96; ethnology of Europe and 
Great Britain, 11; ethnology of Asia, 133; ethnology of China, 2; 
ethnology of Africa, 33; archaeology and ethnology of Near East 
(Kish), 486; physical anthropology, 74. 

A total of 6,262 labels for use in exhibition cases was supplied 
by the Division of Printing. These labels are distributed as follows: 
Indians of the Woodland Area, 2; Mexico and Central America, 221; 
South America, 908; Alaska, 17; China, 1; Tibet, 723; Malay Archi- 
pelago, 68; Philippine Islands, 4,321; Stanley Field Hall, 1. The 
Division of Printing also supplied 182 captions for photographs and 
2,510 catalogue cards. 

The number of additional photographs mounted in the depart- 
mental albums is 516. To the label file 1,451 cards were added. 

Much valuable clerical and repair work has been done by workers 
assigned to the Museum by the Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission. This force of assistants, varying in number from four to 
six, worked six hours per day five days a week during the larger 
part of the period from January 2 to September 14. During this 
time 307 Peruvian textiles were repaired and mounted; 5,260 photo- 
graphs were mounted on cards; and 2,303 captions, and 451 pages 
of notes and manuscript, were typed. 

From October 16 to December 31, the state relief workers were 
replaced by a force of ten assistants assigned to the Department 
by the Works Progress Administration of the federal government. 
During this period 475 pieces of Sasanian stucco-work from Kish 
were cleaned; 28 pieces of Sasanian stucco were mended and restored; 
400 pieces of pottery were washed; 250 bones were washed and num- 
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bered; 169 pieces of pottery were numbered; 300 sheets of manu- 
script were typed; 130 sheets of manuscript were proofread; 392 
captions for photographs were typed; 725 captions were pasted on 
photographs; 5,900 photographs were mounted; 473 negatives were 
numbered; and 150 pieces of pottery were catalogued. 
INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—ANTHROPOLOGY 

Installation of new collections and modernization of older 
exhibits has continued throughout the year. Most of the old-style 
black labels have now been replaced by shorter, more interesting 
statements printed in black type on buff cards, thus improving 
legibility. Fifty-nine cases have been relabeled in this manner. 

The reorganization of Halls 8 and 9, devoted to Mexico, Central 
America, and South America, was completed under the direction 
of Assistant Curator Thompson. In Hall 8 were installed a case 
of Maya stone sculptures and two cases of pottery recovered from 
the San José ruin in British Honduras by the 1934 Field Museum- 
Carnegie Institution Joint Expedition, of which Mr. Thompson 
was leader. In Hall 9, new archaeological material from Brazil, 
the West Indies, Argentina, Colombia, and Peru was placed on 
exhibition. A special case showing a reproduction of two graves 
such as were constructed at Ancon, Peru, was installed (see Plate 
XXXVI), and an unwrapped “mummy” pack displaying a desiccated 
body, was added to the hall. 

A miniature model of the Temple of Quetzalcoatl, Mexico, 
was repaired by Works Progress Administration workers under 
the supervision of Acting Curator Martin, and placed in Hall 8. 
This model was acquired during 1934 in an exchange with the Mex- 
ican National Museum of Archaeology, History and Ethnography. 

An interesting new exhibit in Hall 9 is a guipu or accounting 
device used by the Incas of Peru in computation (see Plate XXVIID). 
It consists of a long and fairly thick cord from which dangle groups 
of subsidiary cords on which are knots of two kinds—overhand and 
Flemish. These served as numerals in reckonings. Quipus, which 
are now quite rare, were used for such purposes as recording tribute 
payments, tallying herds of llamas, and computing vital and military 
in a stored archaeological collection purchased for the Museum 
some years ago by Messrs. Stanley Field, Henry J. Patten, and 
Charles B. Pike. : 

The reinstallation of Tibetan material in Hall 32 was completed. 
Assistant Curator Thompson installed cases containing the following 
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objects: a sacred apron worn by lamas and made up of forty-one 
carved pieces of human thigh bones (see Plate XXVI); shadow- 
play figures; masks. Acting Curator Martin supervised the 
installation of a coracle or boat made of skins. This boat was used 
several times by the late Dr. Laufer while traveling in Tibet as 
leader of the Blackstone Expedition to China (1908-10). 

Also in Hall 32 was installed a large “calendar screen” from 
China which had been in storage for some years. This screen, about 
fifteen feet long and six feet high, is divided into twelve panels with 
floral decorations corresponding to plants and flowers which would 
bloom in the month which each represents. The designs are formed 
with the bright-colored plumage of kingfishers, and the screen is 
an object of exceptional beauty and delicate craftsmanship. It was 
obtained by one of Dr. Laufer’s expeditions. 

Under the joint supervision of Director Stephen C. Simms and 
Assistant Curator Albert B. Lewis, the reinstallation of forty cases 
in Hall H (Ethnology of the Philippine Islands) was completed in 
less than a year. This was an unusually difficult task, for much 
material which had never before been exhibited had first to be sorted 
and classified. It is now possible for visitors to secure a compre- 
hensive idea of the everyday life of all the important tribes of the 
Philippines. 

Plans for Hall K have been perfected. In the east third of the 
hall will be exhibited the archaeological material from Kish: in the 
remainder of the hall will be shown ethnological material from India, 
the Andaman Islands, Korea, and Siberia. Work on remodeling 
the hall has already been begun, and actual installation will be 
commenced early in 1936. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 

The Department of Botany conducted no collecting expeditions 
during 1935. Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride continued his 
work, described in the Reports of 1929 to 1934 inclusive, of photo- 
graphing type specimens of tropical American plants preserved in 
European herbaria. This project was initiated in 1929 partly with 
the assistance of funds furnished for several years by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Mr. Macbride’s work during 1935 was continued in the DeCan- 
dolle and Delessert herbaria of the Conservatory and Botanical 
Garden of Geneva. There he received the most cordial support 
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of the Director, Dr. B. P. Georges Hochreutiner, who always has 
extended every possible facility for the execution of the photographic 
work. The summer of 1935 was spent by Mr. Macbride at the 
Natural History Museum of Vienna, where, through the courtesies 
extended by Dr. Hermann Michel, Director of the Museum, and by 
Dr. Karl Keissler, Director of the Botanical Section, he was enabled 
to photograph type specimens and study South American material. 
The herbarium at Vienna possesses the original collections of Poeppig 
from eastern Peru, and the classic Jacquin collections from the 
northwestern coast of South America, both of great importance to 
students of the South American flora. 

The autumn and winter were spent by Mr. Macbride at the 
Botanic Garden of Madrid, where he was received most courteously 
by the Director, Dr. Antonio Garcia Varela, and given every assist- 
ance in his studies of the classic South American collections preserved 
there. The herbarium at Madrid contains the earliest large plant 
collections from South America, gathered by explorers dispatched 
by the Spanish government a century and a half ago to explore the 
natural resources of the nation’s colonies. Of particular import- 
ance are the large collections made by Ruiz and Pavén, the first 
botanists to investigate the vegetation of Peru. 

The great value of the photographs of type specimens becomes 
increasingly apparent as continued use is made of them. For 
monographic or other work with tropical American plants these 
photographs are invaluable, as is evident to all who have had the 
privilege of using them. The photographs obtained to date illustrate 
about 28,000 species, and are estimated to include about one-half 
of those otherwise available only in Europe. With the extensive 
series of herbarium specimens from various sources already available 
in the Herbarium of Field Museum, they give this institution what 
is, with searcely any doubt, the most complete representation of the 
species of plants of tropical America that is to be found today in any 
American herbarium. Prints from the type photographs already 
on hand are made available by the Museum to botanists generally 
at the cost of production. During the past year 2,231 such prints 
were purchased by American institutions, and others were exchanged 
for similar type photographs. 

Dr. Charles Baehni, of the Botanic Garden of Geneva, who came 
es ronan “pena os returned to Geneva at the end of 

| ber, 1955. ié result of a cooperative arrangement 
between the two institutions concerned, his time was spent in study 
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at Field Museum, enabling the Museum to make some return for 
the many courtesies extended by Dr. Hochreutiner at Geneva to 
facilitate the work done there by Assistant Curator Macbride. 
Besides making a monographic study of the Sapotaceae, Dr. Baehni 
assembled duplicate and other material as well as photographs of 
type specimens of plants, to be transmitted to the Botanic Garden 
of Geneva in partial return for the valuable duplicates already 
received from there by Field Museum, and it is believed that Dr. 
Baehni’s visit will be of mutual advantage to the herbaria thus 
brought into closer relations. 

The Herbarium has been used constantly during the year by 
the staff of the Department of Botany, and it has been consulted 
also by a large number of visiting botanists from various parts of 
the United States and other countries. It has been consulted most 
frequently by botanists of the numerous large universities that exist 
in or within a few hundred miles of Chicago, since it is the largest 
herbarium for many hundreds of miles in almost every direction. 

The care of the collections and the determination of the extensive 
series of plants submitted for study have fully occupied the time 
of the Herbarium staff throughout the year. Through the employ- 
ment of a large number of workers supplied by the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission and the federal Works Progress Administration, 
it has been possible to perform an exceptional amount of work, the 
direction of which has made heavy demands upon the regular staff 
of the Department. There have been mounted and added to the 
Herbarium, during about half of the year when such labor was 
available, more than 61,000 sheets of specimens, a remarkably high 
number for any herbarium, and slightly more than were mounted 
during 1934, when extra labor was available for a longer time. At 
the end of 1935 all current collections had been mounted, and there 
remained only a small quantity of old ones, which it should be 
possible to finish during the coming year. Much of the material 
mounted had been in storage for ten years or more, and its present 
availability for study greatly increases the value of the Museum 
collections. 

A large private herbarium, purchased many years ago and now 
almost completely mounted, gives the Herbarium of Field Museum 
a fine series of the critical species of the flora of southern and middle 
Europe, which will be highly usef ul for study of the plant immigrants 
of the United States. 
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There were submitted to the Herbarium for study and determina- 
tion 184 lots of plants, containing more than 9,000 specimens. Of 
these, 58 lots, comprising 5,059 specimens, were named and returned 
to the senders, while 126 lots, amounting to 3,948 specimens, were 
retained by the Museum. In addition, there were determined, but 
not preserved for the collections, many plants from the Chicago 
region and elsewhere that were brought to the Museum by visitors, 
teachers, and students, or forwarded by mail. Also there were 
answered by mail and telephone hundreds of inquiries for the most 
diverse information upon botanical subjects. 

During the year Associate Curator Paul C. Standley published 
twelve papers based directly or indirectly upon the Herbarium 
collections, Several of these, dealing with American trees, appeared 
in Tropical Woods. To the same periodical Assistant Curator 
Llewelyn Williams contributed A Study of the Caryocaraceae, a 
small group of trees and shrubs of tropical America. The most 
important of Associate Curator Standley’s papers, entitled New 
Plants from the Yucatan Peninsula, appeared in Publication 461 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C. Mr. Standley 
revised the manuscript of the Flora of British Honduras, prepared 
several years ago in joint authorship with Professor Samuel J. 
Record, of Yale University (Research Associate in Wood Technology 
for the Museum). This is to be published early in 1986 by the 
Museum. He also began work upon a flora of Costa Rica, at 
the request of the Director of the Museo Nacional of Costa Rica. 
During the year about two-thirds of the manuscript was prepared for 
this work, which is to be published by the Costa Rican government, 

Members of the Department staff prepared for Tropical Woods 
many abstracts and reviews of current literature relating to tropical 
trees and shrubs, and contributed numerous signed articles and 
other items to Field Museum News, as well as data for many 
newspaper articles. 

During September Assistant Curator Williams attended the 
meetings of the International Association of Wood Anatomists held 








in Amsterdam, Holland, in conjunction with the Sixth Botanical 
Congress. 


During 1935 the Department of Botany was the recipient of 241 
accessions, comprising 25,138 specimens. The number of accessions 
was somewhat larger than in the preceding year, but the number 
of specimens was smaller, although probably not inferior in value 
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to those recetved in 1934. The accessions consisted of specimens 
for the Herbarium, for the exhibits, and for the wood and economic 
collections. Of the total number 6,225 were gifts, 11,315 were 
received in exchanges, 28 were obtained by Museum expeditions, 
1,346 were purchased, and the remainder were acquired from. 
miscellaneous sources, 

Of the Department’s total receipts of specimens, those for the 
Herbarium amounted to 25,035 items—plant specimens and photo- 
graphs. Much material of outstanding value has been received, 
as usual, through exchange. Deserving of special mention is a 
collection of 2,110 specimens, from the Conservatory and Botanical 
Garden, Geneva, Switzerland, through the Director, Dr, B. P. 
Georges Hochreutiner. This consisted chiefly of Rubiaceae and 
Euphorbiaceae from tropical America, and included a major pro- 
portion of type or otherwise historically important material, as well 
as type material from Asia and Africa. A sending from the Riks- 
museet of Stockholm, through Dr. Gunnar Samuelsson, consisted 
of 490 plants, principally from Brazil, Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public. From the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, England, through 
the Director, Sir Arthur W. Hill, were received 305 plants of 
Mexico and Colombia. The New York Botanical Garden, through 
the Director, Dr. E. D. Merrill, transmitted sendings of great prac- 
tical value, amounting to 2,953 sheets, largely from eastern Asia. 

Among the more important gifts of herbarium specimens received 
during 1935 may be mentioned the following: 216 specimens from 
Illinois and adjacent states, from Mr. Hermann C. Benke, Chicago; 
the private herbarium of the late Carl Buhl, Jr., of Chicago, amount- 
ing to 897 mounted sheets, chiefly from Illinois and Indiana, pre- 
sented by his estate; 300 specimens of Bolivian plants, collected by 
Dr. Martin C4rdenas, of Potosi; 153 plants of the western United 
States, collected by Professor G. Eifrig, River Forest, Illinois; 115 
Colombian plants from Rev. Brother Elias, of Barranquilla; 250 
specimens of Iraq plants, presented by Mr.Henry Field, Chicago; 
52 specimens of Yucatan plants, accompanied by copious notes and 
often by wood specimens, from Dr. Roman Sabas Flores, of Pro- 
greso: 266 specimens of Michigan plants from Professor F. J. Her- 
mann, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 102 specimens of Iraq plants from 
the Iraq Petroleum Company, Ltd., Haifa, Palestine; 575 specimens 
of Iraq plants from Mr. Yusuf Lazar, Bagdad; 667 plants, chiefly 
of North and South Carolina, from Mr. Donald C. Peattie, Chicago; 
185 plant specimens, mostly Hawaiian, from Dr. Earl E. Sherff, 
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Chicago; 316 Costa Rican plants from Professor Manuel Valerio, 
San José; and 543 plants, principally trees and shrubs from tropical 
America, presented by the School of Forestry of Yale University, 
through Professor Samuel J. Record. 

From the 8. C. Johnson Brazil Carnauba Expedition there were 
received, as a gift, 376 herbarium specimens collected in the states 
of Ceara and Piauhy; a quantity of large palm and economic mate- 
rial, still uncatalogued, from the same states and also from Bahia; 
and selected specimens preserved in formalin for use in the prepara- 
tion of botanical exhibits. 

Dr. Esmerino Gomes Parente of the Directoria de Plantas 
Texteis, Fortaleza, Ceara, contributed a small but choice collection 
consisting of thirty-two specimens of fiber-yielding plants of north- 
eastern Brazil, including the various kinds of cotton in cultivation 
there. 

As usual, some of the most valuable contributions of herbarium 
material have been acquired in return for the determination of the 
specimens. There may be mentioned particularly 500 plants from 
Sonora, Mexico, presented by their collector, Mr. Howard Scott 
Gentry, of Westmoreland, California. The University of Michigan 
forwarded, in continuation of similar sendings of previous years, 
464 plants from the Yucatan Peninsula, chiefly from British 
Honduras. 

Besides the accessions specifically mentioned, the Museum re- 
ceived much other valuable material from almost all regions of the 
earth, and particularly from tropical America. Details of these 
will be found in the List of Accessions for the year (p. 376). 

As in other recent years, purchases of herbarium material were 
extremely limited, but there were obtained in this manner 966 
specimens from Amazonian Brazil, 80 Venezuela, and 300 from 

From the previously mentioned negatives of type specimens of 
tropical American plants made in European herbaria by Assistant 
Curator Macbride, there were added to the Herbarium several 
thousand prints, the majority of which represent species not previ- 
ously available. Prints of all the series of type negatives received 
have now been inserted in the Herbarium. 

The exhibits and study collections of economic material and 
woods were augmented by ninety-five items, in the form of gifts 
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or exchanges, from individuals and scientific institutions as noted 
in the List of Accessions. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
furnished specimens of cork bark and products made therefrom to 
replace some of the cork material on exhibition in Hall 28, and 
several acorn-bearing branches of cork oak (Quercus suber) were 
obtained from the Oroville (California) Station of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. B. A. Krukoff, New York, con- 
tributed seeds and fruits of palms and trees collected by him during 
1929 in the lower Amazon Valley. 

For exhibition in the series of domestic woods in Charles F. 
Millspaugh Hall (Hall 26) there were received a plank of tamarack 
from the Wisconsin Land and Lumber Company, Hermansville, 
Michigan; two boards of sycamore from the Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Lumber Company, Laurel, Mississippi; wheel and log 
sections of Idaho white pine from the Potlatch Forests, Inc., of 
Potlatch, Idaho; and range maps of several exhibited Pacific Coast 
woods from Professor Emanuel Fritz, University of California, at 
Berkeley, who has for years been an important contributor to this 
exhibit. 

From the Resources Corporation International, Chicago, through 
the courtesy of its president, Mr. Bruce L. Hoover, there were 
received twenty-one planks representative of the more important 
hardwoods growing in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, and now im- 
ported in commercial quantities into the United States. When 
installed these will form a distinct addition to the exhibit of foreign 
woods in Hall 27. 

Various specimens of tropical American woods for study purposes 
were received from Yale University School of Forestry, through 
the continued cooperation of Professor Samuel J. Record, and from 
Dr. Roman Sabas Flores, Progreso, Yucatan. Mr. Helmuth Bay, 
Research Associate in Forestry, Museum of Science and Industry, 
Chicago, presented fifteen hand specimens of commercial woods of 
Norway. 

Other gifts deserving special mention were a specimen of blue 
poplar from Mr. O. G. Moore, Brownsboro, Alabama; photographs 
and a zinc cut of a Kentucky coffee tree growing at Palatine, Illinois, 
from Mr. Hermann C. Benke, of Chicago; and pine wood showing 
injury caused by a bullet, contributed by Mr. W. A. Summerhays, 
of Memphis, Tennessee. 
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As in the previous year, Mr. William E. Bletsch, of Highland 
Park, Illinois, arranged for the cutting of numerous hand specimens 
of North American woods for exchange. Mr. Bletsch, who was 
an Associate Member of the Museum, unfortunately died during 
1935. 

During 1935 the permanent study collections of the Herbarium 
have been increased by 61,411 sheets of plants and photographs, 
besides several thousand sheets bearing original printed descriptions 
of new species, or other material useful for study purposes. The 
total number of mounted specimens now in the Herbarium is 796,648. 
During the year there were removed from the Herbarium 600 
duplicate sheets. 

CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND cELING—BOTANY 

The Department distributed through exchanges 15,509 her- 
barium specimens and photographs to forty-five institutions and 
individuals in North and South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. Thirty-six lots of plants were lent for study to various 
institutions and individuals, and fifty-eight lots were received on 
loan, for study or determination. 

Workers assigned to the Department by the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission and the federal Works Progress Administration 
assisted in the reorganization and orderly storage of reference 
material, and did many and various tasks of typing. Approximately 
8,000 index cards were typed for the study collection of woods, 
and more than 133,000 were written in long hand for other card files, 
including a large number for exchange purposes in the relations 
established with herbaria in Geneva and Vienna. 

In addition to labels for new exhibits installed during the year, 
the Division of Printing furnished a large number of buff labels 
to replace the remaining black ones on older exhibits. 


INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—BOTANY 

Some important additions were made during the year to the 
exhibits of the Department of Botany. The most notable of these 
are the first two paintings in a series of murals illustrating interesting 
and remarkable plant forms from many parts of the world. These 
murals, while intended principally to picture plants of large size 
of which otherwise only small parts could find place within the 
physical limits of a museum exhibit, will also serve to represent 
a wide variety of plant formations, if not a complete ecological 
series. They bring into the exhibition halls outdoor scenes, indica- 
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tive of the native habitat of many of the plants represented in 
the botanical exhibits. 

From photographs and other data gathered by the Department 
of Botany, the Museum's Staff Artist, Mr. Charles A. Corwin, 
has prepared preliminary sketches for fifteen paintings to fill the 
spaces available above the exhibition cases on the west wall of the 
Hall of Plant Life (Hall 29). All of the murals are to be eight by 
ten feet in dimensions. The two which were completed during 
19385 may now be seen in the hall. They represent giant cacti of 
northern Mexico, and the baobab or monkeybread tree of central 
Africa. The third and fourth murals, which were well under way 
at the end of the year, show cucumber and passion-flower trees of 
the island of Socotra, and a dragon’s blood tree of the Canary 
Islands. The fifth will be the Araucaria of the Chilean Andes. The 
sequence on the wall is not as here indicated, but will follow as 
far as possible the systematic order of the exhibits in the hall. The 
execution of the paintings is as creditable to the artist as are his 
many other contributions to the exhibits in other Departments of 
the Museum, and it is evident that not the least valuable feature 
of this series of murals will be its decorative aspect. 

Another new exhibit which constitutes an innovation in the 
Department of Botany, and a step in the same general direction 
as the murals in providing an outdoor scene and synthesis, is a 
diorama showing on a small scale a modern Brazilian coffee plan- 
tation. This exhibit illustrates the most up-to-date methods of 
handling the crop. In the foreground is shown a field used for 
drying and fermenting the coffee, with its various features such 
as the conduit which conveys the coffee from the hulling machines. 
Behind the warehouses and other buildings, there stretches off in 
the background an expanse filled with rows of coffee plants (see 
Plate XXIX). This diorama has been placed with the exhibit of 
food plants in Hall 25 in proximity to collections of coffee and tea 
samples illustrating many types and grades. Provision has been 
made for a second diorama to show a tea plantation in Ceylon, 
which at the present writing is on the way to completion. Both 
of these dioramas are the work of Preparator John R. Millar. 

During 1935, in conjunction with these exhibits there was 
completed and installed, in a separate floor case, a natural size 
reproduction of a tea bush in fruit and flower (see Plate XXX). 
With thousands of leaves, and hundreds of buds, open flowers and 
fruits, this celluloid reproduction of an entire bush has been an 
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ambitious undertaking requiring much time and labor on the part 
of Preparators Emil Sella and Milton Copulos, together with various 
assistants drawn chiefiy from the Illinois Emergency Relief and 
federal Works Progress Administration workers assigned to the 
Museum. 

A branch of a tropical mistletoe with showy red flowers, collected 
on the Tapajoz River by the Marshall Field Botanical Expedition 
to the Amazon, has been added to the mistletoes in the Hall of 
Plant Life. A reproduction of a small fruiting branch of loquat or 
Japanese plum was also made during the year from material and 
sketches secured in the field several years ago, and now serves to 
augment the display of fruits of the rose family. 

With the aid of selected workers sent by the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission and the Works Progress Administration, a large 
amount of work was done during the year toward the preparation 
of other botanical exhibits. These, however, have not yet reached 
a stage of advancement warranting their inclusion in the present 

Four new installations were made among the exhibits of North 
American trees in Charles F. Millspaugh Hall (Hall 26). Those 
added during the year were paper birch, material for which was 
presented a few years ago by the Berst-Forster-Dixfield Company, 
of Cloquet, Minnesota; holly, contributed in part by the Craftsman 
Wood Service Company, Inc., Chicago; and dogwood, the gift of 
Mr. Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Indiana. Another exhibit 
completed was that of tamarack, for which a trunk section was 
given by the Von Platen-Fox Company, of Iron Mountain, Michigan, 
and planks by the Wisconsin Land and Lumber Company, of 
Hermansville, Michigan. Photographs of trees and branches were 
added to several other exhibits to complete the installations. Five 
species of commercially important timbers of North America are 
still lacking in this hall. Material of two of these is on hand, but 
three woods from the west coast remain to be secured. 

To reduce the too extensive display of Japanese woods in Hall 
27, consisting of legacies from several expositions, duplication has 
been eliminated as far as possible, sometimes reducing the contents 
of a whole case by one-half. An instance is the recently reinstalled 
half-case of three woods of young coniferous trees, each represented 
by a number of cross-sections of the stem, cut at regular intervals 
from summit to base, and arranged to show the growth during 
successive periods of approximately ten years each. The wood 
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shows distinct layers or rings, each equivalent to one year’s growth, 
and the well-known fact that the age of a tree may thus be told 
by the number of its rings is well illustrated by this Japanese 
exhibit. 

In Hall 28, the exhibit of vegetable waxes was rearranged to 
include a small collection of rare waxes presented in 1934 by 
S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., of Racine, Wisconsin. 

The display of fermented and distilled beverages in Hall 25 
received some attention, reproductions of fruits, pears, cashew, and 
a cluster of grapes modeled from nature, being added to illustrate 
the source of the corresponding beverages. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

The Department of Geology conducted no expeditions during 
1935. However, the Department received, as a result of the Field 
Museum Anthropological Expedition to the Near East which 
finished its work late in the preceding year, a large collection of 
sands, surface rocks, and fossils from the deserts of Iraq and neigh- 
boring countries, gathered by Assistant Curator Henry Field 
(Department of Anthropology), leader of the expedition. This 
supplements and adds to the importance of a similar collection 
made by the Marshall Field North Arabian Desert Expedition 
of 1927-28. 

The chemical laboratory was closed for alterations during the 
first four months of the year and consequently less chemical work 
than usual was accomplished. This was partly compensated for 
by an increase in mineral identification by optical and crystallo- 
graphic methods. The still, which was installed in the laboratory 
in 1934 for purifying old and discolored alcohol, was kept in opera- 
tion through all but six weeks of the year. More than 1,100 gallons 
of old alcohol were redistilled for the Divisions of Fishes and Reptiles 
of the Department of Zoology, and approximately 850 gallons were 
thus recovered for further use. 








For the Department of Anthropology, eighteen coins from ancient 
Kish, and four prehistoric copper bells from Arizona, were restored 


by the Fink electrolytic process. The heating values of three coals 
were determined for the Museum's chief engineer by calorimeter 
tests. Porosity tests on two stone meteorites were made as part 
of a research project on meteorites. The percentage of ash in pifion 
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wood, and the volume of soft wood ashes, were determined for the 
Department of Anthropology, to assist research in connection 
with an ash-filled room of the Lowry ruin excavated in Colorado 
by the Field Museum Archaeological Expedition to the Southwest 
in previous years. There were, as usual, the numerous daily quick 
qualitative tests needed for mineral determinations. 

Dr. Alfred Walcott, working in the Department under a special 
arrangement, continued his studies of diamonds in the matrix from 
Brazil. He also identified by optical methods many doubtful 
specimens of minerals uncovered during the rearrangement of the 
reserve collections. 

Studies and descriptions of fossil mammals collected by the 
Marshall Field Paleontological Expeditions to South America (1922- 
27), and of other collections, were continued by Associate Curator 
Elmer S. Riggs and Assistant Curator Bryan Patterson. The results 
of these studies appeared in two papers in the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, one a joint paper on Casamayor 
notoungulates, the other a description by Mr. Patterson of the 
osteology and affinities of the Paleocene amblypod, Titanoides. In 
the Geological Series of Field Museum, Mr. Riggs published a 
paper on the skeleton of Astrapotherium, and Mr. Patterson described 
a new species of Argyrohippus. Abstracts of three other papers 
by Messrs. Riggs and Patterson were presented at the winter meeting 
of the Geological Society of America. A bibliography of the literature 
on South American fossil mammals was prepared by Mr. Patterson 
and copied on cards. This laborious work constitutes a much needed 
reference index. 

Professor William Berryman Scott, of Princeton University, 
spent several weeks in the Department making a study of the 
Astrapotheria, a little known group of South American ungulates. 
The results of his studies will appear in his forthcoming monograph 
on thisorder. Dr. Albert E. Wood, formerly of Columbia University, 
visited the Department for a week examining the collection of fossil 
rodents. 

Assistant Curator Sharat K. Roy continued his studies in 
preparation of the monograph, The Geology and Paleontology of South- 
eastern Baffin Land, but progress in this work was considerably 
checked due to additional work caused by the transference of the 
study collection and rearrangement of the work rooms of the Depart- 
ment. A paper by Mr. Roy, entitled Description of a Silurian 
Phyllopod Mandible with Related Notes, was published by the 
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Museum in the spring. The mandible figured and described in this 
paper is the only one yet recorded from the Silurian of North America, 

Mr. Roy completed in June a series of laboratory experiments, 
begun in 1933, to refute or confirm the reported discovery of living 
bacteria in stony meteorites by Professor Charles B. Lipman of 
the University of California. Four meteorites, known by the 
names Holbrook, Moes, Pultusk and Forest City, were used in 
the investigation. The first three of these belong to the same falls 
as three of the five used by Professor Lipman in his final studies. 
The results of the experiments, published by the Museum, were 
negative, indicating that the living bacteria in meteorites found 
by Professor Lipman were contaminants. Mr. Roy also prepared 
a bibliography of the geologic literature on the Arctic regions. 

‘Miss Elizabeth Oliver, volunteer assistant in paleobotany, 
engaged in identifying and classifying Mesozoic plant material, 
was called away early in the year to fill a teaching position. She 
identified some 200 specimens, and was mainly responsible for the 
substantial progress which has been made in the care and use of the 
study collection of fossil plants. 

Members of the Department staff contributed nineteen signed 
articles and thirty shorter items to Field Museum News, and supplied 
data for twenty-eight newspaper articles. There were 235 corre- 
spondents and 202 visitors referred to the Department during the 
year for information and identification of several hundred specimens. 

The activities of the Department were considerably increased 
by the employment of several workers provided by the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission and the federal Works Progress 
Administration. Although these men and women were not assigned 
to the routine work of the regular staff, they rendered valuable 
service to the Department. Through their assistance much clerical 
work, which had been set aside for lack of time, was completed. 

ACCESSIONS—GEOLOGY 

Forty-four accessions were recorded during 1935. Of these 
thirty-five were gifts, four were from previous expeditions and mem- 
bers of the Staff, and five were obtained by exchange. These 
accessions increased the Department collections by 1,750 specimens. 

The most important accessions were skeletons of vertebrate 
fossils received from the United States National Museum, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in exchange for a duplicate South American sloth specimen. 

<eleton of the fossil horse, Plesippus, received from this institu- 
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tion, filled a gap in the Museum’s series of fossil horses. Three 
extra skulls included in this exchange show three stages of tooth 
development. These are desirable additions to the study collection. 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey presented eighteen 
specimens of vertebrate fossils collected by their field men in 
Argentina. 

Other additions to the vertebrate fossil collections were a fossil 
fish, the gift of Mr. A. H. Sullivan, of St. Louis; two shark teeth, 
presented by Mr. Harold Rydberg, of Sarasota, Florida; and a 
tooth of Uiniatherium, presented by Mr. Edwin B. Faber, of Grand 
Junction, Colorado. 

An important accession is a collection of rocks, sands and fossils of 
desert regions gathered by Messrs. Henry Field and Richard Martin, 
leader and assistant respectively of the Field Museum Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to the Near East, 1934. This collection includes 
939 specimens of rocks and minerals, and 190 specimens of inverte- 
brate fossils. Since the effects of arid climates on surface rocks and 
soils are exceptionally well-marked in these deserts, the collection 
provides material of unusual excellence as a basis for research on 
numerous unsolved desert phenomena. The sands have been very 
carefully collected. When systematically studied they should aid 
considerably in the interpretation of the general geology of the 
regions of their origin. The fossils are mostly internal molds, but 
all, with the exception of a few, are identifiable. They are of Meso- 
zoic age and would be of value for stratigraphic and comparative 
studies. 

Mr. K.. Ogaki, of Fu-Shun, Manchukuo, presented a cabochon cut 
amber from Manchukuo, the only specimen of Asiatic amber in the 
Museum’s collection. He also presented twenty-five fossil leaves 
from Manchukuo which, besides being a welcome addition to the 
exhibits, may provide material for research. A good specimen of 
iridescent agate from Oregon, placed on exhibition in H. N. Higin- 
botham Hall (Hall 31) was obtained by exchange with Mr. John 
A. Renshaw, of Arcadia, California. Three cones of living Araucaria 
from California were presented by Professor G. W. Graves, of Fresno, 
California, for comparison with fossil forms in the collection. 

Two fossil cones of spruce, collected and presented by Mr. Charles 
N. Ackerman, Chicago, an Associate Member of the Museum, are 
of scientific interest. Found on the shores of Grass Lake, Illinois, 
in strata deposited at the close of the Glacial period, they indicate 
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the former presence of spruce forests at least 250 miles south of their 
present southern limits. 

Mr. Stafford C. Edwards, of Colton, California, presented three 
specimens of the curious sand concretions found in the Salton Sink 
of California. Two other excellent spiral concretions from the 
Imperial Valley were the gift of Mr. Kenneth B. Garner of San 

ermardino, California. 

Examples of the three principal constituents of coal—vitrain, 
elairain and fusain—were prepared and presented by the Illinois 
State Geological Survey, which also presented a specimen of novac- 
ulite from southern Illinois. Three specimens of other forms of 
silica from southern Illinois, and a large trilobite, were the gift of 
the Speiden Company, of Chicago. 

Six specimens of boron carbide presented by the Norton Com- 
pany, of Worcester, Massachusetts, are examples of the second 
hardest substance known, being exceeded in this quality only by 
the diamond. One of these specimens has been placed on exhibition 
in Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37). 

A gift, from the Philadelphia Quartz Company, of fourteen 
specimens of silicate of soda and the material from which it is made, 
has added interest to the exhibit displaying the uses of silica. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana continued its policy of 
replacing deteriorated specimens in the group illustrating the uses 
of petroleum, presenting for this purpose 320 specimens. 

Three specimens, one of glauconite, presented by Mr. Stanley 
Field, President of the Museum, and two of doucil, presented by the 
American Doucil Company, of Philadelphia, will form the nucleus 
for an exhibit of mineral water softeners, which have come into 
prominence in recent years. 

Mr. Frank von Drasek, of Cicero, Illinois, who has been for 
several years a generous donor, presented eleven additional speci- 
mens of quartz crystals illustrating the minerals of Arkansas. 

Specimens of four falls not hitherto represented were added to 
the meteorite collection by exchanging duplicate specimens with 
Professor H. H. Nininger, of Denver, Colorado. 

Nineteen specimens of Cambrian trilobites, the gift of Mr. 
Harold Vernon, of Calgary, Alberta, Canada, are a welcome addition 
to the Museum’s collection of invertebrate fossils. 

Miss Elizabeth Oliver, of River Forest, Illinois, while working as 
a volunteer assistant in the Department, presented eight geologic 
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specimens, one of which, a pisolite from Braidwood, Illinois, is of 
exceptional interest. 
CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—GEOLOGY 

New entries recorded in the Department catalogues, now com- 
prising twenty-six volumes, numbered 1,750. These, added to 
previous entries, give a total of 195,028. Copy for 1,273 specimen 
labels was prepared and sent to the Division of Printing, and 
2.915 labels, including duplicates, received from the Division, were 
-,stalled in the cases. In order to afford information regarding 
exhibits before the permanent labels are ready, 149 typewritten 
labels were installed. These are written on buff paper matching 
the regular label stock so as to present a fairly uniform appearance 
when installed in a case containing permanent labels. There were 
649 labeled prints of photographs added to the Department 
albums, which now contain 8,385 prints. Fifty-eight United States 
Geological Survey maps were received, filed and labeled, making 
the number of these maps now available 4,290. 

The eross-indexed card catalogue of photographs begun last 
year was completed. The card catalogue of meteorites has been 
kept up to date. No work was possible until late in 1935 on the card 
catalogue of minerals begun last year, as no assistants qualified for 
this work could be assigned to it. 

Records of the entire collection of South American mammals 
obtained by the Marshall Field Expeditions, and by purchase and 
exchange, including collections from the Oligocene and middle 
Miocene formations, have been revised by Mr. Patterson. Speci- 
mens of these fossils have been permanently numbered to the extent 
of 3.797 pieces. Records of 312 specimens were entered in the eard 
catalogue, and 480 determinations were made or confirmed and 
entered in the numerical catalogue of vertebrate fossils. 

A bibliography of the literature on South American fossil mam- 
mals, made by Mr. Patterson, has been copied on 3,000 cards, and 
a similar bibliography on the Arctic regions, prepared by Mr. Roy, 





has been copied on 420 cards. 
Illinois Emergency Relief and Works Progress Administration 


workers assigned to the Department prepared 25,000 catalogue 
cards, numbered 15,000 specimens, wrote 8,000 storage labels, 
cleaned 1,500 specimens and repaired 200 of them, and typed 1,400 
pages on work of various kinds. An average of six of these workers 
served the Department during about forty weeks of the year. 
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INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—GEOLOGY 

All exhibition cases were numbered to facilitate ready reference 
to their contents. The tremors resulting from the fall of the Skyride 
Towers of A Century of Progress exposition, which were razed in 
1935, caused much dust to fall from more friable specimens, necessi- 
tating the opening and cleaning of a number of cases. 

The most important addition to the exhibits in Hall 34 is the 
Gladstone meteorite, acquired by purchase in 1928. This large 
meteorite is two feet high, one foot wide, nine inches deep, and 
weighs 1,400 pounds. It was found in 1914 near Gladstone in 
Giueans and, Australia. It is installed in an individual case placed 
in a group of five other cases, each of which contains a large meteorite. 

In Clarence Buckingham Hall (Hall 35) a case of volcanic prod- 
ucts—lavas, volcanic bombs, etc.—was reinstalled, with the addition 
of much new material. Another case of voleanic products was 
dismantled, its contents being installed in accordance with a new 
plan. Many new specimens were added. 

The ease of cave products, consisting chiefly of stalactites and 
stalagmites, and cut sections of these illustrating their internal 
structure, was reinstalled with the addition of a number of large 
specimens received from A Century of Progress exposition. 

Five colored transparencies of cave formations were pias = 
windows opposite the cave exhibit. The remarkable transpare 
showing the spine of Mount Pele, which had not been exhibited 
for some time, was placed in a window between the two cases of 
voleanic products. A case containing sections of veins and similar 
material was reinstalled, and to it were added a copper boulder 
and a number of other newly acquired specimens. 

Plans were made for an extensive reinstallation of the west 
half of this hall and much of the preliminary work was completed. 

In Hall 26 deteriorated specimens in two cases of petroleum 
Besa. were replaced by fresh material, and the cases reinstalled. 
Two cases of oil sands were cleaned and reinstalled. 

In Frederick J. V. Skiff Hall (Hall 37) many of the old black 
labels were replaced with new labels on the standard buff background. 

Installations and changes in Ernest R. Graham Hall (Hall 38) 
were of major importance. The principal change was the replace- 
ment of the cast of Megatherium, one of the most prominent objects 
in the hall, by a skeleton (see Plate XXXI). This skeleton, of the 
great sloth Megatherium americanum from the Pampa formation of 
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Argentina, was mounted by Preparator Phil C. Orr. It is the 
first skeleton of this animal installed in any museum of North 
America. The last of the large casts in this hall has now been 
eliminated and there remain no large specimens that are not actual 
fossils. 

A skeleton of the hitherto little known South American mammal, 
Astrapotherium magnum, of the Miocene period, articulated by Prepar- 
ator J. B. Abbott, was placed on exhibition (see Plate XXXII). The 
death of Mr. Abbott on August 6 was a severe loss to his associates 
in the Department, of which he had been Chief Preparator since 
1902, A veteran collector, who had served on various expeditions 
in both North and South America, and one of the most outstanding 
men in his field, he was responsible for the preparation and mounting 
of many of the specimens now exhibited in Graham Hall. 

Another rare specimen, a skeleton of the archaic Paleocene 
amblypod, Titanoides faberi, was mounted by Preparator James H. 
Quinn, ready for installation early in 1936. From this and other 
allied specimens in the Museum’s collection, the structure and 
relationships of this animal have been made known for the first time. 

Both of these skeletons, Astrapotherium and Titanoides, are the 
specimens of their kind to be exhibited in any museum. 

Two great fossil land-turtles, Testudo species, form another im- 
portant new exhibit. One of these, measuring forty-eight inches in 
length, with a shell which alone is forty-two inches long by thirty- 
two inches wide, is one of the largest specimens of fossil tortoise 
so far reported from North America. Preparator Quinn mounted 
and installed the specimens, which include carapace and plastron of 
each, as well as the partially restored skeleton of the larger, and the 
skull of the smaller one. 

Preparation of a large group of Pleistocene mammals from the 
asphaltum beds of Los Angeles was begun by Preparator Orr. The 
group is designed to include skeletons of four large mammals, 
Equus occidentalis (an extinct species of horse), Bis nitquus 
(primitive western bison), Mylodon harlant (a ground sloth), and 
Smuilodon californicus (California saber-tooth tiger). ‘These will be 
shown in a characteristic scene, in and about an asphaltum pool, in- 
dicating the manner in which the animals were mired and preserved. 

The life-size restorations of Mesohippus (three-toed horse) and 
of a Neanderthal family in Graham Hall have been moth-proofed, 
and the reindeer in the Neanderthal group has been replaced by a 
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The arrangement of invertebrate fossils in this hall remains sub- 
stantially as before. Only minor changes, such as replacement 
of inferior specimens, and the making of additions to or rearrange- 
ments of the contents of the cases, wherever interest and value 
could thus be improved, were undertaken. Duplicate fossils from 
wall cases containing Paleozoic material were removed to avoid 
congestion. 

In the case in Stanley Field Hall showing the comparison between 
living and fossil forms, three deteriorated invertebrate specimens 
were replaced by new material. Minor improvements in the installa- 
tion were also made in this case. 

A miniature sectioned model of the structure of the earth, show- 
ing the various layers in schematic form, was prepared by a Works 
Progress Administration modeler and painted by Assistant Curator 
A. B. Wolcott (of the N. W. Harris Public School Extension) under 
the direction of Curator Henry W. Nichols. It will go on exhibition 
as soon as preparations for its installation can be made. 

Room 120, which had held all study and reserve collections 
except those of vertebrate paleontology, was made available for 
the use of the Library which required additional space for the 
proper accommodation of books. This necessitated a rearrangement 
of the work rooms of the Department to provide space for the dis- 
placed collections, involving complete dismantling and reinstallation 
of equipment in four work rooms and changes in another. 

The invertebrate fossil collections which had filled nearly half 
of Room 120 were transferred to Room 111, formerly a preparator’s 
work room. This room now accommodates both the fossil storage 
and the invertebrate laboratory. The preparator’s equipment was 
transferred from Room 111 to 110, which had hitherto been used 
as the invertebrate laboratory. 

Since the transfer of the collections, they have undergone exten- 
sive reclassification and rearrangement. This was the major task 
undertaken during the year by Assistant Curator Roy. So far only 
the plant and the Ordovician fossils have been put in order. There 
remain some 600 trays to be arranged. The method of arrangement 
adopted by Mr. Roy is as follows: the material is distributed accord- 
ing to the geologic period; within each period the specimens are 
then divided into the various phyla, and finally each phylum is sub- 
divided geographically. 

The motor-driven combined rock-cutting and grinding machine 
was transferred from Room 110 and reinstalled in the invertebrate 
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laboratory in a much improved condition. A new guard and two 
new saws, a diamond and a mud saw, were added to it, considerably 
enhancing its efficiency. 

Three-quarters of Room 113, which held the chemical laboratory, 
was walled off to accommodate the remaining collections from 
Room 120, consisting of the reserve, structural, and economic 
material, and part of the lithological and mineral specimens. 

The chemical equipment was installed in the smaller room, 
where it occupies only one-quarter of its former space. Nevertheless, 
owing to a more efficient arrangement of furniture and apparatus, 
it provides as many facilities as before. 

The chemical supplies, which had been stored in the west end 
of the old laboratory, were moved to an adjacent room which was 
equipped with storage closets for the purpose. Specimens requiring 
greater protection than the standard storage trays can provide 
were also transferred to this room. The room is provided with 
apparatus for sampling and rock crushing. 

Some additions to the working equipment in the chemical 
laboratory were made while rearrangements were in progress. An 
electric drying oven with automatic heat control has replaced the 
old gas oven, which required constant watching of the thermometer. 
The principal work desk has been provided with a ventilating hood 
to keep the air free of fumes. An apparatus, designed and built in 
the Department, has been installed in the still to save most of the 
time formerly required for refilling and cleaning. 

The Department supplies for installation work, formerly kept 
in Room 120, were transferred to Room 116. This room, previously 
used for making geological models and for preparations of larger 
specimens, now serves the double purpose of a storage and an installa- 
tion room. 

These changes in arrangement of rooms and equipment occupied 
most of the time of Curator Nichols for nearly four months. While 
the work was under way, material accumulated during a period of 
many years was sorted out, and all that was adjudged worthless 
was discarded. It was also discovered that many of the old numbers 
painted on specimens were fading. This was not due to the age of 
the paint but to its gradual sinking into the porous rocks. To remedy 
the condition a new method of numbering has been successfully 
employed. A small rectangle of paint of contrasting color is first 
applied to the specimen to fill the pores. This paint, when dried, 
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provides the background on which the number is printed. This 
work has been assigned to two men from the relief organizations. 
To date, fifteen thousand specimens have been numbered, but 
many more require similar treatment. 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 
EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH 

There were no regularly organized zoological expeditions in the 
field during the year. However, the Field Museum Anthropological 
Expedition to the Near East which concluded its work late in 1934, 
obtained a zoological collection of value and interest which was 
accessioned in 1935. This included mammals, birds, and reptiles, 
mainly from Iraq, collected by Messrs. Henry Field and Richard 
Martin of the Department of Anthropology. Since the Museum's 
collections from this part of the world are very scanty, this material 
was most welcome. 

Cooperation with Captain Robert A. Bartlett, on his expedition 
to the Arctic, resulted in the acquisition of three skins and skeletons 
of narwhal from Greenland. Arrangements similarly made with 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd on his Second Antarctic Expedition, 
yielded five Antarctic seals from “Little America,” of the species 
known as Weddell’s seal and crab-eating seal. The Museum's 
participation in both of these expeditions was made possible by the 
Emily Crane Chadbourne Fund. 

Ten specimens of emperor penguin, and a number of other pen- 
guins, also collected on the Byrd Expedition, were received as a 
gift from the Chicago Zoological Society. 

At the invitation of Mr. Tappan Gregory, of Chicago, Assistant 
Curator Colin C. Sanborn spent two weeks in Marquette County, 
Michigan, where he made a collection of fifty-five small mammals, 
including some which will be used for exhibition purposes. 

Mr. Edgar G. Laybourne, Assistant Taxidermist, collected snakes 
and lizards in Colorado during a vacation trip extended for the 
purpose, and obtained material for the preparation of an exhibit 
of the prairie rattlesnake. 

The following seven publications by members of the Staff and 
others, were issued in the Museum’s Zoological Series during the 
year: New Fishes Obtained by the Crane Pacijic Expedition, by Dr. 
Albert W. Herre, of Stanford University; A New Crocodile from the 
Philippine Islands, and Notes on the Breeding Behavior of Lizards, 
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both by Assistant Curator Karl P. Schmidt; A New Skink from 
Mezico, by Professor Edward H. Taylor, of the University of Kansas; 
New Mammals from Guatemala and Honduras, by Assistant Curator 
Colin C. Sanborn; A New Generic and Family Position for Bufo 
borbonica, by D. Dwight Davis, Assistant in Osteology; and Part 
VIII, Catalogue of Birds of the Americas, by Associate Curator 
Charles E. Hellmayr. 

Publications by Staff members which appeared under other than 
Museum auspices include the following: “Amphibians and Reptiles 
of the Chicago Region,” by Karl P. Schmidt and Walter L. Necker, 
Bulletin, Chicago Academy of Sciences, Vol. 5, pp. 57-77; “‘“Gona- 
dectomy and a New Secondary Sexual Character in Frogs,” by 
D. Dwight Davis and C. R. Law, Science, Vol. 81, pp. 562-564; 
| anishing Game,” by John W. Moyer, American Field, June, 
1935; “Along Darwin's Trail in South America,” by Wilfred H. 
Osgood, Scientific Monthly, Vol. XL, pp. 73-77; and “The Ethiopians 
and Their Stronghold,” by Wilfred H. Osgood, Natural History, 
Vol. XXXV, pp. 286-298. 

Contributions of the zoological staff to Field Musewm News 
included eighteen signed articles and fifteen brief notes; and coopera- 
tion was extended in the preparation of thirty-one articles for 

Research was continued from time to time by Curator Wilfred H. 
Osgood on Chilean and African mammals, especially those obtained 
by the Field Museum-Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedition 
(1926-27) and the Straus West African Expedition of Field Museum 
(1934). Assistant Curator Sanborn devoted available time mainly 
to studies of bats, preparing reports on the rarer neotropical species 
in the Museum and on various African bats, particularly those of 
the Straus West African Expedition. He also studied the mammals 
received through the Field Museum Archaeological Expedition to 
the Near East (1934). Material was accumulated for a revision of 
the American members of the chiropteran family Emballonuridae 
and preliminary studies were made. Work was continued in com- 
piling a list of the genera of bats and indexing other literature 
pertaining to them. 


In the Division of Birds, Associate Curator Hellmayr, work- 
ing in Europe, mainly at the Vienna Museum, concluded studies 
of the smaller passerine birds and began preparation of the final 
parts of the Catalogue of the Birds of the Americas. These parts 
will be devoted to the raptorial birds, the game birds, and the water 
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birds. Assistant Curator Rudyerd Boulton devoted available time 
to African birds, especially certain genera, and Assistant Emmet R. 
Blake proceeded with identification and study of the birds received 
from the Mandel-Field Museum Zoological Expedition to Venezuela 
(1932), and the Leon Mandel Guatemala Expedition for Field 
Museum (1933-34). 

Research on reptiles and amphibians was centered, mainly, in 
two fields, upper Central America and southwestern Asia. The 
collections made by the Leon Mandel Guatemala Expedition were 
studied with others from Honduras and British Honduras made 
available by loans from the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 
Two papers by Assistant Curator Karl P. Schmidt were completed— 
The Salamanders of Guatemala and New Species of Amphibians and 
Reptiles from Honduras. The collections from Iraq and Persia were 
partly identified and will warrant an extended report. A small 
Bahaman collection received from Dr. L. A. Hodsdon, of Miami, 
Florida, made necessary a review of the Bahaman reptiles in Field 
Museum, which resulted in a brief report for publication as Notes 
on Bahaman Reptiles. A collection of Angolan frogs and toads col- 
lected by the Pulitzer Expedition of the Carnegie Museum was 
identified at Field Museum, and a short report was prepared here 
upon them. This is to appear in the Annals of the Carnegie Museum. 
The local fauna, on which observations of varying importance are 
made from year to year, was summarized in a joint paper by Mr. 
Walter L. Necker and Mr. Schmidt, published by the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. This paper was written especially to serve 
as a technical background for the popular leaflets on the reptiles 
of the Chicago area, and to stimulate further study in the local field. 

Assistant Curator Alfred C. Weed made preliminary studies on 
new and interesting fishes obtained by Mr. Henry Field in the 
Near East, and also on new and rare fishes collected in Hawaii and 
Fiji by members of the John G. Shedd Aquarium staff during their 
expedition to the South Seas, and presented to the Museum by the 
Aquarium. Reports on these collections are in course of preparation. 

Assistant D. Dwight Davis worked on problems in the anatomy 
of amphibians, and made a survey of the distribution of Bidder's 
organ in toads. This resulted in several additions to existing knowl- 
edge of the relationships of the animals involved and in new light 
on the nature of the structure itself. 
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ACCESSIONS—ZOOLOGY 

Accessions in 1935 totaled 9,611, which is about 12 per cent less 
than in 1934, and about 25 per cent less than the average of the 
last ten years. This is a good showing, in view of the lack of expedi- 
tions, and is due to the receipt of an unusual number of gifts, to 
notable exchanges, and to especially advantageous purchases at 
small cost. The distribution of accessions by zoological groups is as 
follows: mammals, 1,208; birds, 3,240; amphibians and reptiles, 
9.309: fishes, 512; insects, 2,171; lower invertebrates, 171. Included 
in the totals for mammals, birds, and reptiles are 165 skeletons. 
The number credited to Museum expeditions is 1,311; to gifts, 
4,129: to exchanges, 1,126; to purchases, 3,045. 

Notable among the gifts of mammals were nine African and 
Australian mammals presented by the Chicago Zoological Society, 
and one polar bear received from the Lincoln Park Zoo through 
the courtesy of the Chicago Park District. 

From Mr. Henry Field, of Chicago, were received thirty mam- 
mals collected in Iraq. A fox and a badger from Mr. J. H. Dekker, 
stationed in Iraq; a bear skeleton from Mr. Austin Eastwood, of 
Bagdad, Iraq; and a hyena from Iran (Persia), gift of Dr. Erich F. 
Schmidt, of Rayy, Iran, received through the interest of Mr. Field, 
have added greatly to the interest and value of the Museum’s small 
collection from the Near East. 

Mr. A. W. Exline, of San José, on the island of Mindoro in the 
Philippines, collected and presented four specimens of the rare 
tamarao buffalo of that island, including a bull with horns of record 
size. Mr. Stewart Springer, of Biloxi, Mississippi, sent some un- 
usually small moles from Florida representing a form new to the 
collection. Major Wallis Huidekoper, of Twodot, Montana, pre- 
sented three fine wolf skins. A series of nineteen skulls of coyotes, 
skunks, bobcats, and badgers was received from Mr. W. R. Thomas, 
of Rapid City, South Dakota. From Leicestershire, England, Mrs. 
A. E. Burnaby sent ten specimens in alcohol, including three bats, 
a weasel, a water rat, and five moles. 
| Gifts of bats, from Panama, the West Indies, the Philippines 

and China, totaling 353 specimens, were received. Most notable 
were 307 specimens from Panama presented by the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology of Harvard University. Dr. Alfred E. Emerson, 
of the University of Chicago, was the donor of seventeen bats from 
Panama, including forms new to the collection. Dr. L. A. Hodsdon, 
of Miami, Florida, gave nine bats from the Bahamas, and Mr. 
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Stewart Walpole, of Chicago, presented ten bats from Barbados. 
Dr. C. C. Liu, of Soochow, China, presented three bats from there, 
one being an extremely rare form. The Department of Anthropology 
transferred to the Department of Zoology the skulls of seven rare 
fruit bats from the Philippines and New Guinea. 

Important additions were made to the collection of mammals 
by exchange with other museums. The largest exchange has been 
with the United States National Museum, Washington, D.C., 
whence 311 specimens have already been received, and further 
exchange is in progress. From the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Harvard were received seven bats, and from The American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, eleven, by exchange. 

Through the Emily Crane Chadbourne Fund exceptionally fine 
material was obtained by purchase. This includes the skins and 
skeletons of three narwhals, collected by Captain Robert A. 
Bartlett off north Greenland, and three Weddell’s and two crab- 
eating seals from Antarctica, collected by the Second Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition. Other advantageous purchases include 185 
West African, 175 Ecuadorian, and 83 Costa Rican mammals, adding 
many desirable species to the Museum. 

A small collection of nine rare bats from Arizona was purchased. 
Gifts, exchanges, and purchases of bats added seven genera to the 
collection of this order, so that now the Museum has the fairly 
large total of 188 genera and more than 500 species and subspecies 
represented. 

Sixty-six separate gifts of birds, totaling 644 specimens, were 
received from twenty-seven different donors. In these contributions 
is reflected especially the gratifying cooperation of local naturalists. 
Most important were those from Mr, Leslie Wheeler, a Trustee of 
the Museum, and the Chicago Zoological Society. Mr. Wheeler 
presented 333 specimens of hawks and owls, representing every 
major area in the world, and thus added greatly to the research 
facilities of Field Museum's fine study collection of birds of these 
groups. In addition, an excellent collection of 142 birds from Angola 
(Portuguese West Africa), four cuckoos and goatsuckers from 
Ecuador, and a partially albino robin, were presented to the Museum 
by Mr. Wheeler. 

From the Chicago Zoological Society 106 specimens were received 
as gifts, among the most important being ten emperor penguins 
from ‘Little America.” In addition to the skins of these largest 
of all penguins, seven complete skeletons and two completely em- 
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balmed specimens were preserved. Among other specimens of 
particular note were Adelie, Galapagos and black-footed penguins, 
saddle-billed stork, Galapagos albatross, Cape Barren and Australian 
pied geese, and many interesting pigeons and waxbill weavers from 
Australia. Skeletons were preserved of most of these specimens, 
which accounts in large part for the significant advancement of 
the osteological collection during the year. Sixty-one genera were 
added to this collection. 

Among small but important gifts of birds received during the 
year were those from Major R. D. Hildebrand, of Buncombe County, 
North Carolina, Mr. Boardman Conover, of Chicago, Sir Charles 
F. Belcher, of Port of Spain, Trinidad, and Mr. Donald B. Hodgsdon, 
of Pochuta, Guatemala. The purchase of part of the noted H. K. 
Coale collection resulted in the most important accession of the year, 
numbering 2,556 specimens from Africa, Asia and Australia. More 
than 1,200 species are included, Sgn deaipicen ae “Lah alg 
and infrequently seen genera which heretofore have been unrepre 
sented in Field Museum. 


Among gifts of reptiles and amphibians, the most notable were 
as follows: 580 specimens from various parts of the world, presented 
by Mr. Stewart Springer, of Biloxi, Mississippi, filling many gaps in 
the European and North American collections; the Chicago 
Zoological Society, fifty-eight specimens, several of which were 
used for making reproductions for exhibition, while others provided 
valuable and much desired skeletal material; from Mr. Henry Field, 
and through him from officials of the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
129 specimens from Iraq, forming an important addition to the 
Museum's growing collections from southwestern Asia; from 
Dr. Alfred E. Emerson, of the University of Chicago, seventeen 
specimens, supplementing the Museum's Panama collections; from 
Dr. L. A. Hodsdon, of Miami, Florida, eighteen specimens from the 
Bahama Islands, making possible a short publication (now in press) 
on this interesting | fauna; from Mr. Stewart J. Walpole, of Chicago, 
twenty-seven specimens from Barbados, representing this island in 
the collections for the first time; from Mr. George Murray, Director 
of Agriculture of the Territory of New Guinea, eleven specimens 
from New Britain; from Mr. R. Marlin Perkins, of St. Louis, thirteen 
snakes, including little known coral snakes from Arkansas; and 
from Mr. C, Blair Coursen, who is the President of the General 
Biological Supply House, Chicago, forty-six specimens from Key 
West, Florida. 
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Forty-eight reptiles obtained by purchase, chiefly from Florida, 
were used in the preparation of reproductions for exhibition. In 
return for identification of collections for other institutions, 440 
specimens were obtained from Oklahoma, Angola, Cameroon and 
Honduras. Other specimens were exchanged with the British 
Museum, the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard, the 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, and the Zoologische Staatssamm- 
lung in Munich. 

Reptiles and amphibians received as a result of expeditions 
include 579 specimens from the Field Museum Anthropological 
Expedition to the Near East (1934), collected by Messrs. Henry 
Field and Richard Martin; and twenty-six specimens collected in 
Colorado by Mr. Edgar G. Laybourne of the Museum’s taxidermy 
staff. 

As a gift from the John G. Shedd Aquarium, 400 specimens of 
fishes were received from that institution’s 1985 expedition to 
Hawaii and Fiji. These form the most valuable accession of fishes 
during the year. Several of the species seem to be new to science. 
Others were previously known from only a very few individuals. 
Several of the fishes were found in places far removed from localities 
where they had previously been recorded. The fact that these 
fishes were seen and studied in life, before their preservation in 
alcohol, makes them especially valuable. 

Nineteen fishes received in an exchange with Professor Leonard P. 
Schultz, of the School of Fisheries, University of Washington, give 
the Museum a representation of forms previously lacking in the 
study collection. Mr. E. F. Vacin, of Oak Park, Illinois, presented 
three large trout that he caught in lakes near Laramie, Wyoming. 
of these, a very large cut-throat trout, will serve as a fine 
example of this game fish for exhibition. Two small sharks, collected 
in Bermuda by Mr. Stewart J. Walpole, add an interesting species to 
the study collection. Professor H. W. Norris, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, has continued sending study material of sharks and 
related forms. ‘The most valuable is a fine specimen of the rare 
shark Aprionodon isodon. 

A small number of fishes brought back by the Field Museum 
Anthropological Expedition to the Near East (1934), proved very 
valuable. Many of them were secured east of Amara, Iraq, in a 
region that had previously been entirely closed to zoological collectors. 
Two species in the lot seem to be new to science. 
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Of the forty accessions of insects and their allies, the largest and 
most Important was a gift of 1,145 specimens from Iraq, received 
from Mr. Henry Field, of Chicago. From Iraq and its bordering 
countries another desirable lot of 544 insects, scorpions and centipedes 
was obtained as a result of the Field Museum Anthropological Expedi- 
tion to the Near East in 1934, Interesting species new to the collec- 
tion were included in a small contribution of sixty-two specimens 
from Zululand, Africa, sent by Mrs. Barnett Harris, of Evanston, 
Illinois. Although three-fourths of the insects accessioned consisted 
of specimens from Asia Minor, a gratifying number of the smaller 
acquisitions comprised many desirable North American species. 

CATALOGUING, INVENTORYING, AND LABELING—ZOOLOGY 

The number of zoological specimens catalogued was 7,761. The 
entries were divided by subjects, as follows: mammals 1,360; birds 
4,503; amphibians and reptiles 1,812; and fishes 86. In the Division 
of Mammals nearly 2,000 skulls were numbered and labeled and about 
1,600 bottles and boxes were relabeled with new names. About 
2,000 cards were added to the index of mammal specimens, and 200 
specimen trays were provided with labels. A guide to the genera 
in the collection was prepared and case labels for seventy storage 
cases were affixed. Case labels were placed on all exhibition cases 
in Hall 15 and George M. Pullman Hall (Hall 13), Sixty labels of 
a new form carrying distribution maps were provided for systematic 
exhibits of mammals in Hall 15. 

Specimens of birds to a total of 4,503 were catalogued, reducing 
uncatalogued birds to approximately 4,000. The systematic exhibit 
of North American birds, numbering 842 specimens, was checked 
and indexed on cards. The card-index of the general collection of 
birds received 3,165 additions, and 2,234 specimen labels were pre- 
pared for new accessions. Data were compiled for 15,300 specimen 
labels to replace illegible labels. Fifty-two case labels were installed, 
and 73 tray labels were typed and placed in position. 

As in previous years, cataloguing of amphibians and reptiles 
kept pace with accessions, and no uncatalogued material is on hand. 
The number of entries for the year is 1,812, of which 243 represent 
osteological material. The ninety-two exhibition labels for frogs 
and toads, salamanders, and snakes have been entirely rewritten, 
printed in larger and more legible type, and each provided with 
a map showing the distribution of the form in question. Much 
progress has been made in the labeling of the study collections. 
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The large tanks and jars, in particular, have been completely 
relabeled in the course of an extensive rearrangement of the 
collections. 

Cataloguing of fishes was limited to eighty-six entries, other work 
being more urgent during the year. About one-tenth of the study 
collection was supplied with legible labels on the bottles, and indi- 
vidual numbered tags were attached to some 2,000 specimens. 

Osteological material was catalogued under divisional subjects 
and also by card-index in the Division of Osteology, with a total 
of 226 entries. A survey of skeletal material showed 1,654 skeletons 
of higher vertebrates, including 686 mammals, 675 birds, and 293 
amphibians and reptiles. 

There were no entries made in the catalogue of insects. Besides 
pinning and pin-labeling the insect acquisitions of the year, con- 
siderable progress was made in preparing specimens in storage for 
similar treatment. From the several collections of North American 
beetles, the members of twenty-two families were assembled, 
identified, most of them repinned and relabeled, and arranged in 
fifteen new drawers. For this work 3,074 specimens, representing 
489 species, were determined, and 498 name labels were written. 
For seven months the time of a volunteer assistant was used 
to assemble, determine, pin and pin-label various insects; and 
for nearly three months in the latter part of the year, the 
services of a competent Works Progress Administration worker 
were utilized for classifying undetermined moths in the Museum's 
collection. 

Extensive progress was made in classifying, rearranging and 
systematizing all zoological collections. This has involved some 
changes in allocation of space, transfer of cases and material, intro- 
duction of guide-labels and other general labels, and thorough 
inspection of material. Twenty new storage cases were supplied 
for mammals and birds, six going to mammals and fourteen to 
birds. These made permanent rearrangements possible in which 
long-term projects, heretofore postponed, could be undertaken. 
The collection of birds was subjected to careful revision and various 
special collections previously held intact were catalogued and 
incorporated with the general collection. To provide better protec- 
tion and prevent specimens from shifting about, 876 trays for birds 
were lined with sheet cotton. Bird skins to a total of 222 were 
repaired or reconditioned. 
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The study collection of reptiles has been rearranged, especially 
the specimens contained in large bottles and tanks. Both reptiles 
and fishes preserved in alcohol have been insured of remaining in 
good condition by extensive changing and reclaiming of alcohol. 
In the large collection of fishes about half the stock of preservative 
has been renewed. 


Accumulated routine work, especially in the cleaning of skulls 
and bones in the Division of Osteology, was very greatly advanced. 
The preparation of approximately 2,000 mammal skulls leaves only 

a few hundred of these uncleaned, and makes way for the work of 
rite small skeletons. Twelve skeletons of large mammals were 
cleaned by a combination of maceration and hand methods. A 
number of small mammal skeletons and a few amphibian and reptile 
skeletons were cleaned by hand. By the use of dermestids (beetles) 
155 bird skeletons, ten mammal skeletons, and ten reptile skeletons 
were cleaned. The bodies of two emperor penguins were embalmed 
and added to the series of vertebrate types preserved for study of 
the soft anatomy. In the macerating room two large cooking tanks, 
which had corroded, were removed and replaced by a stone macerat- 
ing tank. Equipment was designed and built for degreasing bones 
and other material. 








INSTALLATIONS AND REARRANGEMENTS—ZOOLOGY 


Seven habitat groups of large mammals were completed and 
opened to the public in 1935. Five of these are in William V. Kelley 
Hall of Asiatic Mammals (Hall 17), the subjects being the axis deer, 
the common leopard, the snow leopard, the blackbuck and chinkara, 
and the nilgai. A group of elephant seals was installed in the Hall 
of Marine Mammals (Hall N), and one of gelada baboon was placed 
in Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall (Hall 22). 

In George M. Pullman Hall (Hall 13) there was added one sys- 
tematic case showing the five principal species of South American 
deer. 

The axis deer group has unusually fine pictorial quality and 
harmonious color tones. Five animals are shown in light tropical 
forest resting at midday. A handsome stag stands quietly under a 
large tree, while a younger stag and two does with a pair of fawns 
are lying at one side on a leafy forest bed (see Plate XXXV). The 

: s were obtained by the James Simpson—Roosevelts Asiatic 
Expedition of Field Museum (1925-26) and the late Colonel J. C. 
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Faunthorpe. The group was prepared by Staff Taxidermist C. J. 
Albrecht, and has a background by Staff Artist Charles A. Corwin. 


The common leopard is represented by a single animal which is 
efter vety combined with a forest scene so as to indicate the character 
and habits of the species by direct portrayal and also by subtle 
suggestion. It appears in a menacing attitude in the branches of 
a wild fig tree reproduced from studies made through cooperation 
with the Bombay Natural History Society. The specimen used 
was obtained during the James Simpson—Roosevelts Asiatic Expedi- 
tion. Taxidermy, background, and accessories for the exhibit are 
the work of Staff Taxidermist Leon L. Pray, assisted by Mr. Frank 
Letl. 

The third Asiatic group to be completed during the year was 
one in which two species of antelopes are shown. These are the 
Indian antelope or blackbuck and the Indian gazelle or chinkara. 
Five animals are included, three of the blackbuck and two of the 
chinkara, shown in a setting of light scrub in semi-arid plains 
with low hills in the distance. This group was obtained by the 
James Simpson-Roosevelts Asiatic Expedition and Colonel Faun- 
thorpe. It was prepared by Staff Taxidermist Arthur G. Rueckert 
and Mr. W. E. Eigsti. The background is by Mr. Corwin. 

The snow leopard group (see Plate XA XIII), opposite the giant 
panda in the central section of Kelley Hall, is one of exceptional 
beauty and interest. This is not only because of the subject, con- 
ceded to be the most beautiful of the larger cats, but because of the 
stupendous grandeur of the scene in the high Himalayas in which 
it is displayed. Only three animals appear, an old female and two 
kittens sitting on a fallen log with a freshly killed pheasant before 
them to excite attitudes of playfulness and anticipation. Behind 
rises the magnificent snow-laden front of the Himalayas. Taxidermy 
is by Mr. Albrecht, and background by Mr. Corwin. 

The nilgai group shows another typical animal of central India, 
a large and somewhat ungainly antelope in which the males are 
blackish or bluish, and the females light brown or tan in color. 
A feature of the group is the reproduction of a dhak tree bearing 
great masses of reddish flowers above the green foliage of its 
lower branches. The animals are grouped as in midday enjoying 
the shade of the tree. The specimens in the group were collected 
by Mr. D.1 W. Ellsworth while temporarily associated with the James 

osevelts Asiatic Expedition. Staff Taxidermist Julius 
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Friesser and Mr. W. E. Eigsti prepared the group, and Mr. Corwin 
painted the background. 

In the Hall of Marine Mammals (Hall N), an important addition 
was made by the completion of a group of northern elephant seal (see 
Plate XXXIV). This is one of the largest groups in the Museum and 
one which has involved much labor, study and expense. It was made 
possible through the generous cooperation of Captain G. Allan Han- 
cock, of Los Angeles, and Dr. Harry M. Wegeforth, President of the 
San Diego Zoological Society. On Captain Hancock's yacht, the 
Velero III, Messrs. Julius Friesser and Frank Wonder, of the Mu- 
seum’s taxidermy staff, were taken to Guadalupe Island, Mexico, 
in 1933, and enabled to collect the specimens for the group and all 
necessary data. The finished group includes one magnificent bull 
and four females and younger animals. The bull measured approxi- 
mately seventeen feet in length, and had an estimated weight of 
5,000 pounds. The group was prepared by the collectors, Messrs. 
Friesser and Wonder. The background, painted by Mr. Corwin, 
shows an expansive seascape and a section of “Elephant Beach,” 
the principal hauling ground of the seals on Guadalupe Island. 

A group of the gelada baboon, added to the exhibits in Carl E. 
Akeley Memorial Hall (Hall 22), shows an old male seated solemnly 
on a rocky prominence with a female and a half-grown young baboon 
engaged, near-by, in exploring crevices in the rock. The group 
was prepared by Mr. Pray from material collected by the Field 
Museum-Chicago Daily News Abyssinian Expedition (1926-27). 

Two screens of ducks in the North American series in Hall 21 
were reinstalled, with eight replacements of specimens. Twenty- 
four case labels were provided for this series. In the synoptic series 
of birds of the world, two screens were installed. These show 
the important types of water birds of twelve families, including 
as. petrels, pelicans, cormorants, loons, grebes and frigate- 

Two special cases of the projected series of biological exhibits 
were completed and installed. One shows the extinct birds of North 
America, including the great auk, Labrador duck, passenger pigeon, 
Carolina paroquet, heath hen and three other extinct species; the 
other case shows foreign birds introduced by man, including the 
starling, house sparrow, ring-neck pheasant, Hungarian partridge 
and six other less known species. Appropriate labels call attention 
to gradual changes in a fauna that occur under natural conditions, 
and the greatly speeded-up changes caused by man's interference. 
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Cases for ten new habitat groups of foreign birds were constructed 
in Hall 20, and the preparation of six groups was undertaken. Two 
of these, the emperor penguins from “Little America,” and plantain 
eaters from the West African rain forest, were well advanced toward 
completion. All the work on birds was done by Staff Taxidermists 
Ashley Hine (who retired from service during the year), and John 
W. Moyer. 

A case of salamanders and frogs, in Albert W. Harris Hall 
(Hall 18), was rearranged to accommodate eleven new reproductions. 
These include two species of North American tree frogs: the remark- 
able African clawed frog; a large species of Australian tree-frog; 
the marbled, red-backed, and Great Smokies salamanders of the 
United States; the extraordinary eel-like Amphiuma of the south: 
the web-footed banana salamander from Guatemala, and the gill- 
breathing axolotl of the Mexican lakes. All these models are the 
work of Staff Taxidermist Leon L. Walters, and made by the cellulose- 
acetate process invented by him, and developed over a period of 
years in Field Museum laboratories. The larger American snakes 
were rearranged to make room for exhibits of the milk snake, striped 
racer, and blue racer, and the poisonous snakes were arranged to 
fill a complete half-case, with the addition of the two common 
vipers, the Florida coral snake, the western copperhead, pygmy 
rattlesnake, and the fer-de-lance of tropical America. 

There remain a number of lizard and snake reproductions which 
were finished during 1935 and are ready to be installed in the coming 
year. The most notable of these are the Galapagos land iguana 
and the common East Indian monitor lizard, prepared by Assistant 
Taxidermist Edgar G. Laybourne under the direction of Mr. Walters. 

A screen of skeletons of amphibians and reptiles was installed 
in Hall 19. This exhibit, in addition to a systematic representation 
of the principal types forming the group, is provided with illustrated 
diagrams demonstrating the central place these animals have 
occupied in the history of vertebrates and indicating the derivation 
of both mammals and birds from them. A series of fish skeletons 
was prepared and remounted for later installation in Hall 19 with 
the skeletons of other major groups of vertebrates. These installa- 
tions were the work of Assistant Curator Edmond N. Gueret and 
Assistant D. Dwight Davis. 

Volunteer work during the year was done by various young 
men, somewhat as student-assistants, but with very definite practical 
results in the care and use of the collections. In the Division of 
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Birds, Mr. Harold Hansen spent ten months, Mr. Sidney Camras, 
one month, and Mr. Robert Cutler, two weeks. In the Division of 
Osteology, Mr. Gerhard Roth was engaged for three months. Mr. 
Walter L. Necker worked on collections of amphibians and reptiles 
from time to time, altogether about two months. Mr. C. W. Carson, 
Jr., also worked in the Division of Reptiles for a period of six weeks. 
Mr. Rupert Wenzel contributed his services to the Division of 
Insects for seven months. 

The employment of workers paid by state and federal relief 
agencies was continued with marked success, and great benefit to 
the progress of every Division in the Department. The number 
engaged varied from month to month, being reduced to none in 
May, and increased to a maximum of forty-one in December, 
with a monthly average for the whole year of eighteen. 

The work done by this force, assigned in the earlier part of the 
year by the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, and by the 
Works Progress Administration from October on, falls under three 
general heads: (1) Preparation of zoological specimens by hand 
work for permanent preservation in the study and reserve collections 
of the Museum. Examples of this are the cleaning of skulls and 
skeletons, the repairing and renovation of bird skins, and the pinning 
of insects. (2) Fabrication of accessories and materials for use in 
new exhibits. Examples are artificial leaves, flowers, and wax or 
plaster models. (3) Clerical and semi-clerical work, including typing, 
cataloguing, labeling, numbering, indexing, and arranging specimens; 
making drawings of specimens for illustration of reports; and biblio- 
graphic work or compilation of data from books or specimens. 











THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 

As in former years, the activities of the Departme 
N. W. Harris Public School Extension embraced the scllactings 
preparing and installing of natural history spec 
cases with informative labels, and the circulating of them in the public 
schools and other educational institutions of the city. In the prepa- 
ration of various subjects, such as plants and flowers, reptiles, fishes, 
and some accessories which are highly perishable in nature, resort was 
made on an increasing scale to the cellulose-acetate process of re- 
production so successfully developed in the Department of Zoology. 
This has proved of great value in representing with fidelity the 
color and form of many types of specimens used in Harris Extension 
Cases. The material and specimens used were, with the exception 
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of a few economic subjects, all collected within the vicinity of the 
city of Chicago. The colored backgrounds. used in many of 
the cases were made from photographs taken in the same region 
and at the same time that the specimens were collected. 

Despite the fact that the members of the Department staff were 
largely occupied in repairing 216 cases and in reinstalling entirely 
ninety-one exhibits, nineteen new cases were completed during the 
year. In addition to the new cases finished, a number of others 
are in a more or less advanced stage of preparation. Due to deteri- 
oration from long and constant use, thirteen exhibits were with- 
drawn from circulation. All of the cases were inspected, cleaned 
and polished during the school vacation in summer. There are now 
available for use in the schools, 1,212 cases, illustrating 407 different 
subjects. There are 676 cases devoted to 290 zoological subjects; 
382 to eighty-seven botanical subjects; and 154 to thirty geological 
subjects. 

During the past year there were 415 schools in Chicago which 
made daily use of the cases. These comprised 374 public schools, 
with an attendance of approximately one-half million pupils; nine 
private schools, including the University High School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and thirty-two parochial schools. In addition, 
eases were loaned to nine branches of the Chicago Public Library, 
eight branches of the Y.M.C.A., two Boys’ Union League Clubs, 
and seven social settlements. To each of these 441 schools and 
‘nstitutions two cases were delivered fortnightly. Thus 882 of the 
exhibits were kept in constant circulation throughout the school 
year. The Department's two motor trucks traveled a total of 
11,885 miles while engaged in delivering and collecting cases. 

A number of requests were received from other sources for the 
loan of cases for special limited periods. In response to these, six 
cases were loaned to the Institute for Juvenile Research of the 
State Department of Public Welfare; five cases were sent to the 
Vacation Bible School of the Fourth Presbyterian Church; twelve 
cases were loaned to the summer camp of the United Charities of 
Chicago at Algonquin, Illinois; and fourteen were shown in a special 
booth at the International Live Stock Exposition, held at the Chi- 
cago Union Stock Yards. 

That the service rendered by the Harris Extension is appreciated 
as a valuable adjunct to the work of the schools is manifested by 
the receipt during the year of several hundred letters of commen- 
dation from principals, teachers and pupils. 
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THE JAMES NELSON AND ANNA LOUISE RAYMOND 
FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
CHILDREN'S LECTURES 

The James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation has 
provided, as in past years, several series of lectures, entertainments, 
and other activities for the benefit of children. These include the 
spring and autumn courses of motion picture programs presented 
in the James Simpson Theatre of the Museum, the guide-lecture 
tours of the exhibits available to parties of children throughout the 
year, and also the extension lectures given in classrooms and as- 
sembly halls of the schools. The number of groups coming to the 
Museum for conducted tours of the exhibition halls in 1935 was the 
largest since 1931; also, many schools not heretofore on the Founda- 
tion's list requested and received the extension lectures. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHILDREN 
The programs in the series of free motion pictures, presented in 
the James Simpson Theatre on Saturday mornings during the spring 
and autumn, were as follows: 
SPRING COURSE 
March 2—American niga A Trip to Washington; In the South Sens; 


March 9—Babies of the Farm; Jungle Belles; Australian Animals; A Dyak 
: E- 
March Paha Orang at Work and Play; The Javanese Farmers: Watching the 
March 23—Antelopes Seldom Seen; Daniel Boone and a New Trail. 
March 30—Wild Life at Home; Laying the World’s Fastest Cable. 
April 6—Beetle Friends and Enemies; Trained Bird Fishermen; Glimpses of 
Quaint Gaspé. 
April 13—Monkey Capers; Jungle Vaudeville: Souvenirs of Sin re: The 
Wank Ct yeckee ae uevite iii ic 
April 20—Mushrooma and Their Cousins; Peter Stuyvesant.* 
April 27—Nature’s Weavers; Life of a Moth; Mounting Butterflies; Algonquin 
Adventures, . 
AUTUMN CoURSE 
October 5—Adventures of Wrongstart, the Dog: The Mountain Goats; The 
la Wrongstart Meets a Porennine ; Shooting the 
October 12—Feeding the Fisheaters; Columbus Crosses the Atlantic.* 
October 19—"Neath Poland's Harvest Skies; The Dainty Hummingbird: 
Mammals in Strange Form: Old Man Trouble. 
October 26—Among the Igloo Dwellers: Winter in Arctic Village; Odd 
Hooted Animals; Elephants at Work a Play. ‘ | 
November 2—Jungle Giants; The Veldt; The Wrestling Swordfish; The Prowlers. 
November 9—The Jenolan Caves; The Declaration of Independence.* 
“Gift to the Museum from the late Chauncey Keep. 
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Meron 3 Wi ets Pe ee 
November 23—A Rhinoceros Episode; Quaint Boats of Japan; Small Cats and 
Monkeys: Turtles of Lands; Kangaroos. 

November 30—The Lapps and Their Reindeer; Prehistoric Lake Dwellers; 

Wearers of Fur and Quills; Falling Snow. 

In addition to the two regular series of entertainments, two 
special programs were offered in February as follows: 

February 12—Lincoln's Birthday Program: Lincoln and His Mother; A Presi- 
dent's Answer. 
February 22—Washington's Birthday Program: Washington, His Life and Times. 

Twenty programs in all were offered to the children of the city 
and suburbs. The total attendance at these entertainments was 
34,004, of which 4,877 came to the special programs, 10,300 to the 
spring course, and 18,777 to the autumn series. 

The following newspapers gave publicity to the programs: 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago Tribune, Chicago erald and Examiner, 
Chicago Evening American, and Chicago Daily IUustrated Times. 

An expression of appreciation for films loaned for the programs 
is herewith made to the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Western Electric Company, Canadian National Railways, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railway, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, Department of the Interior of the Dominion of Canada, 
and Swedish Bureau of Information. 





MUSEUM STORIES FOR CHILDREN—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 


Members of the Raymond Foundation staff prepared two series 
of Museum Stories for Children. Field Museum Press printed 
these in folder form, and copies were handed to all children attending 
the entertainments. The subject matter of the stories correlated 
with that of some of the films shown in the Simpson Theatre, or 
that of the talks, illustrated with colored slides, given by staff 
members in the schools. The titles of the stories in each series 
were as follows: 

Series XXIV—The American Chameleon; Native Life of Australia; The Javanese 
and Their Plays; Antelopes; The Story of Quartz; The Beetles; Some Interest- 
ing Monkeys; Mushrooms and Their Cousins; Bird Weavers. 

Series XX V—Northern Squirrels; Fishes That Walk, Climb and Fly: Humming- 
birds: Eskimo Homes; Some Interesting African Plants; The Story of the 
Caves: Indian Tipis; A Strange Member { the Turtle Family; The Swiss 
Lake Dwellers. 


Remaining copies of these stories were placed in a holder at the 
North Door during the summer to be taken by visiting children. 
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The year's total distribution of Museum Stories for Children was 
35,000. 
LECTURE TOURS FOR CHILDREN—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 
Classwork in the exhibition halls was extended to the following 
groups: 


of groups Attendance 
Tours for children of EColeee schools | 
Chicago public schools................ . 886 14,427 
Chicago Se ecial sekea i oe ee 1,064 
Chicago private schools. .... A cuiatees ete 12 208 
Tours for children of suburban schools | 
Suburban public schools... .. . Sn atela! oracatw gg 4,612 
Suburban parochial achools......... . A 118 
Suburban private schools........ ghd oh § S4 
Tours for spackal groups from ae 
d other organizations............ 66 4,460 


In all, 643 groups were given culde weenie service and the atten- 
dance was 24,978. During the months of April, May, June, October 
and November the requests for guide service were far greater than 
could be handled by the present staff of the Foundation. During 
July and August, more special vacation groups were cared for than 
at any other time except in the month of July, 1930. 

On December 3 and 5, the Museum was host to 1,500 boy and 
girl delegates to the Annual Congress of Four-H Clubs of the United 
States. Of this number, 1,050 were given special lectures in the 
halls devoted to prehistoric plants and animals, and in the Hall of 
the Stone Age of the Old World. The visitors expressed themselves 
as most appreciative of the courtesies rendered. 

EXTENSION LECTURES—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 

Asin previous years, extension lectures were offered to the schools. 
Following are the subjects which were presented in classrooms and 
assemblies before audiences of both high and elementary school 


grades: 
For GEOGRAPHY AND History Groups 


Glim of Eskimo Life; South America; North American Indians; Glim f 
Chinese Lite Native Life in the Philippines; The Romans; The Egyptians; 


For Screxce Groups 


Field Museum and Its Work; Prehistoric Plants fant Belen Insects and Reptiles; 
Coal and Iron; Coffee, Chocolate and Tea; A Trip to to Banana Land; 
go Regior "Trees of the Chicago 


ee Ch Animal Life in the | reat 
Wd Seo or the Chicago :at Home: Our Outdoor 


The total number of extension lectures given by the staff of the 
Raymond Foundation was 411, and the total attendance was 153,557. 
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ACCESSIONS—EAYMOND FOUNDATION 


During the year the Raymond Foundation acquired, for use in the 
Theatre and in the extension lectures, 314 slides made by the Division 
of Photography. Of these 168 were colored by the Museum 
Illustrator. 

The Foundation was also the recipient of 18,200 feet (21 reels) of 
motion picture film entitled The Trai of the Olympian, presented by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railway. 

LECTURE TOURS AND MEETINGS FOR ADULTS—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 

Guide-lecture service was made available without charge, as in 
previous years, to clubs, conventions and other organizations, and 
to Museum visitors in general. During July and August, morning 
tours were given in addition to the regular afternoon ones. For the 
information of visitors, printed monthly schedules were placed at 
the main entrance, and were distributed through cooperating agen- 
cies such as libraries and other civic centers, not only in the city but 
also in the suburbs. The tours offered to the public during the year 
included 101 of a general nature, and 198 covering specific topics. 
These were taken advantage of by 289 groups, comprising 5,012 
individuals. In addition to the regular public tours, there were 
special tours given to sixty-six groups from colleges, clubs and other 
organizations, and 1,770 persons attended these. 

The James Simpson Theatre was used for two meetings. In 
May, 1,500 members of the Juvenile Council of the Cook County 
Schools held an all-day session; in June, the foreign-born adult 
commencement of the city schools was held with 696 in attendance. 
In January, the small lecture hall was used by a group of college 
students. Total attendance at the three meetings was 2,214. 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AT ENTERTAINMENTS, LECTURES, 
TOURS, ETC.—RAYMOND FOUNDATION 
The total number of groups reached through the activities of 
the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for Public 
School and Children’s Lectures was 1,429, and the aggregate at- 
tendance included in these groups numbered 219,321 individuals. 


LECTURES FOR ADULTS 


On Saturday afternoons during the spring and autumn months 
the Museum’s sixty-third and sixty-fourth courses of free lectures 
for adults were given in the James Simpson Theatre. They were illus- 
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trated by motion pictures and stereopticon slides. Following are 
the programs of both series: 


March 2—Birds, Bergs, and Kodiak Bears. 
Dr. William Finley, Portland, Oregon. 
March 9—The New Valley os) 10,000 Smokes. 
or Bernard R. Hubbard, 8.J., University of Santa Clara, Cali- 


March 16—In the Shadow of the Eastern Gods. 

Mr. Robert peapeai he Fulton, Jr., New York. 
March 23—Central American 

Captain John D. uae: Hollywood, California. 


March 30—Modern Pioneerin 
Mr. Richard Finnie, F.R.G.8., Ottawa, Canada. 
April 6—Timbuktu and Beyond. 
Mr. Rud: tas Assistant Curator iE death Cabees ssc 


traus-Field Museum West African 
April 13—The West Sedieg. 
Major James C. Sawders, Nutley, New Jersey. 
April 20—The Canadian Rockies in Picture and Story. 
Mr. Dan MoGowan, Banff, Canada. 
April 27—The Buried Cities of Ceylon. 
Dr. Robert McMurry, New York. 


SIXTY-FOURTH FREE Lecrure CouRsEe 
October 5—Animals of the Rocky Mountains. 
Dr. Wendell Chapman, Berkeley, California. 
October 12—Our Fascinating Southwest 
Major James C. Sawders, ‘Nutley, New Jersey. 
October 19—The Ethiopians and Their Stronghold. 


Dr, Wilfred H. Osgood, Curator, Department of Zool 
Museum; Leader of the Field Museum—Chicago Dat Roe Nowe News 
Ethiopian Expedition 
Oetober 26—From Egypt to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Captain Carl von Hoffman, New sae 
November cartel Second Byrd Antarctic F 
Thomas C. Poulter, e Ploniant Iowa; Second-in- 
Wea nconn of the Expedition. 
November 9—The Ethiopians and Their Stronghold (repeated by request). 
Dr. Wilfred H. Osgood, Curator, pee ene saat , Field 
Museum; Leader of the Field Museum—Chicago Daily News 
. zo Ethiopian Expedition. 
ovember 16—Tibet—Forbidden Land of Magic and Mystery. 
Mr. Harrison Forman, New Coke 
November 23—Plants Without Soil and Other Miracles in Nature. 
Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury, Berkeley, California. 
November 30—Sails Over Ice 
Captain Robert A. Bartlett, New York. 


_ The total attendance at these eighteen lectures was 24,336. Of 
these, 11,997 attended the spring course, and 12,339 the autumr 
course. 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AT LECTURES, ETC. 

The total number of groups receiving instruction or other services 
from the Museum during the year was 1,450, with an aggregate 
attendance of 245,871 individuals. These figures include the 1,429 
groups and 219,821 individuals reached through the activities of the 
James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Foundation for Public 
School and Children’s Lectures, as well as the 24,336 persons attend- 
ing the adult lectures, and the 2,214 persons attending the meetings 
of outside organizations to which the use of the James Simpson 
Theatre and the small lecture hall was made available. 

LIBRARY 

Continued increase in the use of the Library of Field Museum 
by the general public was noted during 1935. This is due, no doubt, 
in part to the fact that it has become more widely known that a 
large number of the books which can be found here are not available 
elsewhere in the city. 

An important development of the past year was the resumption 
of binding and repair of books. For several years, because of budget 
reductions, it has been necessary to neglect this work, and a large 
amount of it had accumulated. A good beginning was made on 
this task in 1935, the undertaking having been made posable chiefly 
by the fact that skilled bookbinders were assigned for employment 
in the Library by the Works Progress Administration of the federal 
government. A large number of books, many of which had reached 
a dilapidated condition, were repaired, and some of them rebound. 
Also, some series of back numbers of periodicals were bound. This 
has done much to lengthen the life and improve the appearance of 
the books, while the binding of the pamphlets not only protects 
them but at the same time makes them more readily handled and 
therefore more useful. 

Also through the assistance rendered by WPA workers, a start 
was made on treating the leather bound books with oil, thus supply- 
ing much needed nourishment. Further, some 6,000 cards have 
been added to the catalogue by the WPA workers, and, in the 
earlier part of the year, by workers similarly assigned by the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission. Considerable work has also been 
done in mounting loose maps, thus not only preserving them, but 
making them easier to consult. 

Three years ago a large reduction was made in the number of 
periodicals regularly received. Scientific periodicals are so necessary, 
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especially for consultation by the Staff, that this curtailment seriously 
hampered much work. Therefore the opportunity which came in 
1935 to renew subscriptions to some of these was most welcome. 
With each renewal the numbers for the intervening years were 
secured so as to make the files complete. This, of course, added 
materially to the cost, but it also added greatly to the value of the 
various series. It has been possible, likewise, to purchase some of 
the newer books of importance in the Museum’s fields, and all 
Departments have thus been strengthened. Two of the especial 
desiderata for the Edward E. Ayer Ornithological Library have 
been purchased: Miller, Bettrige zur Ornithologie, Part 1, Afrika, 
and Zander, Nalurgeschichte der Vigel Mecklenburgs, Parts 1-5, 
1837-1858. There has also been purchased the rare set of Velloso’s 
Flora fluminensis in eleven volumes, a work written before 1790, 
although not published until 1825. It is an especially important 
work on the plants of the American tropics. Other purchases of 
the year include: McKenney and Hall, History of the Indian Tribes 
of North America, revised edition; Westlake, American Designs; 
Lamprecht, Handbuch der Palagornithologie. 

After the receipt of the late Dr. Berthold Laufer’s private library, 
which he bequeathed to the Museum, additional space was neces- 
sary, and Room 120 across the hall to the north of the reading room 
was assigned to the Library. This additional space also made 
possible a rearrangement of the books in the General Library thus 
providing for continued growth during the next few years. The 
less crowded condition on the shelves thus accomplished improved 
the serviceability of the Library. The new room was freshly painted, 
thus making it bright and attractive, and the needed stacks were 
provided for books. One half has been devoted entirely to volumes 
about China, and to books and manuscripts in the Chinese, Tibetan, 
Mongolian, Manchu and Korean languages. These are being 
catalogued by Professor F. E. Wood, a volunteer worker who has 
had previous experience in similar projects for other libraries. Most 
of the so-called Old Mongolian texts, of which there are about thirty, 
are included in the Mongolian collection. The Tibetan collection 
contains some one hundred and twenty books. There is a compara- 
tively small number of Manchu books in existence (about two hundred 
and fifty or so) and there are approximately thirty-five of these in 
this collection, of which some twenty-five are dictionaries. By far 
the largest part of the whole collection consists of books on China, 
including about 7,000 books in the Chinese language which have been 
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catalogued by Mr. Kenji Toda, whose employment was made possible 
by a gift of funds from the American Friends of China, Chicago. 
Among these books are fifteen collections on the subjects of literature, 
bibliography, philosophy, religion, history, geography, natural his- 
tory, andthearts. The books on China in other languages are being 
catalogued as rapidly as possible, and many of them are already 
available for readers. 

A most interesting and valuable feature of this collection is the 
extremely fine assortment of dictionaries, many of them of languages 
little known outside of the countries in which they are used. These 
will be found invaluable by many students. Among the dictionaries 
received are Chinese-English, Chinese-Russian, Chinese-French, 
Japanese-English, English-Burmese, Turk, and Indian dialects. 

Mr. Stanley Field, President of the Museum, presented a col- 
lection of about one hundred rare, beautifully bound and valuable 
books, containing many old, out-of-print editions of accounts of 
the famous voyages made in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Such books are almost invaluable for use in research work, and 
will always be highly treasured as source material. A few of the 
outstanding ones are: five volumes of the Hakluyt Collections of the 
Early Voyages, 1809-1812; Cook, A Voyage Towards the South Pole 
and Round the World, 1772-1776 (second voyage), first edition, 
two volumes, 1777; Cook, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 1776-1780 
(third voyage), first edition, three volumes, 1754; Cook, IUustrations 
of Cook’s Voyages, 1768-1780; Anson, Voyage Round the World in 
the Years 1743-1744, fifth edition, 1749; Barrow, Travels in China, 
1804; Bélanger, Voyage aux Indes-Orientales par le Nord de Europe, 
Atlas, 1825-1829; Beverly, The History and Present State of Virginia, 
first edition, 1705; Burney, A Chronological History of the Voyages 
and Discoveries tn the South Sea or Pacific Ocean, five volumes, 
1579-1764; Carver, Travels Through the Interior Part of North 
America, 1803-17, third edition; Dalrymple, An Historical Collection 
of the Several Voyages and Discovertes in the South Pacifie Ocean, 
1770; Dampier’s Voyages, 1729; Esquemeling, Buccaneers of America, 
1684: Hearne, Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort in Hudson Bay 
to the Northern Ocean, 1795; Hennepin, A New Discovery of a Vast 
Country in America, 1698; Kippis, The Life of Captain James Cook, 
first edition, 1788; Meares, Voyages Made in the Years 1788 and 
1789, first edition, 1790; Ogilby, America, Being the Latest and Most 
Accurate Description of the New World, 1671; W. Smith, An His- 
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torical Account of the Expedition Against the Ohio Indians, 1765. 
Many of these have for years been among the Library's desiderata. 

Mr. Carl Gronemann, the Museum Illustrator, designed dis- 
tinctive bookplates for the two special collections received during 
this last year so that these books will be always distinguished from 
the rest of the Library. The one for the Laufer collection repre- 
sents a scene typically Chinese in motif and art style, suggesting 
the outlook through a window over a desk which by its writing 
brushes, ink palette, scrolls and other objects subtly connotes the 
idea of an author’s sanctum. The one for Mr. Stanley Field’s col- 
lection has his family’s coat of arms, bordered by the distinctive 
Ionic pillars of Field Museum. 

Through the courtesy of Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, New 
York, mest of the first thirty volumes of the Illustrated London 
News were received. These are a substantial contribution toward 
filling out the file of this frequently consulted periodical. 

In addition to those mentioned above, other valuable gifts have 
been received, among which are the following: from Mr. Henry 
Field, Chicago, about twenty volumes together with current numbers 
of Journal of Heredity and publications of Palaeontographical 5So- 
ciety; from Mr. Stanley Field, [Wustrated London News and Bird-lore, 
current numbers; from Mr. Hsu Kwan-swen, Kiangsu, China, 
Chinese Mirrors; Khi-no, Funeral Ceremony; from Mr. A. E. 5. Neu- 
mann, Description of Patagonia, 1774 (reprint) ;from Dr. E. E. Sherff, 
topographical maps of Hawaii and various publications of much 
interest; from Director Stephen C. Simms, current numbers of 
Museum News published by the American Association of Museums, 
Seidenadel’s Language Spoken by the Bontoc Igorot, and Hamilton's 
Moort Art; from Mr. Benjamin K. Smith, Rustafjaell’s Stone Age 
in Egypt, and Bresadola’s I funghi mangerecci e velenosi. Many 
others have donated their own publications and these are greatly 
appreciated. 

The Museum has been fortunate in making some valuable ex- 
changes with institutions and individuals in various parts of the 
world. Such exchanges are an important source of new publications 
for addition to the Library. The publications of the various scien- 
tific institutions are of great significance and value in a research 
library. 

Again deserving of appreciative acknowledgment is the courtesy 
of other libraries in lending books which were desired by the members 
of the Staff to assist in their research work. Especially should be 
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mentioned the John Crerar Library, Chicago; the University of 
Chicago Library; the Library of Congress and that of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in Washington, D. C.; the Library 
of The American Museum of Natural History, New York; Harvard 
University Library, and the Museum of Comparative Zoology of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts; the Library of the 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts; University of 
Michigan Library at Ann Arbor; University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana, Illinois; and the Library of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences. 
DIVISION OF PRINTING 

An exceptionally large amount of work on Museum publications 
was handled by the Division of Printing during 1935, This heavy 
production was facilitated by the fact that, im addition to the regular 
force of the Division, there were compositors, monotype operators, 
pressmen, binders, assistants in proofreading, and other helpers 
furnished during the greater part of the year by the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission and the federal Works Progress 
Administration. The number of these helpers varied at different 
periods, ranging from five to twenty-five. 

In the regular Museum publication series there were issued 
fifteen new numbers requiring an aggregate of 992 pages of type 
composition. Of these, 16,876 copies were printed. Seven of these 
publications were in the Zoological Series, six im the Geological 
Series, one in the Anthropological Series, and one was the Annual 
Report of the Director for 1934. In addition, 790 copies were printed 
of a 24-page index for Volume XVIII of the Zoological Series. 
Miscellaneous additional publications include a revised edition of 
10,069 copies of the General Guide (44 pages); a revised edition 
of the Handbook of Field Museum (68 pages) in which 3,084 copies 
were printed; and an additional volume, quarto size, in the Museum's 
Anthropological Memoirs Series, this last being a 474-page book of 
which 698 copies were produced. 

The total number of exhibition labels printed for all Departments 
of the Museum was 11,436. Other miscellaneous work brought the 
total number of impressions for the year to an aggregate of 303,341. 

Following is a detailed list of the publications: 

PUBLICATION SERIES 
5a Si, Fol VIN Ni, Ne" Fee 
§ zinc etchings. Edition 749. 
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336.—Re Series, Vol. X, No. 2. ie oe Eee 
oot January, 1985. 144 pages, 12 photogravures. Edition 5,550. 

eri te Vol. XX, No. 8. A New Crocodile from the 
Islands. By | P. Schmidt. May 15, 1935. 4 pages, 1 text 
Edition 807. 

$38.—Zoological sgh vor XX, No. 9. Notes on the Breeding Behavior of 
Lizards. By Kar P. Schmidt. May 16, 1985. 6 pages, 3 text figures. 


339. Bagi ec Series, Vol. XX, No. 10. A New Skink from Mexico. B 
ward H. Taylor. May 15, 1935. 4 pages, 1 text figure. Edition 834. 
apres Series, Vol. XX, No. 11. New Mammals from Guatemala and 
Honduras. By Colin C. Sanborn. May 15, 1935. 6 pages. Edition 846. 
$41 oe ical Series, Vol. VI, No. 9. A New Silurian Phyllopodous Crustacean. 
harat K. Roy. May 15, 1935. 6 pages, 1 text figure. Edition 839. 
Gack Series, Vol. VI, No. 10. A New Niagaran Conularia. By Sharat 
as May 15, 1935. 8 pages, 3 text figures. Edition 835. 
343.—Geological Series, Vol. VI, No. 11. Description of a Silurian Ph 
Mandible with Related Notes. By Sharat KE. Roy. May 15, 1 6 
pages, 1 text figure. Edition 849. 
344.—Geol sneer Vol. VI, No. 12. A New Argyrohip Losing 
Beds of in. By Bryan Patterson. May Pe ne 6 pages, 
text heures ition 846. 
be oa “an Series, Vol. XX, No. 12. A New Generic and Family Position 
ufo Borbonica. ‘By D. Dwight Davis. May 15,1935. 6 pages, 1 
oe figure. Edition 855. 
346. ee Series, ee XXI, No. 3. Culture Areas of Nigeria. By 
Hambly. June 14, 1935. 140 pages, 68 photogravures, 1 map. 
Edition 885. 
847.—Zoological Series, Vol. XIII, Part VIII. Catalogue of Birds of the Americas. 
By Charles E. Hellmayr. September 16,1995. 642 pages. Edition 790. 
$6.—-Geoeee Series, Vol. VI, No. 13. A Skeleton of Astrapotherium. By 
Elmer 5. fy ere tis 30, 1935. 12 pages, 1 photogravure, 3 zinc 


349.—Geological Seriea, Vol. VI, No. 14. The Question of Livin 
Stony Meteorites. By Sharat K. Rahat Phe eae B ni Boal ude Hudson. 
Decerabar 5, 1936. 20 pages, 4 text 


Zoological Shen Index for Vol. XVII. preteens ie oe 24 pages. 


Edition 7 
Memom SERIES 
Apieropoioes, V3 Vol. IV. Arabs of Central Iraq—Their Hi » Ethnolo 
cal Characters. By Henry Field, with introduction by Sir ur 
Keith 1985. 474 pages, 156 photogravures, 48 text figures, 3 maps. Edition 
GUIDE SERIES 


General Guide to Exhibits of Scns Museum. Seventeenth edition. 1985. 42 
pages, 3 zine etchings, 1 photogravure (cover). Edition 10,069. 


Handbook. General inf Hot ‘con peste : 
an orma the M its history, 
exhibits, itions an activities, Fift saition: ey: 1935. spy 


halftones. Edition 3,084 
DIVISIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND ILLUSTRATION 


A total of 35,105 negatives, prints, photographic enlargements, 
lantern slides, transparent exhibition labels, ete., was produced in 
the Division of Photography. While the majority of these were 
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for the use of the Museum’s various Departments and Divisions, 
this number includes also 329 prints and enlargements and 74 
stereopticon slides made for sale on orders received from the public. 

The Division has had the assistance through the greater part 
of the year of from four to five relief workers assigned by the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission and the federal Works Progress 
1 ration. Three of these were professional photographers, 
wo were responsible for producing 22,010 of a total of 32,000 
prints made during the year, the balance being made by the regular 
staff of the Division. All those made by the relief workers were 
prints of type specimens of plants for the Herbarium, from negatives 
received from Assistant Curator J. Francis Macbride, who is 
in Europe on a special assignment for the Department of Botany. 
The other relief workers performed very important clerical work, 
principally in connection with the cataloguing of the enormous 
negative collection, now numbering more than 55,000 negatives. 
About 7,550 index cards were written and filed in this work, and 
approximately the same number of negatives and jackets were also 
numbered and filed correspondingly. Labeling and refiling involved 
about 35,000 operations, and various other routine tasks were 
handled. 

Because of reduced needs for photogravure work during 1935 
as compared with recent years, the total number of prints produced 
for the illustration of publications and leaflets, headings of posters, 
covers of various published works, and picture post cards was only 
194,750. In 1934 the number was 578,820. However, the staff of 
the Division of Photogravure was fully occupied, approximately 
half of the working time during the year being devoted to type 
composition work in the Division of Printing. 

The Museum Illustrator performed a wide variety of work, 
completing 795 orders to fulfill needs of the institution’s various 

spartments and Divisions. These included 381 drawings, the 
coloring of 225 lantern slides, and miscellaneous items involving 
lettering, retouching, map-making, etc. A task of unusual di- 
mensions was that of retouching features of the large model of the 
moon exhibited in Clarence Buckingham Hall (Hall 35). 


DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS 
Continuing the generous distribution of its publications among 


the institutions with which exchange relations are maintained, Field 
Museum extended this far-reaching means of disseminating the 
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research writings of its scientific staff by adding twenty-one new 
names to the lists for these exchanges. 

During the last year 10,591 copies of scientific publications and 
168 of leaflets were sent to the libraries, institutions, and scientists 
on the Museum mailing lists; also, 3,882 copies of the Annual 
Report of the Director for the year 1934 were sent to Members of 
the Museum. Sales for the year totaled 1,683 scientific publications, 
7,119 leaflets, and 8,405 miscellaneous publications and pamphlets 
such as guides, handbooks, and memoirs. 

Twelve large boxes containing 1,837 individually addressed 
packages of publications were shipped to Washington, D.C., for 
distribution in foreign countries through the exchange bureau of 
the Smithsonian Institution; and grateful acknowledgment is made 
of that institution's courtesy and cooperation. 

For future sales and other distributions, 20,901 copies of the 
various publications issued during 1935 were wrapped in 321 pack- 
ages, labeled, and stored in the stock room. 

Reprints, issued late in 1934, of two leaflets, semi-popular in 
character, were placed on sale in 1935. They are Neanderthal 
(Mousterian) Man and The Truth about Snake Stories, the first 
editions of which were published in 1929. 

The leaflets The Races of Mankind and Prehistoric Man con- 
tinued to be much in demand, about 800 copies of each having 
been sold in this, their third, year. 

Sales totaling more than 1,000 copies were made of several books 
issued by outside publishers and handled by the Museum on con- 
signment. They pertain to natural history, are written in popular 
style, and the authors of some of them are members of the Museum 
Staff. 

General clerical service of value to the Division was received dur- 
ing the year from one helper assigned by the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission during most of the period from January to Sep- 
tember, and by the federal Works Progress Administration from the 
middle of October to the end of the year. To some extent these 
services were shared by the Division of Public Relations. 

POST CARDS 

The total number of picture post cards sold during 1935 was 
72,300. Of these, 16,929 were grouped into 1,161 of the packaged 
sets which are prepared for the convenience of the public. This 
total represents a decrease in the volume of sales of both individual 
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cards and sets of cards, undoubtedly attributable to the decrease in 
attendance. 

Six zoological views were added to the individual post card 
assortment. 

DIVISION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Continuation of the Museum’s regular publicity campaign, in 
which information is dispatched several times a week to the daily 
press, resulted, as in other years, in bringing public attention to the 
institution’s activities through the columns of the newspapers of 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

Cordial cooperation was extended to the Museum not only by 
the newspapers but also by the news distributing agencies which 
serve the press nationally and internationally. Space was given not 
only to news from the Museum, but also to feature stories of a nature 
consistent with the institution’s primary aim of spreading and inter- 
preting scientific knowledge to the largest possible number of persons. 

Through the Division of Public Relations, press releases averag- 
ing five a week, have been prepared and distributed to the news- 
papers, news services, radio stations, and other publicity channels. 
In addition to these articles, many photographs of Museum exhibits 
were published both in Chicago and in the papers of other cities 
throughout the United States. The more important articles and 
pictures frequently appeared also in foreign publications. As in 
past years, editors often assigned members of their own staffs to 
prepare special articles and pictures by means of which the Museum 
received additional publicity, while laudatory comments on the value 
of the work done by the Museum occasionally appeared in editorial 
columns as well as on news pages. 

The monthly bulletin, Field Museum News, completed its sixth 
year and volume of publication. The distribution schedule has been 
maintained on a basis to assure its delivery to all Members of the Mu- 
seum promptly at the beginning of each month. In each issue the 
aim has been to include diversified articles and pictures which 
would be of interest to all-of the several thousand readers. Besides 
its distribution to Members, the News is circulated to other scientific 
institutions as an exchange, and to newspapers and magazines which 
by quoting or reprinting articles from it thus increase the general 
publicity received by the Museum. 

Gratitude is due to various organizations which continued in 
1935, as in past years, to place various advertising media at the 
disposal of the Museum without charge. Through the courtesy of 
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the Illinois Central System and the Chicago and North Western 
Railway, the Museum was again permitted to display placards at 
city and suburban stations announcing the spring and autumn 
lecture courses. Lecture posters appeared likewise in schools, 
libraries, department stores, hotels, clubs, and other public places 
through the courtesy of the various authorities in charge of these. 
Folders containing information about the Museum were distributed 
through many of these same organizations, and also through local, 
interurban and interstate transportation companies. Radio stations 
and broadcasting networks also have cooperated by giving notice 
to the Museum and its activities. 

In addition to newspaper publicity and Field Museum News, the 
Division of Public Relations was responsible for editorial functions 
in connection with certain of the Museum's published matter, 
and for the preparation of various special reports and articles either 
for internal use or outside publication in magazines and books, as 
well as for a large volume of correspondence and other detail. 
Invitations to visit the Museum, and descriptive folders, were sent 
to the chairmen of nearly 400 conventions held in Chicago. 

The Division has received, jointly with the Division of Publica- 
tions, clerical services from one relief worker, assigned in the earlier 
part of the year by the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, and 
later by the federal Works Progress Administration. 

For the third year the Consolidated Press Clipping Bureaus of 
Chicago generously furnished the Museum with a limited press clip- 
ping service for which no charge was made, and to them grateful 
acknowledgment is herewith made. 


DIVISION OF MEMBERSHIPS 


The total number of Museum memberships on record as of 
December 31, 1935, was 4,143, as compared with 4,142 at the 
end of 1934. While this would seem to represent a static condition, 
it is actually significant of great improvement since it makes 1935 
the first year since 1930 to end without a loss in membership. De- 
clines ranging from 57 in 1934 to as high as 819 in 1932 had occurred in 
each of the four preceding years. This would seem to justify a 
hope that 1936 may bring the beginning of an increase in the number 
of Museum Members. 

_ Most gratifying is this evidence of the loyal support of the 
institution by its Members, and an expression of appreciation is 
due to all who have continued their association with the Museum. 
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To those Members who found it necessary to resign in recent 
years, an earnest invitation to renew their memberships stands at 
all times. 

The following tabulation shows the number of names on the 
list in each of the Museum’s membership classifications at the end 
of 1935: 


Benefactors .......-.00ccrcecdcneeeeeeesteasteunaeaceas 18 
pisreery somber Sens iaile Wee co eg a a ea ie aa eae li 
; o). i ie ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
Coa moing Members. .......00-0cecesseeseerennes 
ppataa hag eich eet pa fanaa eutlema at creer aed aac a slletahe ale i rn 
rporate Members. ........000-ceeee reece eeeeneeees 4 
Lif a isi as ak nip bane ree Seer a's eleea & 298 
Associate Members... Se ge ae Teta ee 2,aee 
Non-Resident Associate Members............000000005 4 
Sustaining Members. ........242+-:0eceeerseeececeeee me)! 
Annual Members.........05+: Sciee acre wae Se ras 1,169 
Total Memberships. ..........-:. Re ee seeeee 4,143 


The names of all persons listed as Members during 1935 will be 
found at the end of this book. 

Valuable clerical services were rendered in the Division by a 
helper assigned, first by the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, 
and in the later months by the federal Works Progress Administration. 

CAFETERIA 

Meals or refreshments were served to a total of 98,643 persons 
‘n the lunch rooms of the Museum during 1935. Those patronizing 
the main cafeteria numbered 69,011, and those using the children’s 
room 29,632. These figures show reductions from those reached in 
1934, but such decreases were to be expected in view of the smaller 
attendance at the Museum. 


In the pages which follow are submitted the Museum's financial 
statements, lists of accessions, names of Members, ef cetera. 


STEPHEN C. Smuams, Director 
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COMPARATIVE ATTENDANCE STATISTICS 


AND DOOR RECEIPTS 
FOR YEARS 1934 AND 1935 


: 1935 
Total attendance............... wintal pla‘elacecd 1,182,349 
Paid attendance.............. ravetatacate are 64,681 
Free admissions on pay days 
ee 19,478 
School children. ......-62-cseeeeneces 67,614 
TRONS css s Cocmiaes ss coceeucecs 2,016 
OR Ee oe a eee eee 1,080 
Thursdays (52)........ Dias pattie eee’ 190,580 
Saturdays (52)...........000000s. ... 885,159 
Sundays (52)...... ietiwdestsrcccven TL aOT 
Highest a (Sept. 1).. 22,305 
Loweat Ere (Jan. 22). ..0.0r0ce00s 61 
Highest paid attendance (Sept. 2)......... 2,842 
Average daily admissions (365 days)...... 3,239 
Average paid admissions (209 days)....... 261 
Number of guides sold................... 4,514 
Number of articles checked.............. 14,853 
Number of picture post cards sold. . yl 72,900 
Sales of publications, leaflets, handbooks, 
portfolios, and photographs........ e+» $4,079.94 


1934 
1,991,469 
99,553 
19,870 
64,712 
1,139 
1,208 
(62) 623,680 
(62) 603,953 
(52) 687,454 
(Sept. 2) 55,458 
(Dec, 21) 56 


(Sept.3) 3,946 
(209 days) 476 
4,706 


37,310 
107,842 


$4,209.48 
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old 


FOR YEARS 1934 AND 1935 


INCOME 1935 
t Funds.. as . -$178,834.39 
Funds be held under ann agree- 
ld under annuity Pe 36,724.36 
life Mancbouhip aaa. 12,878.81 
Associate Membership Fund... 12,132.13 
Chicago Park District. . 140,838.65 
Annual and seeing Member- i 
ships eee ee a a ee ee 10,149.00 


Admissions..........<.ss+.++» 13,657.75 
Sundry receipts........+....++ 16,909. 10 





$448,792.95 
Collections: oo... .2 eee eee $ 66,395.67 
erage et sa etait Weiss 
Pensions, group insurance..... . ae aS 
Departmental expenses........ a2, 
General 263,850.29 


Annuities on contingent gifts... 36,205.39 
Added = principal of annuity 


endowments.......+0s+.5: 618.97 
Interest on loans............55 3,930.93 
Paid on bank loans...........5 0 ses0ess . 
21, 683.52 
Mant 6c veces Cea eee ace es Joistenbite 
Notes payable January 1...............+.: $ glee, 
Paid on scoount.......cecccecceeeceseees  seeneees 
Balance payable December 91............. & 95,000. 00 


1934 
$173,059.17 


38,449.29 
13,081.56 
12,669.33 
101,226.19 
10,061.00 
24,888.25 
29,499.45 
25,467.85 


43,718.83 


16,041.03 


$ 70,220.98 
24,662.30 


$491,002.05 


$483,456.72 


$ 7,515.33 


$105,000.00 
10,000.00 


$ 95,000.00 


THE N. W. HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION 


1925 
Income from Endowment...........00:++. $15,684.04 
Operating expenses.........0006eeceueeees 17,590.04 
December 81.............+.+-.Deficit § 1,906.00 


1934 
$19,427.71 
17,654.81 


Balance § 1,772.90 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR PERSIAN 
ART AND ery enraged New furia Fe 
pottery jar, 6 
and 1 pottery oe woke Te ant (gift). 

_ Anprau, Dr. E. W., Houston, Texas: 

2 basalt blocks with Safaitic inscrip- 


tio rth of B Trans- 
tons—nor 5. Qasr Burqu', 

Ce te (through H. Mori, 

Chicago ary clay dancing 
figure, hand Sicatad,: T’ang dynasty 
(A.D. 618-907)—China (gift). 

BeLpen, Joseraq C., Chicago: 1 
shrunken human head—Jivaro, Ecua- 
dor (gift). 


BERESON, Mr. and Mrs. MAuRIcE, 


Highland ; Park, oni 1 b's bench 1 
pair of stirring-spoons, 1 child's ben 
1 elothes pa 1 hair comb, 1 


and 1 éaoe_-Dlukan: oe 
nam Province, Dutch Guiana (gift). 


Brevit, Anse HENRI, and PERE DE 
CHARDIN, Paris, France: 282 quartzite, 


flint, and obsidian implements—Porcu- 


pine C 
(gift). 
BURR, ato E. E., stags 2 colored 
anatomical models igs eet head 
dissected to show ‘onesies and struc- 
tures of bones aaa 


FIELD, HENRY, Chicago: 1 rabeyba; 
a3 ethnological objects including 
wooden ladles, pipes, tongs, tea 
strainers, flutes, toys, shoes, etc.— 
Kurdistan; 7 N 


jecte— Tell Kaif; 20 ethnolo 


ave near Dire Dawa, Ethiopia 


GROSSMAN, 
shrunken human heads, male 
—Lima, Peru (gift). 


InstiruTre For History or Ma- 
Lacy Rursoees, U9 UERAINIAN ACADE- 


E. C., Chicago: 2 
ile and female 


or ScIENCES, Kiev Use, Unies 
of nt Soviet Socialistic Re bbe # 18t pe 
leolithic implements—U 
(exchange). 


Keer, Caauncey, Estate or, Chi- 
cago: bronze head of a Beduin (gift). 


_ LARIMER, Mrs. Ropert &., Evans- 

ton, Illinois: ] pet-doll, ibabl 
Hooi i let Brae site United 
Stotes (gift). 


MarTIN, Miss Juuia T., Chicago: 1 
small grass basket—Sitka, Alaska; 1 
birch fave needle case—Ojibway cam 
near Grand Rapids, Mi: (gift). 


cso Ear. H., Boulder, Colorado: 

pottery— near 
mouth of La prehistoric New Mexico 
(exchange). 


MusEEs Royvaux pD'ART ET Akg 
TOIRE, Brussels, Belgium: 7 masks, 2 
statuettes, 4 mats and 4 combs from 
Bakuba, Bassonge, Bafende, etc., tribes 
—southwest Congo, Africa (exchange). 


Rippeu, L. H., El Castillo, Arcos de 
la Frontera, Spain: 6 mounted prints of 
reconstructed istoric scenes drawn 
Neal —Upper Paleolithic and 

Neolithic Pyrenees district and south- 
western France (gift). 

1 ady's rag re 2 Ching oP heel 

dy's coat, late Ch‘ masty 
China procks 

Inco Museum (co 

Malealm TR Rogers), San 

: 63 stone artifacts 


Diego, Calk 
in atic 





Gladwin—Arizona and 

(gift); 13 pee of prehistoric pueblo 
. and New Mexico 

(ata a 


of Soviet Socialistic 

:2 ate -OAa RO) (gift). 

PE hoes rw EuLuery, Estate or, Chi- 
. ue ants with bow, 2 


Asia (2) (gift). 
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DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY—ACCESSIONS 


ACADEMY 
Philadelphia 5 Mile homr np 398 appeteari 
mens of plants (ex (exchange). 
eet re Dr. er itt. — 
specimens of European plants 
(exchange). 

re gi ara Cork Company, Lan- 

caster, Pennsylvania: 10 samples of 
cork, 1 Riceyn t (gift). 

ARrNotp Arsoretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts: 699 specimens of plants 
(exchange). 

Barnni, Dr. CHARLES, Geneva, 
Switzerland: 5 plant specimens (gilt). 

Barer, De. Limerty H., Ithaca, 
New York: 105 photographs (exchange). 

Bess, Hersert, Chicago: 3 plant 
specimens (gift). 

BENKE, HERMANN C., Chicago: 216 
specimens of plants; cut and photo- 
= of —— coffee tree (gift). 


gee Gary, Indiana: 


1 shoroeranh ah (gift). 

Braceuix, Mrs. H. P., Berkeley, 
California: 9 s of California 
plants (gift). 

Bravo H., Proressor Hew, Mex- 
(pitt). Mexico: 1 plant specimen 


BuckNeR, FRANKLIN, Bluffton, Indi- 
ana: rT plant specimen’ (gift). 

Bunt, Cart, Jn., Chicago: 897 speci- 
mens of plants (gift). 

Caprena, Proresson ANGEL L., La 
Lorene eee 21 plant specimens 


CaLpEenon, Dr. pki San Sal- 
vador, Salvador: 5 plant specimens 
! | ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
San Francisco California: Y 304 speci- 
mens of plants ' (exchange). 


CAnpenas, Dr. Martin, Pot 


i, Bo- 
livia : 300 specimens of plants ift). 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHING- 
Ton, D.C., station at Stanford Univer- 

uty, Calif alifornia: 87 specimens of plants 
(exchange). 


SAS ieee UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
on, D.C: 211 specimens of 
hfe (exchange). 


CHAMBERLAIN, PROFESSO 
J., Chicago: 1 photograph ‘an. 

CHAPMAN, Dr. Frank M., Frijoles, 
Canal Zone: 1 plant specimen (gi (gift). 

CHERMONT, Da. BENTO, Belem, Para, 
Brazil: 1 plant specimen (gift) 

CHRISTOPHERSON, Dr. Enwina, Oslo, 
Norway: 2 plant specimens (gift). 

CHRYSLER, Professor MINTIN A., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: 5 plant 
specimens (gift). 

CLoKey, Ira W., South Pasadena, 
California: 226 plant specimens (@x- 
change). 

CoNSERVATOIRE BOTANIQUE, Geneva, 
Switzerland: 2,110 specimens of plants 
(exchange). 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT 
or Botany, Ithaca, New York: 86 plant 
specimens (exchange). 

DAHLGREN, DR. B. E., Chicago: 1 
plant specimen (gift). 

Davis, Mrs. O. W., Los Angeles, 
California: 1 plant specimen gift). 

DeaM, CHARLES C., Bluffton, Indi- 
ana: 7 plant specimens (gift). 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Pre- 
toria, South Africa: 60 specimens of 
plants (exchange). 

De Pauw UNIVERSITY, 
Indiana: 223 plant specimens 
change). 

DoouittLe, Mrs. Haroip M., One- 
kama, Michigan: 1 plant specimen 
(quit). 

Ducke, Dr. ApotrHo, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil: 48 plant specimens (gift). 

Ducanp G., ARMANDO, Barranquilla, 
Colombia: 1 plant specimen (gift). 

Durnam, 0. C., Chicago: 2 plant 

EASTMAN-GARDINER HaArpwoopD 
Company, Laurel, Mi ppi: 2 boa 
of sycamore (gilt). 

Erreic, Proressor G., River Forest, 
Tilinois: 152 plant specimens (gift). 

Evias, Rev. BroTHer, Barran uilla, 
Colombia: 115 plant specimens ft). 

Lis. Miss CHanvotTe C., Denver, 
Calorads: 1 plant specimen (gift). 


Greencastle, 


(ex- 
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E.son, Mrs. E. D., Las Esperanzas, 
rei Mexico: 1 plant specimen 


Fretp, Henry, Chicago: 250 speci- 
mens of plants (gift). 


Fre.p CoMPANY vey Chicago: 
1 specimen of lace bark (gif 


Fa ae as ae 
Collected by Karl P. Schmidt (Leon 
Mandel Guatemala Expedition of Field 
Museum): 28 plant specimens. 
Transferred from the Division of 
Photography: 6,113 photographic prints. 
Purchases: 300 plant specimens— 
Peru; 30 specimens of plants—Vene- 
pene nite cory of plants—Brazil. 


EORGE L., Houston, Tex 
e9 ant specime 


ns. (gift); 168 plant 

FLores, Dr. sean 5., Progreso, 
Yucatan, sn pay 44 plant oe 
6 wood samples, 2 PACs (gift 

FLoRiIsT’s P G COMPANY, 
Chicago: 3 specimens of plants (gift). 

FoRRER, H., Chicago: 7 plant speci- 
mens (gift). 

Fritz, PROFESSOR EMANUEL, Berke- 
ley, California: 6 range mapa of western 
trees; 1 bundle of miniature shingles 
(gift). 

GARRETT, PROFESSOF 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 175 prheye coe 
mens (gift). 

GENTRY, Howakp Scott, Westmore- 
7 a : 500 specimens of plants 


GARFIELD PARE ConsERVATORY, Chi- 
cago: & plant specimens (gift). 
Sey V.0., Chicago: 1 plant 








Pe PRoressor G. W., Freano, 
California: Araucaria cones (gift). 

Gray HERBARIUM, Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts: 150 specimens of of plants, 101 
photographic prints (exchange). 

GREEN, BURDETT, Eaioeen: 1 plant 
specimen (gift). 

GRONEMANN, Cag F., Elgin, [linois: 
1 plant specimen (gift). 


GUERRA, J. GUTIERREZ, New York: 
plant bulbs (gift). = 





Island, Illinois: 5 Ere 
(gift). 

HaYnie, Miss Neue V., Oak Park, 
Minois: 3 plant specimens (gift). 


Arbor, Michigan: 266 nik ni 
t specimens 
(gift); 60 plant specimens (exchange). 


HERZFELD, Proressor ERnst, Perse- 
polis, tri: 85 herbarjum specimens 


(gift). 

tineis 18 A Ss 1 water 
o an specimens: wa 

color painting (gift). 

Hoover, Bruce Chicago: 

Bar ig Paar png er sete gy 


Huu, Epwiw D., Gary, Indiana: | 
plant specimen (gift). 

Hutcuinson, Mrs. C. L., Lake 
i. Wisconsin: 1 plant specimen 


HavUBERG, Miss CATHERINE ne 
specimens of 


Miss oo Chicago: 1 
Saat specimen (gift 
INSTITUTO DE TE, Mexico City, 
Mexico: 2 plant specimens (gift). 


IkAQ PETROLEUM ComPANY, LTD., 
a Palestine: 102 plant specimens 


JACCARD, PrRoresson PAuL, Zurich, 
Switzerland: 22 samples of European 
woods (exchange). 
_ JonNson, &. C. AND 

cine, Wisconsin: 376 sroeet og ery 

KIRscu, orden R., Chicago: 1 plant 
"are (gift z 

A., New York: 25 

cccarian of f fruieg (gift). 
_ Lankester, C. H., one rtago, 

Rica: 4 plant specimens (gift). 
LAWRANCE, ALEXANDER E., Bog 
Colombia: 28 plant akin he 

Lazar, Y¥ ad, 576 
Specimens of flan plants (gif ves = 

Mexia, Mrs, YNES, Dee, Cali- 

gc 117 specimens of planta (gift). 

ILLE, Rev. Fatuer L Guaya- 

cul Bousae 10 plank specinens 


Moore, 0. G., Brownsboro, Ala- 
bama: 1 specimen Of tue poms Gil. 
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Museo ARGENTINO DE CIENCIAS 
decom. Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
cimens of plants (exchange). 
ahi ie La Puata, La Plata, 
5 specimena of plants 


Museo NAacionaL, San José, Costa 
Rica: 1 plant specimen (gift). 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, 
Chicago: 15 wood samples (gift). 

NATURHISTORISEA RIKSMUSEET, 
Stockholm, Sweden: 490 plant speci- 
mens (exchange). 

New York BoranicaL GARDEN, 
Bronx Park, New York: 2,953 speci- 
mens of plants (exchange). 

OrTEGA, Jests G., Mazitlan, Mex- 
ico: 5 plant specimens (gift). 

OsTERHOUT, Geonce E., Windsor, 
Colorado: 1 ahead specimen ' (gift). 

Parente, Dr. Esmenmno GOMES, 
dicho Ceard, Brazil: 33 plant speci- 





Sp Bs De. Lorenzo R., Buenos 
Aires, Argentina: 19 specimens of plants 
(gift). 
Peattie, Donap C., 
specimens of plants (gift). 


Pottatcu Forests, Inc., Potlatch, 
Idaho: 2 specimens of Idaho white pine 


(gift). 
: Da. C. A., Zacuapam, Mexi- 
eo: 68 plant specimens (gift). 
Raoapes, WILLIAM, Indiana 
Indiana: 26 specimens of plants itt) 
Rosson, E. R., Chicago: 1 plant 
Specimen (gift). 
ROYAL 


Chicago: 657 


Botanic GARDENS, Kew 
Surrey, England: 905 specimens of 
plants (exchange). 

Rustam EXPERIMENTAL Farm, Bag- 
dad, Tae: 15 plant specimens (gift). 

Scurp, WrtaM A., Belize, British 
Honduras: 77 sya apecimens (gift). 

Scumou., De. Haze, Chicago: 16 
specimens of Colorado plants (gift). 

Sperrr, Dr. Earu E., Chicago: 185 
plant specimens (gift). 

Pyen ‘ £ 


Suirn, Mars. KR. E., 
Chosen: 82 plant specimens 
Sosa, H. D., Panama City, Panama: 
4 plant. cee iebananis (gift). 
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STANDLEY, PAUL C., Chicago: 20 
plant specimens (gift) 


STANFORD ONIVERAT Reeege 
(Dudley Herbarium), © : 696 


specimens of plants i angel. 


SUMMERHAYS, W. A. Memphis, Ten- 
nessee: 1 pine board (gift). 


Turor, RaurH, Greensburg, Indiana: 
nuts of aa walnut (gift). 


TRYON, Jr., Chi = in 
specimens of O iadiina plants 


Unxitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, etation at Oroville, Cali- 
fornia: branches of cork oak (gift). 


Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE, Division oF Myco.o- 

GY, Washington, D.C.: 1 photograph 
(gilt). 

Usrrep States NaTionNaL MUSEUM, 
Washington, D.C.: 248 plant speci~ 
mens (exchange). 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DE- 
PARTMENT OF BOTANY, Berkele aio 
fornia: 895 plant specimens (exe! 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Deraer 
MENT oF Botany, Ann Arbor 
igan: 469 plant specimens ct 

UNIVERSITY OF Parva 
PARTMENT OF BOTANY, TO hia: 
255 plant specimens (exchange). 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DEPART- 
MENT OF BOTANY, . isconsin: 
84 specimens of plants (exchange). 


Proresson MANUEL, San 





VALERIO, 


José, Costa Rica: 416 specimens of 
plants (gift). 
Witerxs, Miss Ruts C., Mic 


City, Indiana: 1 plant specimen nar 

Wiiitams, LLEWELYN, Chicago: 2 
plant specimens (gift). 

Wisconsin LAND AND Lupe CoM- 
PANY, Hermansville, Michigan: 1 tama- 
rack board (gift). 

Worthixcton, Dre. H. C. Oak 
Forest, Illinois: 1 plant specimen (gift). 

YaLE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 
Forestry, New Haven, Connecticut: 

1 wood, 542 plant specimens (gift). 

Yor, Pau. J., and Raura R. THOMAS, 
Mount. Morris, Illinois: 1 fungus speci- 
men (gift). 
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ZETEK, JAMES, Balboa, Canal Zone: 
22 Plant specimens (gift). 


ZINGG, ROBERT M., Chicago: 21 plant 
specimens (gift). 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY—ACCESSIONS 


ACKERMAN, CHARLES N., Chicago: 2 
specimens fossil cones; 1 specimen vivi- 
anite on clay—Grass Lake, Illinois 
(gift). 

Pare DovuciL ehag pel Phila- 
poia, Pennsylvania: & mens 
doucil (gift). ia 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HIsToRY, Tey York: Skull and jaw of 
“oh us rodens—Ciego Montero, 
fixchaniea’. 

pew ANDREW, Lake Loui 
Alberta, Canada: 1 specimen zine-lead- 
silver ore—Field, iti Humbia 
(gift). 

BrYaAstT, Epwanrp R., Princeton, i- 


nos: as endemic Pion, 


Soxatar 8 eoteratione Giese Mtoomante, 

Gon: 

Salton Sink, California EY ati 
FABER, Epwin B., Grand Junction, 

Colorado: 1 Uintath tooth—Palisade, 

Colorado (sift). 


ree nas bieagta sis papechonergp: Bisroay: 


Bpecimens inverte- 
brate foasile—Iraq and Trans-Jor- 


Julius Friesser 
cana sa to 
specimens rocks—Guadalupe. 


Collected by Henry W. Nichols: 2 
specimens a Eeeraaal sulphur on tufa— 


Collected by Sharat K. Roy (Raw- 
son-MacMillan Subarctic Eoin, 
ie eee 1927-28): :SSepecimens 
rocks; | OTa—. ound 
FIELD, STANLEY, Chicago: 1 specimen 
glauconite—New Jersey (gift). 
California? eee a epi sag 
2 conecre ons— 
nee ler Valley, California; ; 5 photographs 


cock Wegeforth 








GRAVES, FROF S508 GCG. W » Fresno 
California: § cones of k =r 
Fresno, California (gift). raucaria 


ORDWay, CHARLES A 


Hawes, GeEorceE H., Chi 1 fossil 
copliglopod-—Tiltadie Gi. 


ILLINOIS STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 

Urbana, Illinois: 1 | 

culite—Alexander County, Illinois; 3 

specimens of vitrain, clarain and 

lela County, Illinois 
t 


, INNES Jagee pel COMPANY, potion 
g men ea: 2 specimens groun 
siliea: 1 1 trilobite—Union County, Ili- 
nois gin 


ROBERT R., Chicago: 1 
te—Gunnison 


ental of pyr County, 
ee Helpiow ore nee 1 se cin 
aires 


antes, ALice C., Santa Fe, New 
esl ne 1 specimen halloysite—New 
ee eee an- 

ier ‘China (gift 


McKINLEY, WILLIAM, Tl 
nois: 1 concretion of rp a 
Valley, California (gift). 


NININGER, PRoFEsson H. H 
wats Colorado: sbiarsag: slice of Gente 
yomuing meteorite; polished slice 
Hobbs ew Mexico, ‘meteorite; 1 speci 

men onte, New Mexico, meteor- 
a ee cn 4 ph ogranhof ‘Brase’ 
ri 0 Tune, 
4 


(ex- 
change). 
Norton Company, Tae, Worcester, 


ee sappy ayentoort 1 specimen boron car- 
pecimens sfews ag lege 
Fall, New York (gift). 
riggs prone River wrest, 
wood, Illinois: 4 minerals; 
Oe coneretions—Paston, Michigan 


Ocak, K., Fu-shun, Manchukuo: 
cabochon-cut amber with insect; 35 


specimens fossil leaves; 1 fragment fossil 
turtle—Manchukuo (gift). 
Chicago: 2 
iron ca Theke (gift). 
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ca etal from which it ig made 


(gift). 

Quinn, JAMES, C 1 specimen 
St  Nebeanka (iit). 
; RarsTAw, JOHN Noi osm Cali- 
ornin: specimen eacent agate— 
near Antelope, Oregon { 1). 

RyYpBERG, HAROLD, erie Flori- 

da: 2 teeth of Charcharodon—Sarasota, 
Florida (gift). 


Seymour, De. T. F., Mishawaka, 
Indiana: 1 specimen foliated tale— 
Huntington, Ontario (gift). 


TRLE. A. F., Chicago: 1 double 
coneretion—Texas (gift). 


ewe op On COMPANY oF INDIANA, 





Sti candles: 52 speci- 
candle manufacture; 
16 oe done ag a lay eandles; 5 porns 


parawax: 1 specimen belt dressing; 1 
specimen dressed leather; 1 telephone 
condenser—Whiting, Indiana (gift). 


STANDARD Om ComMPANY OF NEW 
JEnsey, New York: 16 ppectionne con- 
taining vertebrate fossila; 3 specimens 
vertebrate fossils—Argentina (gift). 


SuLLrvan, A. H., St. Louis, Missouri: 
1 foasil fish (gift). 
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THomas, Frank L., Bremen, Indiana: 
1 native copper lacial boulder—Mar- 
shall county, Indiana (gift). 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
ha ag D.C.: skeletons and 2 
Valley, Hacermes, Idaho (exchange). 

VERNON, Haroip, C , Alberta, 
Canada: 19 specimens obites: 1 
pecan tase rea Canada 

Von Drasex, FRANE, Cicero, Illinois: 
9 quartz crystals; 1 cabochon-cut 
quartz; 1 cabochon-cut amethyst— 
Magnet Cove, Arkansas (gift). 


WALTHER, HERBERT C., Papers 1 
specimen te crystals; 
fossil fern esa and Braid- 
wood, Dlinois (gift). 
Walder, CHARLES, Chicago: 1 apeci- 
wdron—Clinton County, 





West Coast tres ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Moa og ore 
—Washington (gif 


WooDHOUSE, Cc. East Hampton, 
Island, New York: 1 specimen 


auge te—California; 1 specimen du- 
mortierite—N (gift); 1 specimen 
euhedral dum : 1] specimen crys- 
talline d Nevada 
(exchange). 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY—ACCESSIONS 


“era Russet, Kwato Deg mer 
Guinea: 1 snake 
sew na, New Guinea (aift). 


Acapemy oF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
Pplaeeteris, ia, Pennayivania: 7 7 insects 


oF NATURAL 





Becker, Ropert, Lake Bluff 
noia: 1 beetle—St. Ignace, binhinan 
(gift). 

BELCHER, Bem , Port of 
ovilidad: 1 bird British 
(gift). 


BENESE, BERNARD, North Chica - 

[llinols: 36 beetlea United States (gift). 

Breos, ees H. E.:J., Kerman, Iran: 

32 ae 1 beetles—Iran (excha = 
tame; Aunent P., Tulsa, 0 

3 froge_‘Tulsa, Oklahoma eheeey, 

BLake, Emmet R., Chicago: 1 bird 
skin—Chicago (gift). 

BonaTi, EUGENE Teheran, [ran: 3 
scorpions, 3 solpugids—Teheran, Iran 
(gift). 

Bou.ton, Ruprerp, Chicago: 3 bird 
celetor 
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BRITISH MUSEUM 1 
RY), London, 7 
ous localities (e 2). 

Brooxina, A. M., Hastings, Nebras- 
ka: 1 badger skin and skull—Hastings, 
soca (exchange). 


WER, Dr. AUBURN E., Bar Har- 
bor, M Pritam ® butterflies—Maine (gift). 


BRUNDAGE, EDWARD J., ace ta 
an BG. insects —Connecti 


BURNABY, Mus, A. E., Leicestershire 
gas ays a 10 oe, 4 English adders 


NATURAL Histo- 
: 11 frogs—vari- 


Penneyivania: 163 frogs, 64 lizards, 21 
vania: i 
siibey warlock loess texesangt 


Sgr! J. T., Marathon, Texas: 2 
lizards, 2 rattlesnakes—Texas (gift). 


CascakD, Ben, Chicago: 2 insecta— 
Miller, Indiana (gift). 
_Cazary, P. i d., Haditha, Iraq: 1 
lizard—Iraq (gift). 


CHase, De. H. D., Tulsa, Oklahoma: 
6 frogs—Tulsa, Oklahoma (exchange). 


Carcaco Pare Disreict, Chicago: 1 
polar bear akeleton (gift). 

CHICAGO ZOOLOGICAL Socrery, 
Brookfield, Dlinois: 9 mammals, 46 


birds, including 10 emperor penguins, 
Shs ekeltoe 90 re , 


Cups, L. C., Hinsdale, Illinois: 1 
buffiehead duck—Lacon, Illinois (gift). 


CLEAVES, Howarp, Staten Island, 
New York: 1 bobwhite—Neillsville, 
Wisconsin (gift). 


CoLtomso Museum, Colombo, = 
lon: 5 turtles—(exchange). vid 


pe Aaa BoarpMan, Chicago: 3 
bird skins, bird’s egg—various ocali- 
ties (gift). 





chusett: the James Oregon Duin org 
Trecd 
Chtese0 1887-1907 (gift). 


mois: 1 bat, F salamanders, 6 t tin § 
} snakes, 2 


tedia § 
frogs, 6 turtles, 1 spider, 1 


ae eet localities ( 


21 frogse—Fi 
eemeee). 
Dekker, J. H., Station T-1, Iraq 


Petroleum Company, Iraq: 1 fox skin 
and skeleton, 1 badger skin and skeleton 
! ie (gift). 


); 2 sala- 
ow, China 


DiunY, EUGENE, Chicago: 4 beetles 
—United ‘sete ites (pitt), 

Dusiscn, Roy, Chicago: 1 snake— 
Argo, Illinois (gift). 

Dvrpas, Henry, Chicago: 4 beetles, 
19 snakes—various localities (gift). 


EastTwoop, AvsTIN, Bagdad, 
1 bear skeleton—Asia Minor Gift 


E1csti, WILLIAM E., Homewood, IIli- 
nois: 1 fox sq uirrel—Chicago Heights, 
ois (gift) 
ay bats, 1 gee Ping 8 Pies T laeed, 
z 
7 snakes—Panama (gift). 


EXuine, A. W., San José, Mindoro, 
Fiilipoane Islands: 4 tamarao buffaloes, 
ko, 4 crocodile skulls, 1 beetle— 

Me ro, arm Islands Ta 


Finn Maer ON SOAS HENCE: 
_ Collected by D. Rovian Davis: 14 
Insectea—Kankakee County, Illinois. 


Colca by Henry Feld and Rich 
ard A. oI Expedition > tie a useum Anthro- 

ares tion to the Near East, 
934): 4 mammal . 2 donkey 
siculls, 157 frogs and toads, 635 lizards, 


76 snakes, 11 turtles, 6 
insects und alien B ciel & le 
Asia Minor. 





Collected by Albert J. Franzen: 23 
insectse—Hopkins Park, "IMinols. 

Collected Ta Gregory and 
Colin C. Sanborn: Patten 


‘tlieeareat 
and rome 1 mammal skin and skeleton, 
20 mammal skeletons—Huron Moun- 
tain, Michigan, 
Hected by Edgar G. Laybourne: 


Collected 
1 toad, 20 lizards 4 snakes, 1 “turtle— 
Moffat County, Colorado 


Transferred from Pepartiaauk of 
avceiigeiage : 7 fruit bat skullsea—New 
Guinea and Philippines (gift). 
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Transferred from Department a 
N. W. Harris Public Bchioos Sat rainy 01 
weasel skull—Deerfield, is (gift); 
1 cardinal—Indiana echanee) 


Purchases: 3 Weddell's seal skins and 
skulls; 1 erab-eating seal skin and skull 
Antarctic: 9 bats—Arizona; §3 mam- 
mal skins and skulls—Costa Rica; 2 


skins, 3 narw 
various localities; 1 photograph of sala- 
mander model. 


FRANZEN, ALBERT J., Chicago: 
badger skeleton— Wisconsin; 2 bird 
skins, 4 bird skeletons, | salamander 
skull, 11 insecte—Illinoia (gift). 


Friesser, Juiius, Chicago: 1 snow 
leopard skull (part India; 3 mammal 
skulls, 1 turtle, 3 1 moth—United 
see (gift). 


FERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
Chicago: 2 ke salamandere porto, Por- 


Gerarp, WittiaM J., awh 75 
inbecte—iilinols and — ft). 





Hanson, H. C., Chicago: 1 painted 
: ‘ary, Illinois (gift). 


Haren, Mas. B 


Mrs. BARNETT, Evanston, 
62 insecte—Zululand, Africa 






resson ERNST, Per- 


ions, 1 solpugid 
it). 


Hewitt, Joun, Grahamstown, Sou 
Africa: 3 lizards—South Africa ay 


HIGHLAND PARE SCHOOL, Highland 
Park, Illinois: 3 bird skeletons—High- 
land Park, Illinois oes t). 


D., Buncombe 
, North 'Carotina: 1 wild turkey 
combe Sak Tabedy, orth Caro- 
‘ayne County, 

(gift er 


Count 

akin—B 
lina; 4 Vir 
Mississip 
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Hine, Asuiey, Chicago: 1 mountain 
bluebird Planada, California (ex- 
change). 


Hopaspon, Donatp B., Pochuta, 
Guatemala: 2 bird skins—Lake Atitlan, 
Guatemala (gift). 


Honapon, Dr. L. A., Miami, Florida: 
Sts 5 frogs, 13 lizards— Bahamas 


Horréan, Dr. WitiiaM E., Canton, 
China: 8 turtles—south China (gift). 


HvumerKoPER, WALLIS, Twodot, Mon- 
at. 2 wolf skins—North Dakota 


Inumorws STATE NATURAL HISTORY 
SuRVEY, Urbana, Illinois: 2 earwigs— 
‘Texas (exchange). 

Jennincs, Joan F., Chi 
gelle skull—Niger Colony, 
mammal skulla—Alaska (gift). 


: 1 ga- 
Tica; < 


Jews, Dr. Minna E., Harvey, 
Illinois: 12 fresh-water sponges— WV le 
eonsin (gift). 


Ke.iocs, Joun F., Lake Forest, 
Ilinois: a ssiemeandene ASSES 


W. E., Biep SANCTUARY, 


Ralasiasoo, Mic : 8 wild ducks— 
Kalamazoo, Michigan (gift). 


Kennepy, De. WALTER P., Bagdad, 
Iraq: 14 insects and allies Bagdad, 
Iraq (gift). 


ner hea Epcar G., Homewood, 
Illinois: 6 mammal skins and 4 skulls, 
4 bird et Calera (gift). 


LAYBOURNE, Miss Payiuis, Home- 
wood, Illincis: 2 tree frogs—Dune 
Acres, Indiana (gift). 


Lert, Frank H., Chi 1 ont 
skeleton—-Hazelcrest, Tilinols; 4 
turtles, 2 seventeen-year po Gube 
lette, Ulinois (gift). 

Liwestap, Esa, Chicago: 27 in- 
gids Unive States (gift). 


Liu, Dr. C. C., Soochow, China: 
bats, 26 frogs, 7 ‘liz B snakes, 2 
turtles—Soochow, China be), 


Lowrre, Dowatp C., Chics 5 
beetles—Illinois and Indiana ft). 
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Mawnaseen, Dn. P. S., Haifa, Pales- 
tine: enabe! “tras Gan. 


MEISNER, Ricnanp W., Chicago: 1 
pink katydid—Chicago (gift). 


Miuier, E. Morton, Coral Gables, 
9 toads, 4 frogs, 4 4 snakes— 


Florida: 
Florida (gift) 


Mooney, ser ighland Park, 
Ilinois: 1 tree sn: icago (gift). 
Mover, Joun W., coer 1 Si 
Be a ge easant—Barrington 

(exchange). 

Murray, Georce, Eabaul, New 
Guinea: 1 lizard, 10 snakes—New 
Britain (gift). 


MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: 310 batse— 


pare di teeta $1 rakes nd = 

o uras; 

6 bate—<Africa and South America; 1 
izards—Africa 


bat, 17 frogs, 3 | (ex- 
change). 

MUSEUM OF VERTEBRATE 
Berkele California: 9 bird a 
various es (ex sig Moa 


eee, Watters L., Chi z_ 62 
cries: ders, 8 tonds, 2 enakes— 
Saospd Illinois Git) 


» Chicago 
frog. 1 milk 1 “Lalli ena, 2 2 hestles “Michigan 


Norris, cba Grinnell, 
Iowa: 1 shark, 7 samples of shark skins 
—Englewood, Fl aeite (ait). 
Orr, Pa C. : 2 lizards— 
Barren County, poner (gift). 


Oe Deter Res Norman, 
: 1 musk turtle—Oklahoma 


TE ZOOLOGY, 










P Der. ORLANDO, Evanston, Ili- 
yeas and Kentucky 


PATTERSON, BRYAN, Chicago: 2 bird 
skeletons— Homewood, ‘pag (gift). 

PEARSALL, GORDON, Forest, 
Illinois: 3 hoary eg IE phan Illi- 
nois (gift). 
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Perkins, H. E., Huron Mountain, 
Michigan: 1 bobcat— Marquette 
County, Michigan (gift). 





REYNOLDS, ALBERT E., Greencastle, 
Tediann: ii salamanders—Putnam 
County, ag 


RickKarDs, A. R 
1 solpugid “Bagdsa. 1 Iraq 


RUECKERT, ARTHUR G., ie ] 
parrakeet skeleton—Chicago (gift). 


ST. wage MISSION HOUmE, Techny, 
Illinois: 61 butterflies, 1 moth—New 


Guinea (excheuney 
Chi 6 snakes, 1 
turtle -Obicego ine ee ). 


ter 1, bird 


——- 


Ilinois: 1 Pe roaralben Fi 

O scoter 

skeleton Hct ewinged 0 Tilinois 
Bride Wines (He) 

SCHAACK, EDWARD, 2 

mals — Honduras; po gl British 

Honduras (gift). 


SCHMIDT, Dr. Enicu F., Rayy, Iran: 
1 hyena skull—Iran (gift). 


SCHMIDT, F.J. W., Madison, Wiscon- 
1 ee 1 pain ted turtle—Jack- 
k 


Hootie pas P., Seattle, Wash- 
ington: fishes—various localities 
feokaneey 
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SHAW, De. F. R. &., Haifa, Beirut, 
Palestine: 1 mole cricket, 33 arachnids 
—Palestine and Trans-Jordan (gift). 


SHEDD AQgU aces G., — 
cago: 195 fahes-—Fiis 1 ecto 8 


aldermen py Sete at Howe ian” [e- 
lands; 1 whsbil turtle—Bahama 
Islands (gift). 


SHUWAYHAT, ser Y¥.5., Haifa, Pales- 
tine: 6 snakes, 1 0 seorpions—Jordan 
Valley, Palestine (gift), 


SPRINGER, STEWART, Biles, Missis- 


6 mammal sking and 6 skulls— 
Flevidar 1 1 lizards—Sardinia; ar sala- 


mande "96 frogs, 70 lizards, 81 snakes, 
1 alligator, 11 turtles—various various locali- 
ties (gift). 


Sropparp, Hersert L., Thomas- 
ville, Georgia: 2 wild turkey skins— 
Thomasville, Georgia (exchange). 
Srurcis, R. §., Indian Hill, Illinois: 
: snake—Indian Hill, Illinois 


TALLANT, W. M., Manatee, Florida: 
1 limpkin skeleton—Collier County, 
Florida (gift). 

Tuomas, W. R., Rapid City, South 
Dakota: 19 mammal skulls—Rapid 
City, South Dakota (gift). 

Turner, Dre. C. D., Athens, Georgia: 
2 bata—Athens, Georgia (gift). 

Unsirep STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM, 

D.C.: 310 mammal skins 

5 bird reletena—variotls 
See exchenes) 

Unt vERSITY OF Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas: 3 bat skins and skulls—Barber 
County, Kansas (exchange). 


and! 
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Urson, E. D., Madison, Wisconsin: 
2 photographs of beaver “work—Wis- 
consin (gift). 

- -Vacin, E. F., Oak Park, Illinois: 3 
te Wyoming (gift). 

VILLALBA, GASTON §., Havana, Cuba: 
13 bird SA te (exehange). 

WacHowsk!, Dre. CHESTER, Chicago: 
1 mantis—Chicago (gift). 

Wapprxcton, Davin and HvuBERT 
BEDDOES, Chica o: 6 horned toads— 
Westcliff, Colorado (gift). 


by bonny iy rawr? Chi 10 bata, 
11 fro; izards— Barbados 


Weat | cee = Be Renae (gift). 
WeBER, WaLTeR A., Austin, Texas: 
1 Texas fence lizard—Mt. Emory, 
Texas (gift). 
Weep, ALFRED C., Chicago: 4 sala- 
manders — North Rose, ew York 
(gift). 


Wenzel, Rurert, Chicago: 37 in- 
sectea—United States (gift). 


Wueever, Leste, Lake Forest, Tili- 
nois: 479 bird skins, 1 bird skeleton, 2 
insecta—various countries ft); 2 
hawks—eastern Panama (exchange). 


Watney, W. R., apa 2 bird 


Pe henicrnaad pt or 

WoLcoTT, Raa B., Downers 
Grove, [llinois: insects—lllinois and 
Mexico (gift). 

Wyatt, Atex K., Chicago: 3 moths 
—Chicago (gift). 


FOOLOGISCHE SAMMLUNG DES Bar- 
ERISCHEN STATS, Munich, Germany 


RAYMOND FOUNDATION—ACCESSIONS 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, 5T. PAUL 
anp Paciric RAILWAY: 21 reels of 
$5-mm. silent film (gift). 


Frewp Museum oF NATURAL HISTORY: 
Pig Division of Photography: 314 


DIVISION OF PHOTOGRAPHY—ACCESSIONS 


FT, roa 

by Division of of Photography: 

1000 prints, 1,302 negatives, 455 lan- 

slides, 188 enlargements, and 44 
transparent labels. 


Developed for 





From Field Museum Archaeological 

Expedition to the Near East (made by by 
Richard A. Martin): 86 negatives of 
natives, taken in Iraq. 


ee, HENRY W., 


a og to sone) of gue durin period fron 


eee 
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ada and the United States: 89 negatives 
of general views in the Yellowstone 
and the Canadian Rockies, 


SMEATON, Miss WINIFRED, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: 206 negatives of 
natives of Iraq. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 
List of Donors of Books 


Agricultural Experiment Station mag 
cultural College, Mississippi. — 
Ag ay Pe Experiment Station, Au- 
Alabama. 


agree Experiment Station, New 
aven, Connecticut. 


American Friends of China, Chicago. 

American Gas Association, New York. 

American Mining Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Assos College, Amherst, Massachu- 


Black Diemond, Chicago. 

Bunrika Daigaku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, 
Canada. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Carer Institution of Washington, 


Chemical Foundation, New York. 

Chicago Association of Commerce, 
Chicago. 

Chicago Recreation Commission, Chi- 
cago. 

Children’s Museum, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. | 

Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colo 


Oe he Cone Publishing Company, 
Deatoch Fischwirtachaft, Eerlin, Ger- 


Drew U inkvensity, Madison, New Jersey, 
Fontana Company, M A. M 
“acinaey 7 
Friedliinder und Sohn, Berlin, Germany. 
Garden Club of America, New York. 
eviay Biological Supply House, Chi- 


Goteborgs Botaniska Tridgrad, G 
borg, Sweden. 2 

Géteborgs Museum, Giéteborg, Sweden, 

tg i Memorial Foundation, 


Hartford Public Library, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsyl- 
VAN. 

Home Aquarium, East Orange, New 
Jersey, 

Howard Memorial Library, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 


i anda tart Library and Art Gallery, 
Henry E., San Marino, California. 


Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chi- 
cago. 
ment State Academy of Sciences, 
eee Illinois. 
of Science and Tech- 
England. 


Tunattel C 
nology, ie ndon, 
Imperial Household, Department of 
Crown Forest Estates, Tokyo, 
Inspector of Mines, Boise, Idaho. 
International Wild Life Protection, 
American Committee, New York. 
Izaak Walton League of America, Chi- 
cago, 


Japan Society, New York. 
Japanese Embassy, Washington, D.C. 
Japantes Red Cross Society, Tokyo, 
‘apan. 
Journal of Calendar Reform, New York. 
London Shellac Research Bureau, Lon- 
ngland. 


don, E 
Louisiana State Parks Commission, 
New Orleans: Loamiaie, 


Maderil, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Mahogany Assotiation; Inc., Chicago. 
Mauritius Forest Departm nent, Port 
Louis, Mauritius. 
Meijikai, Tokyo, Japan. 





Ministry af Scsaae Affai Mexico 
City, Mexico. tear 


More Game Birds in America, Inc., 
ew York. 


Morton Arboretum, Liale, Illinois. 
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- itecipemg Club, Seattle, Washing- 


Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Museum of the City of New York. 

National Park Service, Field Division, 
Berkeley, California. 

Radio Institute of Audible Arts, New 
York. 

School Life, Washington, D.C. 

Science Service, Washington, D.C. 

Scientific American, New York. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Society for International Cultural Re- 
lations, Marunouchi, Japan. 

as eam de France, Montpellier, 


State i Boren of Mines and Geology, 
Butte, Montana. 
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Stone Publishing Company, New York. 

Sun Mon Corporation, Chicago. 

Swift and Company, Chicago. 

Taylor Instrument Company, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


Tea and Coffee Trade Journal Com- 
pany, New York. 
Tennessee Ornithological Club, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 
To rab wanting and a= Survey, 
urg, Pennsyl 


Union League Club, Chicago. 


University of eee (Department of 
Anthropology), Chicago. 


Victor Newa, Chicago. 


Wellcome Research Institute, London, 


INDIVIDUALS 


Abbott, Cyril E., Morgan Park, Illinois. 
Arndt, Dr. Paul, Munich, Germany. 
Bourret, René, Hanoi, Indo-China. 


sete aoe a Paris, France. 
Brimley , Chapel Hill, North 







_ 
Cimeiee Fi. 

Campbell, Louis W., Toledo, Ohio. 
Canals, José, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Ching-Jun Lin, Foochow, China. 


Chinnery, E. W. F., Port Moreaby, 
New ¢ vuinea. 


Clyde, Paul H., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Cornell, Margaret M., Chicago. 

Davis, Dwight D., Naperville, Illinois. 
BaGenone; Casimir, Geneva, Switzer- 


, T. F., Bloemfontein, South 





Seemibene M., Chicago. 
Ewart, Professor E. J., Melbourne, 
Australia. 


Feruglio, Dr. Egidio, Chubert, Argen- 
tina. 


Field, Stanley, Chicago. 
Fisher, Clyde, New York. 
Se kal Ursula, Montreal, Canada. 


Geist, Harry F., Aurora, [linois. 
Gerhard, W. J., Chicago. 
Goddard, Dwight, Santa Barbara, Cali- 


Cones, Clifford C., Park Ridge, Illinois. 


Harris, Halbert M., Ames, lowa. 

Harte, H. B., Chicago. 

Hochreutiner, Dr. BE. P. G., Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Hocking, George M., Washington, D.C. 

Hsu Kwan-swen, Nantungchow, 
Kiangsu, China. 

Jenkins, Anna E., Washington, D.C. 

Jenness, D., Ottawa, Canada. 

Lose Charles Lloyd, Sydney, Aus- 

Kelley, Harper, Paris, France. 

Kelso, Leon, Washington, D.C. 


Labouret, Henri, Paris, France. 
Li Fu-Ching, Kaifong, China. 
ee; Gerhard, Stockholm, Swe- 


Aen Y, San José, Costa Rica. 


Lunardi, Federico, Rio de Janeiro, 

Brazil. 
Macbride, Francis J., Chicago. 
Mathey, Robert. 
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Nelson, Dr. Aven, Laramie, Wyoming. 
Nichols, Henry W., Chicago. 
Osgood, Wilfred H., Chicago. 
We Cruz, Santiago, Mérida, Yu- 


en Bryan, Chicago. 

Pease, P., Brisbane, Australia. 

Peattie, Donald Culross, Glenview, 
Illinois 


Phillipson, Jean, Victoria, Australia. 


Ramaley, Francis, Denver, Colorado. 
Reed, Howard, Riverside, California. 
Roberts, Austin, Pretoria, South Africa. 
Rock, J. F., Yunnanfu, Yunnan, China. 


ssc Colin C., Highland Park, [li- 


Sastri, Hiranandra, Calcutta, India. 
Schanzlin, G. L., Hillisburg, Indiana. 
Schmidt, Karl P., Homewood, Dlinois, 
Schonto, J. C., Groningen, Holland. 


Scott, O. M., Marysville, Ohio. 

Sherff, Dr. Earl E., Chicago. 

Simms, Stephen C., Chicago. 

smith, Benjamin K., Chicago. 

smith, Mrs. Roy K., Seoul, Koren. 
Soper, J. Dewey, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Standley, Paul C., Chicago. 

Stoner, Dayton, Albany, New York. 
nee, William Duncan, Washington, 


Thompson, J. Eric, Santa Fé, New 


Mexico. 
Thomsen, 7h., Copenhagen, Denmark. 
a , Bengt, Stockholm, Swe- 
Townsend, Charles Haskins, New York. 
Urteaga, Horacio H., Lima, Peru. 
Vineent, Edith, Chicago. 
Walcott, A. B., Downers Grove, Illinois, 
Weed, Isabelle Gordon, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 
Wilbur, C. M., New York. 
balers Dr. W., Magdeburg, Ger- 


Wood, Miriam, Park Ridge, Ilinois. 
Young, Isabel N., New York. 
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FOUNDER 
Marshall Field* 





BENEFACTORS 
Those who hare contribuled $100,000 or more to the Museum 


Ayer, Edward E.* Field, Joseph N.* Kelley, William V." 
Field, M Marshall i oo 

Buckingham, Miss , Stanley Pullman, George M.* 

Kate 5. CGicharn: nek Raymond, Mrs. Anna 
Crane, Cornelius nts icone nian Wiklenin 
Crane, R. T., Jr.* Harris, Albert W. ae cal 

| | Harris, Norman W." | Simpson, James 
Field, Mrs. E. Marshall Higinb< .Harlow N.* Sturges, Mrs. Mary D.* 
* Deceasey 





HONORARY MEMBERS 
Those who have rendered eminent service to Science 
Graham, Ernest R. Roosevd pen H. 
Harris, Albert W. , 


velt, Theodore 
Ludwig, H. R. H. Gustaf 


Sargent, Homer E. 
Ad ' Crown Prince of Simpson, James 
Sweden 


Sprague, Albert A. 
McCormick, Stanley Vernay, Arthur 5. 
Decnasen, 1935 


Breasted, Professor James H. 








PATRONS 
Those who have rendered eminent service to the Museum 
Armour, Allison V. Field, Mrs. E. Marshall ar 
Shadbourne, Mrs. Emily Field, Mrs. Stanley waon, Frederick H. 
Cr Hancock, G. Allan 
Coe Seat . | Roosevelt, Theodore 
ee if : uM. Inesull, Samuel Sargent, Homer E. 
Conover, edy, Vernon Shaw eonwe 1 aaa 
memine Kaleht, oY onaries Ra 
Cutting, C. Suydam Langdon, Professor wart = a7 
Day, Lee Garnett Stephen | Witte Harold fast : 
Decnasen, 1935 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 
Scientials or patrons of science, residing in foreign countries, who have rendered 


Breuil, Abbé Henri 
Christensen, Dr. Carl 


eminent serrice fo the Museum 


Hochreutiner, Dr. BE. P. Langdon, Professor 
: Stephen 


Keith, Professor 
Sir Arthur 





CONTRIBUTORS 


smith, Professor Sir 
Grafton Elliot 


Those who have contributed $1,000 to $100,000 to the Museum 


#76,000 fo $100,000 
Chancellor, Philip M. 
Rawson, Frederick H. 


$50,000 lo $75,000 
Keep, Chauncey* 
Rosenwald, Mrs. 
Augusta N.* 
Ryerson, Martin A." 
$25,000 to $50,000 
Blackstone, Mrs. 
Timothy B.* 


Coats, John* 
e, Charles R. 


Field, Mra. Stanley 
Jones, Arthur B.* 
Porter, George F.* 
Rosenwald, Julius* 
Vernay, Arthur 5. 
White, Harold A. 


$10,000 to $25,000 


Armour, Allison V. 
Armour, P. D.* 


Chalnans. William J. 
Conover, 


* Deckagen 


in money or materials 


Cummings, R. F.* 
Cutting, C. Suydam 


Everard, R. T.* 
Gunsaulus, Dr. F. W.* 
Insull, Samuel 
McCormick, Cyrus 
(Estate) 

McCormick, § : 
Mitchell, John J. * 

| 


Reese, Lewis 
Robb, Mrs. WwW. 
Rockefeller Foun Foundation, 


pcs ge qr E. 
hatte i 


Strong, Walter: A.* F 
Wrigley, William, Jr.* 


$5,000 fo $10,000 
Adams, George E.* 
Adame, Milwara* 


Bartlett, A. C.* 
Bishop, Heber (Estate) 
Borland, Mrs. John Jay* 


Crane, R. T.* 

Doane, J. W.* 

Fuller, William A." 
Graves, George Coe, II 


Salie, Prince M. U. M. 
Sprague, A. ou be 
Strawn, 


Thorne, Bruce 
Tree, Lambert* 


$1,000 to $5,000 
American Friends of 
China 
Ayer, Mrs. Edward E." 


ae Samuel E. 
EBensabott, R., I 
Dkr Sey 
ict 
ite 
Borden, John 
Chalmers, Mrs. William J. 


Crane, Mrs. R. T., Jr. 
Crocker, Templeton 
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esa Huntington W.* 
James, 5. L. 


Doering, 0. C. ye Dr. Berthold* 
Field, fae Sang: S00 
Gratien Hae 
rah » oo y, wT. 
: orm Tus 
a ibbard, ah McCormick, Mrs. Cyrus* 
Hill, — 3 Ogden, Mrs. Frances E.* 
— Palmer, Potter 
Hixon, Frank P.* faa: 
Hoffman, Miss Malvina © F#tten, Henry J. 
Hughes, Thomas S. Rauchfuss, Charles F. 
* DECEASED 
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og] 
Raymond, coe E.* 
Reynolds, Earle H 
Ryerson, Mrs. Martin AL 


Schwab, Martin C, 
) William W. 


Smith, Byron L.* 
Sprague, Albert A. 
Thompson, E. H. 
Thorne, Mrs, Louise E. 
VanValzah, Dr. Robert 
VonFrantzius, Fritz* 
Wheeler, Leslie 

Willis, L. M. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Field, Mrs. E. Marshall 
Field, Joseph N. 
eld, Marshall 

a, | reg 
Field, Mrs. Stanley 
Graham, Ernest R. 
Hancock, G. pe 
Harris, Albert 
Insull, Soy 


Kennedy, Vernon Shaw 

Knight, Charles R. 

Langdon, Professor 
Stephen 

McCormick, Cyrus H. 

Mitchell, William H. 

Moore, Mra, William H. 

Deckasep, 1935 

Payne, John Barton 








LIFE MEMBERS 


Rawson , Frederick H. 
Richardson, George A. 
Roosevelt, Kermit 
Roosevelt, Theodore 


Sargent, Homer E. 
Simms, Stephen C. 
Simpson, James 
Smith, sees George T. 
ith, Solomon A. 
Sprague, Albert A. 
Strawn, Silas H. 


Vernay, Arthur 5. 


Wegeforth, Dr. Harry M. 
Wheeler, Leslie 

White, Harold A. 

White, Howard J. 


Those who hare contributed $500 to the Museum 


Abbott, John Jay Bacon, Edward 
Abbott, Robert 5. Richardson, Jr. 
Adler, Max Banks, Alexander F 
Alexander, William A. Barrett, Mrs. A. D 
Allerton, Robert H. Barrett, Robert L 
Ames, James C. at Miss Florence 
Armour, A. Watson 

) FATE Baur, Mrs. Jacob 

ae ae Benzabott, RK. 

Armour, Mrs. Ogden = Bermingham, Edward J 
Asher, Louis E. Billings, C. K. ¢ 
Avery, Sewell L. Blaine, Mrs. Emmona 


Blair, Chauncey B. 
Block, Emanuel J. 


Babcock, Frederick R. s] 
Block, L. E-. 


Babson, Henry B. 


Block, me Eup 2. 
Booth ernon 


Borden, John 
Borland, Chauncey B. 


Browne, Aldis J. 
Buchanan, D. W. 
Budd, Britton I. 
Buffington, Eugene J. 
Burnham, John 

Burt, William G. 
Butler, Julius W. 
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Butler, Rush C. 
Byram, Harry E. 


Carpenter, 


Augustus A. 
Carpenter, re uae 


Say (re 





Farwell, Arthur L. 
Farwell, John V. 
rwell, Walter 


Fay, C. N. 
Fenton, Howard W. 
eirbns Calvin 


Insull, Martin J. 
nsull, Samuel — 
Insull, Samuel, Jr. 


Jarnagin, William N. 
Jelke, John F., Jr. 
Johnson 


vert Mrs. Elizabeth 


Johor’ Theodore E. 
Jones, Mizs 


Kiunnenhatine: Louis B. 
Lamont, aa eh P. 
Leonard, Clifford M. 
Leopal d, Mra. Harold E. 


rite Mrs. David M. 
+ pea Cc. 





Mellvaine, William B. 
be ge Thomas H. 


McKinlock, George 


JAN. 1936 
Patterson. Joseph M. 


Peabody etatinl 
Perkina, Herbert F. 


Porter, Gilbert E. 


Rawson, Frederick H. 
, Mrs. Anna 


Rea, Mrs. Robert L. 
Arthur 


Reynolds Earle Ta 


Harrison 
Rinaldo, Mrs. Philip S. 
inson, Theod 
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t, Fred Weal 
Sehwrep} Charles 


Seott d N. 

Seabury, Charles W. 

Shaffer, John Cc. 

pson, ames 

a William B. 

Smith, Alexander 

omlding, Ket on * 
Palding, 

5 Vaughan C. 
eae bert A. 


7 tet Mra. Albert A. 


Mrs. Alfred K. 
me Mi. 


Stern, 
Stevens, E 


Deckasen, 1935 
Farwell, Francis C. 


Haskell, Frederick T. 
Hippach, Louis A. 
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Thorne, Charles H. 
Thorne, Lory “ 
Tyson, Russell 


Uihlein, Edgar J. 
Underwood, Morgan P. 


Valentine, Louis L. 
Veatch, George L. 


Yates, David M. 


Patten, Mrs. James A. 
Payne, John Barton 


Runnells, Clive 


NON-RESIDENT LIFE MEMBERS 
Those, residing fifty miles or more from the cily of Chicago, who have 


, Harold 


contributed $100 to the Museum 
Gregg, John Wyatt Rosenwald, Lessing J. 
Hearne, Knox Spay Ww. Cc. 
7 hnson, Herbert , Mrs. Edgar B, 
"F., dr. Foy Arthur 8. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Those who hare contributed $100 to the Musewm 


» Miss Florence 
Andreen, Otto C. 
Andrews, Mrs. E. C. 
Andrews, pranncg H, 
Appelt, Mrs. jessie E. 
Armb , John T. 


Ashenhurst, Harold §. 
Atkinson, Charles T. 
Atwater, Walter Hull 
Aurelius, Mrs. Marcus A. 
Austin, Henry W. 


Baldwin, Vincent Curtis 
B rH rl by nvnigh 
Ball, Dr. Fred E. 

Ball, Sidney Y. 

Ballard, Thomas L. 
Bane 


berg, Adol oh G. 


Barbour, James J 


Bargquist, Miss Lillian D. 


Barley, Miss Matilda A. 
Barnes, Cecil 
Barnes, Mrs. Charles 


2 
Barnes, James M. 
Barn itto R. 

a Mrs. A. M. 
Barnhart, Mrs. Clara §. 
eens Miss Gracia 


Barnum, 
Barr, Mra. A 


) Miss Beas K. 
Beach, E. Chandler 
Beachy, Mrs. P. A. 
tng tat lt : 

Beek, Her E 
Becker, Mrs. A. G. 
Becker, Benjamin F. 


er, Benjamin V. 
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Bla 


el Miss Ellen Webb 


Boynt 

on, A a 
Boynton, Frederick P. 
Brach, Mrs. F. V 
Bradley, Charles E. 
Bradley, Natalie 


B rinbotham 
Brainerd, Mrs. Arthur T. 
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Bramble, Delhi G. C. 
Brand, Mrs. Edwin L., Jr. 
Brand, Mrs. Maude G. 
Brand, Mra. Rudolf 
Brandes, A. G. 

Brandt, Charles H. 
Bransfield, John J. 


, dT. 
Brendecko, Miss June 
Brennemann, Dr. Joseph 
Brennwasser, S. M. 


Brown, | 
Brown, Charen A. 
Brown, int! 
Brown, Dr. Edward M. 
Brown, Mra. Everett C. 
BEOWD Mra. : 


Tem, e ; 
sony ohn T. 


Brown, Scott 
racker Dr. Edward A. 
Bruckner, William T. 


Brunt, J. F. 

Bryant, iokn J. Jr. 
Buck, Guy 

Buck, Mrs. Lillian B. 
Buck, Nelson Leroy 
Bueklin, Mrs. Vail R. 
Budlong, Joseph J. 
Buehler, ae y Carl 


Buehler, H. L. 
Buettner, Walter J. 
Bndting ton, Mrs 


Marg 
Simian Gilbert G. 
Bullock, Mrs. James E. 
Bunge, Mrs. Albert J. 
Burdick, Mr. Alfred §. 
harles F. 


Burkholder, Dr, J. F. 
Burley, Mrs. Clarence A, 
Burnham, Mrs. Edward 
Burnham, Frederic 
Burns, Mrs. Randall W. 
Burrows, Mra. W. F. 
Burry, Mrs. William 
Burry, William, dr. 
Burtch, Al 


utzow, t lL. 
Byfield, Dr. Albert H. 
Byrne, ‘Misa Margaret H. 


Cable, J.E. 

Cahn, Dr. Alvin R. 
Cahn, ram J. 
Cahn, Morton D. 
Caine, John F. 
Caldwell, Cc. D. 
Cameron, Dr. rs U. 


Cameron, Will J. 
Camp, Mrs. Arthur Royce 

Campbell, Delwin M. 
Campbell, Herbert J. 
Canby, Caleb H., Jr. 
Capes, Lawrence 'R. 
Capps, Dr. Joseph A. 
Carlin, Leo J. 


Carr, Mrs. Clyde M. 
elig sr ra 
Carter, Mrs. Armistead B. 
Carton, Alfred T. 
Cary, Dr. Eugene 
Cary, Dr, Frank 

Casey, Mra. James J. 
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Cernoch, Frank 
Chadwick, Charles H. 
Chapin Henry Be 
, Henry Ken 
su Arthur E. 


Mrs. Charles H. 
k D. : 


Contel, P. G. Cornelia 


peal ies John E. 
osford, Th homas H. 


Greawe Mrs. Dominica 8. 
Grle’ia Mrs. John 


sR, 


Cromwell, Miss Juliette 








DeVries, David 
DeVries, Peter 

Dewes, Rudolph Peter 
Dick, Edison 
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Diestel, Mrs. Herman 
Dikeman, Aaron Butler 


Dimick, Miss Elizabeth 
Dixon, Alan C. 
Dixon, William Warren 


Doctor, Isidor 
Dodge, Mrs. Paul C. 
Doering, Mrs. 
Edmund J., Jr. 
Doering, Otto C. 
Doerr, m P., Sr. 
Doetsch, Miss Anna 
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— Dr. Frederick 


Car 
Ejsendrath, Edwin W. 
Fisendrath, Robert M. 


Ericson, Melvin Burton 
Ericsson, Clarence 
Ericsson, Dewey A. 
Ericsson, Henry 
Ericsson, Walter H. 
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Gabathuler, Miss Juanita 


Gale, G. Whittier 


Gall, Charles H. 


( hy 4 ' - t G. 
en Rockwell 
Wra. A. 'T 
Gann, David B. 
et F. H. 


ie 


_ Jose 
Garden, H 
Gardner, A is BS 

Addison 


Gifford, Mrs. Frederick 


Cc. 
pa Miss Clara C. 
Gilchrist, Mrs. John F. 
gr eer Mr. William 


Albert. 
Giles, Carl C. 
Gan Mra. Ellen D, 
iL ; Morria 
Gillson, Louis K. 
Ginther, Miss Minnie C. 
Girard, Mra. Anna 
Glacscher, gt G. W. 


Glasgow, H 
Glasner, Reidalph W. 
Glenn, Mrs. J 
Godehn, Paul M. 
Goedke, Charles F. 
Goehst, Mrs. John 


Goes, Mrs. Arthur A. 
Golden, Dr. Isaac J. E. 
Goldenberg rg, Sidney D._ 
Goldinw’ teary 
Gee or kink 7 
Goldy, Walter I- land T 
ow 
Goodin Deb uriceL 
r. Maurice L. 
Goodman, W. 
Goodman’ Wilkam E. 


orton 


Granane Mrs. Helen 
Granger, Alfred 

Granger, Mrs. Everett J. 
Grant, Alexander R. 
Grant, James D. 

Grant, John G. 
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Hajicek, Rudolph F. 
Haldeman, Walter 8. 
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Hazlett, Dr. William H. 


Healy, Mra. Marquette A. 


Heaney, Dr. N. Sproat 
Heaton, Harry E. 


erman © 


Henley, Eugene H. 


Hennings, Mrs. 
Abreeinn J. 
apd a B. 
Henshaw, Mrs. 
ond 3. 


Herrick, Miss Louise 
Herrick, Walter D. 
Herron, James U. 
Herron y are L. 
Hershey, J. Clarence 
Hertz, Mrs. Fred 
Herwig, George 
Herwig, William D., Jr. 


d, Eugene, Jr. 
Hildebrand, Gran M. 





Holland, Dr. William E. 
Hollis, Henry L. 

mes, Gomes : 
Holmes, Miss Harriet F. 
Holmes, Mra. Maud G. 
Holmes, William 


Howard, Mrs. FE : 
Howard, Harold A. 
Howard, Willis G. 
Howe, Charles Arthur 
Howe, Clinton W. 
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Howe, Warren D. gi bes Mrs. Louis Kane, Jerome M. 
Howe, William G. allma | Kanter, Jerome J. 
Howell, Albert 3. Jarchow, C Ge Kaplan, Na D. 
Howell, William Jarratt, Mra. Walter J. |§ Karpen, Michael 
Howse, Richard Jefferies, F. L. Kaspar, : 
Hoyne, Thomas Temple Jeffery, Mra, Thomas B. Katz, Mrs. Sidney L. 
Hoyt, Frederick T. Jenkins, David F. D. Katzenstein, Mrs. 
Hoyt, Mrs. Phelps B. Jenkins, Mrs. John E. George P. | 
Hubbard, George W. Jenkinson, Mrs. Arthur © Kauffman, Mrs. R. K. 
Huber, Dr. Harry Lee Gilbert — Kauffmann, Alfred 
Hudson, Mrs. H. Jenks, William Shippen Kavanagh, Clarence H. 
Newton Jennings, Ode D. Kavanagh, Maurice F. 





Jacobi, Miss Emily, —-0¥¢®, David G. Kinsey, Robert 8. 
Jacobs, os bei pe Judak, Noble Brandon Kintzel, Soon 
apt J see Juergens, H. Paul Kircher, Rev. Julius 
' acobas, Louis 5 TT. F Tl “ ei 
Jacobeon Rapbeel,, Junker, Mine Blan W._Kitiland, Mra 
Jaffe, Dr. Richard Sneune, Beeb Kitchell, Howell W 
Jaifray, Mrs. David 8. Kaercher, A. W, Kitzelman 

James, Edward P, Kahn, Gus , Arthur F 
James, William R. Kahn, J. Keaner Klein, Henry A. 

J Clarence W. Kahn, Louis Mra, 
Janusch, Fred W. Kaine, James B. Kleinpell, Dr. Henry H, 
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| irs. Harry Lane, F. Howard Ligman, Rev. Thaddeus 
Kleppinger, William H Lane, Ray E. Lillie, Frank R. 
Kleutgen, Dr. Arthur C. Lane, Wallace R. Lindahl, Mrs. Edward J. 
Kline, Sol Lang, Edward J Linden, John A. 
Klinetop, Mrs. Charles W ing, Mrs, W. J Lindheimer, B 
Klink, A. F. Lange, Mra. A : Lindholm, Gharien v. 
Knox, Harry 5. ngenbach, Mrs. AliceR. Lindquist, J. E. 
Knutson, George H. Langhorne, George T Lingle, Bowman C. 
Koch, Paul W. orthy, Benjamin Linton, Ben B. 
Koch, Raymond J. inklin Lipman, Robert R. 
Kochs, August Rela Mrs. John M. Liss, Samue 
Kochs, Mrs. Robert Larimer, How Little, Mra. E. H. 
Kohl, Mrs. Caroline L. Larson, Bror 0. Littler, H E., Jr. 
Kohler, Eric L. | Lashley, Mra. Karl 8. pibmeettiny Julian M. 
Kohlsaat, Edward C Lasker, Albert D. ton, Mrs. Milton L. 
Komiss, David §. Lau, Max Liew lyn, Mrs. John T. 
Ronsbecg. vin V Lauren, Newton B. eo Paul 
Kopf, William P. Lauritzen, C. M. teva. ward W. 
Kosobud, W F Lauter, Mra. Vera Lloyd, William Brosa 
Kotal, John A. Lautmann, Herbert M Lobdell, Mrs. Ravin L. 
Kotin, | Lavezzorio, Mrs. J. B. ood, 
Koucky, Dr. J.D. Lawless, Dr. Theodore K. Loeb, Mrs. A. it 
Kovac, Stefan Lawson, A. J. Loeb, Hamilton M. 
Kraber, Mrs. Fredericka Lawson, Mrs, Iver N Loeb, Jacob M 
Kraft, James L. Laylander, O. J. Loesch, Frank 
Kraft, N Leahy, Thomas F Loewenberg, Israel 5. 
Kralovee, Emil G Learned, Edwin J Loewenberg, 
Kralovec, Mrs. Otto J Leavell, James K. Loew fi 
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